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Rev. ROBERT BINGHAM, 



Curate of Maresfieldj h$ Susssa^^ 



ON A CHARGE OF 

SENDING AN INCENDIARY LETTER, 

AND OF 

SETTING FIRE TO his DWELLING-HOUSE, 
B^ore the Lord CMef Baron, 

. At Horsham, March 26th^ 1611, 

TAKEN IN SHORT-HANDi 
BY MB. ADAMS, 

BY ORBBR OF THE DIRECTORS OF 

THE UNIOK FIRE-OFFICE, LONDON. 



f LO]^DoiSf: 

^ FUBLISHED BY J. M. EI0HARD5ON, 23, COBNHILL> 



OPPOSITE THE KOYAL-BXCHANGE, 



1811. 



If 



Ga-labin & Marchakt, 
I^rinteis, Ingram-Gourtj Fenchurch-stieet> Londpn. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In August/ 1810, the Reo. Robert Bingham 
first ordered an Insurance^ at the Union Fire-^ 
Office^ London^ for 

£ 
450 On his householdfumiture, toearing-appa^ 

rely platey printed books^ and wine and 

other liquors in private use. 

SO Qn his stable. 

200 On his stock therein and on his farm. 

50 On a house^ tenant Wilden; cfterwards 

added^ by endorsement^ to the furniture. 

300 On other buildings. 

^1050 

This policy ixfos signed bjf the directors on the 
%\st September^ but preciously thereto ajirt had 
taken place in Mr. Bingham's stablcy for which he 
claimed £\V7 -.6 .% and this sum was paid to him 
in October^ 1810. 
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TRIALS, &c. 



LENT ASSIZES, 

Horsham, March 26th, 1811, 

Before the Right Hanourabk Sir Archibald Macdo- 
K ALD> Knight, Lard Chief Baron. 

7U£ KING V. KOB£RT BINGHAM, CI.£RK. 



ROBERT BINGHAM^late of the parish of Maresfield, 
ID the county of Sussex, clerk, was indicted that he, on 
the I6th day of December, in the 5Ut year of the reign 
6f our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain lind 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, with force and 
arms, at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid^ 
knowingly and feloniously did send to one Richard Jen« 
ner, of the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
farmer, a certain letter, without any name subscribed 
thereto, threatening to kill and murder the said Richa. d 
Jemier, and also to burn the \fiCf^m$ and bams of th« 
said Richard Jeaner, which ^ l^ty^r is as IfeUows^ ibai 
Is t^' say: ■ '-^i :/'.' '/! '. . 
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'' MURDER FIRE AND REVENGE 

'' Fifty of a^.^e detWm^to Aeef o^ U«a or have re- 
venge therefore pasod churchwards and farmers your 
harns and houses shall hum if you take our land your 
lives two shall pay your sheep we will eat your oxen we 
can mame you stacks shall hlaze Dick you shall he 
shuted as you come»iroin IhArkit or -fiiirds we are 

United an are sworn 
tOt sumd biy )0oe vnodMr 

Fifty Good Fellows." 

The said letter beings directed as, follows^ that is to 
say: 

Mr Ri Jinner 

' ' * Maresfield ' ' 

against the form of the statute iasuch case made and 
provided, and against the peace of our said Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity. 

There were ten other counts, varying the form of. the 
jndictmeat. 

The p^i^netpkadednGt gtdUy. '. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. — May it please your lordship, 
l^entlemep of the jury, I am in this case counsel for the 
prosecution : I am now called upon to discharge one of 
the most jp^ainful duties that was ever, cast upon me. 
You have arraigned before you a clergyman of the 
established church of England, a minister and teacher 
^ that I gospel which prohibits the very conception of 
Himesj fof .^aa offence^ which, if it be considered with 
||spect tQ tbe.malignity of heart that produces it, or its 
consequences to the family that is the object of it, is ex; 
ceeded by none in the catalogue of human crimes. 
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iGrentlaJacai^ wbc^ft 1 make thtat otberv^^tiojBia^ 4o n0t 
suppose I vmAi t^ ^prejudice yovi against the lidhsppy 
g«ntlemafi wiio now staniis before you. tSo far from it^ 
my wish is, that, if rfhe^e sfaall be a&y doubt ^about hb 
guilt, the sacred character wtb iivjiich he is <clQtjhed 
cerfe^nly^ougbt to op^iate in hi^ IgiyQur; becfiuie.it ren* 
dcTB hm lesB likely to be guilty of that crime which is 
iflftputed to him by this. indictment; and it is qne pf the 
pirinciples xnf i^atjlaw under /wbicb you are to ^^y ^cafUed 
OD :to ;admiiu9ter justice^ a J^w founded on ^mejiiiyj ^^^ 
in propk)))tipj9 as ithe .^rin\e is gr^at,, sp sibotild h^ $he 
caution of you, .the jury, when you ai^e .cjftUed 9)^ tp 
decide onrthefgoihor innoceoc^s pf the prisoner. 

{Genilem^, you haive heaud^ from my learned fri^ad^ 
the charge against the prisoner. It is that of sendipg a 
chreateniDg letter, threatening to burn and d^troy the 
property of ?the prosecutor of this indictment, Mx. Richar4 
Jenner, and sdso to kill iemd murder him. 
Genelemen, I shall read to you the letter. — 
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^^ Murder, Fire, and Revenge! 

'^ Fifty of us are detarmd to keep our land or havfe 
revenge; therefore, pason, churchwards, and farmers, 
your barns and houses shall burn ; — if you take our land 
your lives two sballr pay ;— your sheep we will eat, — ^your 
oxen we can mame, — you stacks shall blaze, — Dick, 
you shall be shuted as you comes from markit or fares ; 
•—we are united an are sworn to stand biy one another." 

SlFTY pOOD F|tI*J*0>^S.? 



^^ Cifty of ns are determined to keep our jiand or have 
revenge.'' 
Fprthe purpose of .ej^plaining this letter, gentlemen, 
B 9, 



it {s necessary that I should state to yon, that, in the neigfi-- 
bpurfaood of Maresfield, where he lives^ there is a consi» 
deraUe waste, that there have been many encroachments 
made on that waste^ by several of the inhabitants of tha^ 
parbh, and, amongst others, I believe by the prisoner at 
the bar. It was determined, by the Lord of the Manor, and 
the persons who had a right of common on this waste, 
that the enclosures should be thrown down, and the 
land again restored to common. This, therefore, ex^ 
plains the meaning of the$e words in the letter, '' we are 
determined to keep our land," and which have been all 
reduced again to common, in the manner I have stated* 
The word '^ Dick,'' in this letter, applies to the prose- 
cutor, Richard Jenner, who is so called by those who 
are intimate with htm. 

• This letter, gentlemeti, you will observe, purports to 
come from some one or other of the persons who have 
been deprived of their land, by the reduction of it into 
common by the Lord of the Manor, and those who have 
a right of common on that land. 

Gentlemen, it strikes me, whether that conclusion is 
.right or not, it will be for you, under the direction of 
the learned judge, after you have heard the evidence, to 
decide, that, althoqgh this letter affects to be written by 
a. low person, an illiterate person, it carries about it 
certain powerful marks, that it is not the production of 
such a person, but that it is the production of one who 
can write better language, and these low terms are intrp- 
duced only for the purpose of disguise. Other letters 
will be produced to you of the hand-writing of the 
prisoner, and you will judge of the resemblance between 
them and this letter. But if, from the bad spelling of 
this letter, and some of the terms in which it is penned, 
^ It furnishes very slight evidence againit the prisoner at 
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' tS»e bar^ whatever suspicion there may be^ yet^ odI^bs that 
saspicion is ripened into proof by other more cogent 
oircumstances^ God forbid you should pronounce a verr 
diet of guilty against this gentleman; but 1 am afraid 
1 shall trace this letter from the very pockets of the . 
prisoner^ and shall shew by the evidence of several per- 
sons that it is in the hand^writing of the prisoner. 

Gentlemen^ the prosecutor of this indictment had left 

liis home <m Saturday, the 15th of December last, to go 

to London with his brother. On Sunday, December 

the l6th, his two sons and a nephew, three boys, about 

11 o'clock, had attended Divine Service, at Maresfield- 

Church. The prisoner on that day had attended and 

officiated as curate : the service was over about 12 o'clock^^. 

aad they left the churxsh, and were returning towards the 

bouse of the prosecutor. Some of the witnesses will tell 

you as they passed along the road there was no paper, 

no letter, and they think if there had been any in the 

toad that they must have seen it. The three boys were 

proceeding in the same road to the house of their father. 

After they had got a little way from the church, the 

prisoner, who was behind them, overtook them, and said, 

" Get otit of the way, or I will ride over you.'' He said 

that in a jocular sort of way. He did not niean to do 

the boys any mischief. They went to school with the 

prisoner, and therefore ^' get out of the way or I will 

ridie over you*' was only said jocularly. They went from 

the middle of the road, and the prisoner passed them 

eaiitering his horse. I understand, after he got a little 

before the boys, one of them, John, I wish to use his 

own words» saw a paper wibbU pahbk in the air, as if ii 

came from the prisoner's pocket, wavering up and down 

in the air till it came to the ground. They picked up 

the letter^ which is the subject of this indictment, and 



tbe moment one of them (Job^) looted at it^ he saw ifk 
WHS dddr^ssed to his father^ and recofgniaed \t to he tins: 
hand-writing of the prisoner. I had stated to jou^ khcii 
this boy was himself the papil of the psisoiier^ a» well as 
the other two, an^d^ there wos dome litfele discuseioQ be- . 
tween tbe three boys on this stAject. The iMrisoner bad^ 
gone on so far th)ey could not call on faimr aboat il; and 
finding it addressed to their fiatber— 

[771^ learned Judge here fomhed to set ike- leU€r, u»i it. . 
tms htxrtded np to him,'} 

Gentlemen, I was statiing to ytoa they saw. the letteir 
fdU on the gromtd; th^y picked it niv, and there was a* 
sort of eonversation that took place. Seeimg it addressed 
to their father, they cafnrred it home with tbem, and de« 
livererf it to their mother. She opened the letter, andi 
read it. The father was not at thatt time at home* 

Gentlemen, as the boys picked! up the letter,, they 
observed the prisoner looking back at .them> as if to ob^. 
serve whether any of them picked, the letter up. They. 
kept it, and, when tbe father came from LorDdx>n on tho: 
Thursday following, the letter was then delivered to bnaou 
The father had heard in the village^ before he came 
home, that such a letter had been found. The moment 
he got home, it was delivered into his hand> knowing 
nothing from whom it came. The instant the letter waS; 
put into his hands, being extremely well acquainted with^ 
the character of Mr. Biagham's^ hand-writing, be rf- 
ftrmed this to be Mr. Bingham's writing. This be didj, 
on looking merely at tbe superscription. He opened the 
letter, and on reading the contents of it^ from the rcr 
spect he had for the sacred character of Mr. Binghamj^ 
for he had a great respect for him, he doubted of his 
first opinipn :~be doubted, because he could not coii", 
ceive it possible that a man in tl^e situation of Mc. Bing;:* 



bf^.thri iMhorJIif sQ.iiifjmaiiA)a.ldlt€nr; and, tbereiWe; 
lri» firstiinprossMm wsE^ that^it was^ his bafDd-writiiig; 
'bat^ when be jnead the letter iteidf, he -b^an to dbdbC/ 
aiid conceiyed that it wm impo68»ble Mr. Binghftm cdUtd 
be thewilcr o# such a letter. And y<Mi will fiiidf whlKf 
was his condoct IB coiise<})»enbe ^nf that*' H^ Kept t^^ 
letter about him several days, and then having, for % 
long spate t>f liiine, be» in tibe 'habvt bf 'cobiml ting the ' 
pnaoivecy thoogik he had still the' som^ kn^ression abotiC 
dici cfaamoief of that »baiid*^ritfiig^ he thpnght proper tn 
eaU npo^Khe pttis^ner, and adviiwf witb biiai. - Her^ad 
the letter to Mn li^ghmn> afid' asked his advice as td 
what he arhdjatft do to iinfd oat the a^tbo#. The ad vie* 
Mf. Bfnghaiii gave him was l^i«. He looked at the lef'^ 
ier,: and'C^overed/by thie water^psat k the person who 
ivas tlK'ionaiiiu&cltiirePof iliie paper, and. be found thi^ 
paper faaid j»eea< i»ai(mfact»«ed by> Evaiis and Sons, at; 
Derby/ T|iap^soner> advised the prosectilojr to go to 
the djffeMffirt shops in»^tbat 'neighbourhood, f^r the piiiv 
pose of ^dkig paper perhaps wteb the same Wter-madr. 
In eona^qtien<» e* that 'advice/ he did godoto every 
t»bopi« that neighbourhood' that sold paper, but' coaUL 
iiiid no* ^apcr beating the w«(ter*^i!!iark of Evans and Sons, 
All farther search wsis considered as impossible, and no- 
thing farther v^as done upon it» 

i Oentlembn, I come now to state another circumstance, 
T»hich, perhaps, will have an effect on your minds. It 
had been the custom of Mr. Bingham to request his pa- 
rishioners to spe^d an evening ijrith him about Christ- 
mas, and the prosecutor and his wife were also invited ; 
and while they were there, Mr. Bingham said to thp 
prosecutdr, ''Dick, you are rrot shboted' yet." 
QentTemen, tfee prosecutor, Mr. Jenner, having still 



bis raspidoiu widi tfg^ to Ati hipld^rWfittag ef $k^ 
letter, was hort at thift obiervation ; and, mhea he re- 
peated it several times, Mr. Jeniier said to him, '^ Sir, 
if I had not a particular respect for yon, I should be- 
lieve you were the person who wrote that letter.*' Xlie 
prisoner hurst out into a. great laij^h, b^ he never re- 
peated that joke again, though he frequently met the 
prosecutor. 

Nothing farther was done ciUJanuaiy the ITth. in this, 
year^ when the prisoner's house was fired. Inqoiriea 
were made respecting tbe maftncir in which that fire 
bappenedj and the hfqppening o^ that fire and the dr- 
Cumstances ^onnectc^d with it revived i^ain strongly in 
the mind of the prosecutor^ that this letter was written 
by the prisoner. It was also ohser^^ that after tbe 
fire a person saw the prisoner digging in his gardmi, and 
afterwards a person who searched there found a great 
number of copy-books* The oopy^'books had not the 
water-mark of £vanj and Sons. And fartiier, a number 
of other papers were found m a cieliog over a privy, 
and it is a strong cixcomstanee, that some of the papers 
that were found there were in bis hand^writing. And, 
though no. paper could.be found in any shop bearing the 
water-mark of Evans and Son, which was on the letter 
in question, yet, on several of the papers that were 
fouDci, there was a waters-mark conesponding with the 
year and tbe name of tbe manufacturer of tbe paper of 
the incendiary letter. When this fact was found out; 
Mr. Jeuner doubted no longer. His respect fbr the )ftir 
soner was great, but be thought it necessary to do that 
which he conceived indispensible to his own safety and 
existence. . 

Gentlemen, be setf about then to look what evidence 
he could get tp in^titu^e a prosecution, being determine^ 
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that the piisoner «lioiiid bifbroiight to justice; He knew 
he had correspondence with ttie priswer^ and had bills* 
Irom him for the education of his sons ; he examuiied 
^ese papers> and found that every one of thetn had 
the corresponding water-mark that was upon the incen* 
diary letter^ of Evans and Sons, and all of the date of 
M06. 

This being the case> he caused a warrant to be issued^ 
and the prisoner was apprehended; apd here he is for 
trial. 

And I have only to add to the facts I have stated one 
other ; I shall call several persons^ wdl acquainted with 
the hand-writing of the prisoner, who will tell yon that, 
^ongh there has been an attempt to disguise hici hand, 
that yet it is bis hand-writing, — and not only that it is his 
hand-writing, but they will describe his ordinary writing, 
mai point out to yon several singularities in casting 
several of his characters, and they will shew you a cor* 
iQsppnding resemblance in those characters in the threat- 
ening letter. If a mim vrrites at any length, let him 
attempt to disguise his hand and to make his letters differ* 
wUji yejt he will soon relapse into his former habit and 
wiU pake sopie characters exactly in the natural way ;-*-« 
and that you will find to be the case in some material 
papers that will be laid before you.— These persons vrill 
give you the strongest reasons for their belief that this 
letter t^ars undoubted marks of coming from his pen, 
^ ami from h^s pen only. 

jpentlenien, my learned friend was desired to state 
nqwe particular circumstances ; I think it is better that 
ihey sbpuld be got put by cross-examination lest w^ 
should make any mistake, and nothing would hiirt me 
more than that the prisoner should be prejudiced. Unless 
|)|e- witnesses saw this person write the paper,— this is 
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the only evidcace yon cm bavc itt forgciy Aqd other 

. The pris^der at the bar> when called upoa for his ifo^ 
feace^ will have an oppkoxtuQitjFj if he can, of e^plain^ 
iog or coBtradicting ibe evident, on the part of tbe 
proiecotioHf he mmt not only get rid of tbeeridettoe 
of the boys but also of the evidence of the other irit^ 
i^^scs, who will speak tohia hand-wvtting. 
'. Jt wiU gi^e me great pleasnrr to hear this g^ntleniaiir 
explain the whole of this transaction to your satisfac^ 
tknK •■ 

. It may^ pfCthaps^ he asked what motive had thiir 
gendeMMUi for the coMHii^sion of thm CFiine ? It i» ex- 
tmudy diiScalt to asc^rtafFn the motives of any hof&aft 
•oaduct^ and particulavly th0se that lead to the'Cott* 
mifisioo of ioriiiMs. 

^ lit is well ohBepved by a sublime writer^ that whetf 
Hieo do «vil diey reolton Mttle oi^ the event of thehr 
Hiisdeeds^ or, if they do, they h«fcve not the power. t# 
eurib the sway of ^eir ewfi \vickedness. 

Ciendeman, f shall lay these facts before you 5 I » a» 
not sure if I have ttiis-stated any of them ; they opmi^ 
from others, and, if^ I have, give to the prisoner the ad- 
vantage of that mis-statement ; if r have drawn wrong 
eovrcksioosj do notpi^oceed on my conclusions, but exer-i 
mse fGw own judgemen>t in the case. t 

. IflJiis case iis trkd in the pretence of a most learned 
and upright judge; and who, by bis long experience^ 
wifU take care that the prisoner does n6t suffer by iny 
niiscoAception of nunc, if I have drawn wron^ con- 
clusions, tliese conciusions will be corrected froin jnd4^ 
cial authority- 

•» The prosecutor has no wish but for justice, and hfe 
will consider that jusuce as most perfect which is tem^ 
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|>ered with mercy. If the facts are such that you* cannot 
doubt of his guilt, however painful it may be to ^qnv 
feelings, it will be your duty to convict; if, however, 
there shall be any rational doubt in the case, the. prisoner 
is entitled to the advantage of that doubt, and God 
forbid that, he should not have it. — If there be apy 
reasonable doubt pujblic justice will be satisfied by an 
acquittal; and, therefore, I conclude these observations 
to yon in cheerfully joining in the wish expressed by 
my learned friend, that God may send him a goyd 4^1i« 
verance. 



EVIDENCE 



ON tae, 



PART OF THE PROSECUTION. 



John 3 EifVEiBi, examined 6y Mr.PooIey. 

Q.r-^Ya«r najne ^« John Jenoer ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.-— How ol4 are you ? 

A.— Twelve years old the 23d of this montk , 

Q, — ^That is three days ago. Where do you live ? 
Where is your fiither's. bouse ? 
A. — At Maresfield. 
Q..^Dp you ki^kow Mr. Bingham i 
A.— Yes, sir. 
l^-^He is the clergyman of that parish I believe ? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q.— -Did yon go to school to him ? 

A.-^I have heen at school with him. 

Q.-^How long i 

A. — ^I do not know. 

Q. — How long ago is it since you first wetit to school i 

A.**— I do not know. 

Q* — ^Two or three years ago I 

A» — It is more than that. 

Q. — Did he teach you to write I 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — During that time did you see Mr. Bingham write i 

A. — I have seen him write. 

Q. — Now^ on Sunday^ the l6th day of December last, 
do you remember yonr going to church? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who went with you ? Did your brothers go ? 

A. — One of my brothers. 

Q. — What is his name ? 

A. — Richard. 

Q. — ^What is his age? 

A.— About ten. 

Q. — He is younger than you ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q« — What time did you return home from the church? 

A. — I do not know. 

Lord Chief BAitoN.«-What time did you go to 
churchy — ^at what hour ? » 

A. — ^At ten o'clock. 

Mb. Poo ley. — ^Was Mr. Bingham at church ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— Were any of your father's servants at church ? 

A. — Not any of them with us. 

Q.-— Did your brother return home with you and ybur 
cousin ? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^How far U die church from yoorfadier's house? 

A. — ^They call it about half a mile, sir. 

Q. — About half a mile i 
^ A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now, fis you were going home, did you see Mt. 
JBinghamf 

A. — ^Mr. Bingham overtook us« 

Q. — On foot or on horseback ? 

A. — On horseback, sir. 

Q.— Did he speak to you i 

Ad — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What did he say to you ? 

A. — He said he would ride over us. 

Q. — In a joke? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You got out of his way ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — At what pace i 

A. — Cantering one. 

Q. — Now, after he had got before you, did you ob- 
serve any thing ? 

A. — ^I saw a letter drop, — dropping to the ground. 

Q.-^Was Mr. Bingham far from you when you saw 
this letter drop I 

A. — Six rods. 

Q. — Do you know how many yards there are in a rod i 

A.—- About six rods i 

Q. — ^That is between SO and 40 yards ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.-— Y<iii say you saw a letter drop, where did it drop 
from i 

A.— I do not know, sir, t saw it before it got to the 
ground. 
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Q. — How high up in the air was it whea yoo £nt Jb^ 
itt-i-^Uowlii^friMttihe^faisBd'wfaM youfiMt^ibserjped 
it? 

A. — It was not very high. 

Lord Chief Baron. — As high as your head fttMBitli^ 
gvound? 

A.— No, Sir. 

Q. — You think it was not quite i$o 4ligh f 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. PooLEY. — Now where did itcdPDpifom? 

A. — I do not know, sir, I tho(pght it .came Uom Mr* 
Bingham, but I did not see it. 

Q. — What makes you Ibelieve it came from himi 

A. — Because I saw it flying to the grooDd. 

Lord Chief Baron. — ^Because you 4iaw it flying to 
the ground i 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pooley. — Was Mr. Bingham near the letter When 
you first saw it f 

A.— Yes, sir. 

-Q.-^How near? 

A. — I do not know, sir. 

Q.— As near as you can tell me ?-HAfS near as you are 
to the gentlemen on the jury tiiat is next -you i 

A. — ^As near as I am to the second gentleman. XMomt 
the distance of a yard and a half.) 

Lord Chief Baron. — ^Was -he before or behinil the 
letter ? 

A. — Before. 

Q. — He was before the letter, was he ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poole Y. — Was there any thing remarkable in^tbis 
1ctter> as it was falling to tlie ground, ifeat struck you in 
the manner of its falling f Did it fall at once or gt»- 
dually i 
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A.— -It was WaV«^ 4fi tWd Wliy; (TH ^0iUfte8i4k$^ 

Q. — Till it came to the ground ? 

A.' — ^Yes, sir. ' '• 

<i..—W0^ Ol^ta Bky l»ody tke -xi^e WheM« ihe letter 
fell but Mr. Bingham ? 

A. — No, sir, ndt-Mer the place wtiere Jfee lett4^r fell. 

Q. — ^There was no body near that but Mf . Bin^teih ? 

A. — I did not serf any body. 

Q. — Is that road a wide road ? 

A. — It is middling, sir. 

Q, — Is it a straight road ? If tfrci-e had been any body 
e\de neat the place nshould youTiave seen them ? '*' 

A. — I saw a man and woman, arid two children, torh 
'{he corner. - . . 

Q. — Was that before Mr. Bingham came up to you ? * 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^That was before ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How far off were the man and woman, And two 
children, froin you Whfen you first saw them ? 

A. — I catmot say 

Q. — How many rods ? 

A. — A great many. 

Q.— What do you mean by that ? Twenty or thirty ? 

A. — More than that. 

Lord Chief Baron. — ^They were before.. 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poole Y. — Did you overtake them ? 

A. — No, sir ; they were more than thirty or jbrfy rods 
before me when I first saw them. 

Q. — ^How far do you thinic they were frolti Mf.TSing- 
ham when yoi| saw this letter drop F 

A. — I do not know. 
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Q.«^]>i4 jf^ott see them •( that Am ? 
LoED Chibt BAEON.-*Were ibc^ Wwre Mr. Bi^- 
hamornot? 
A.— Yes, they were before him. 
Q.— farther from you than Mr. Bingham was i 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. PoOLEY. — On the public road I 
A.p^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know who they were i 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^When did you lose sight of them i 
A. — When they turned round the comer. 
LoBD Chief BAEON.~Had they turned round the 
corner before the letter dropped i 

A.— I do not know they had, sir ; I am not quite sure, 
sir. 

Mr. PooLBY. — ^Did you come up to the place where 
the letter fell i 
A. — Yes, sir. 
Q. J>id you pick it up ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, Mr. Bingham, as he rode forward^ 
looked back at me and my cousin very much. 

Q.— -Did he look back at you and your cousin very 
much after the paper was dropped I 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Was he looking back at the time you picked it 
vp, do you know i 
A.-— I do not know. 
Q. — ^That you do not know ? 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he look back at you after you picked it up ? 
A*-*I do not know, sir, I did not observe him. 
Q^^What did you do with the letter you found i 
A.'— I carried it home to my mother, sir. 
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Q. — Did yoti deliver the letter to year mothcx in the 
same state in which you picked it up ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q..-i^WAfered or sealed ? 

A. — ^Wafered, sir. 

Q. — Now did you pick up that letter^ (handU^ yp a 
letter to Mm) ? 

A.— That is the letter. 

Q. — Are you sure that is the letter you picked up ? 

A.r— Yes. sir. 

Q. — And that you delivered to your mother i 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now when you picked it up, did you read. the 
direction on the letter I 

A— Yes. 

Q. Had you any helief of whose hand-writing it was ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.--Did you make any observations before you took 
it up ? 

A. — I told my cousin I thought it was Mr. Bingham^s 
hand^writing : He said he thought it was not^ and I re- 
plied that I thought it was, 

Q.--.Y0U told me before you yfere at school with Mr. 
Bingham^ and had seen him write i 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — From that circumstance were you led to that be- 
lief, that it Was bis hand-writing ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— -Did he teach you to write himself? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Now when you picked up that letter, and looked 
at it, was there any thing particular that induced yojd to 
think it wa3 his hand-writing, or only the general cha- 
racter of it? 

c 
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A.^*-I <^lo%l!ttbfe^d»tc^ wHis Mr. Btnghui'ls writitt^. 

Q. — I thought you put your inger to iKittietbiDg ? 

A.— No. 

Lord Chief Baron.— Was there any* thitrg -purti- 
cular or only the general character of it-? 

A. — IVerthmg besides the writinrg* 

Q. — The general look of the writing madts yoo thinlc 
it was his ? 

A.-^Yes, air. 

Mr. PooLEY. — How soon after that did you see Mr. 
Bingham i 

A. — ^The next morning. I went next morning to buy, 
and d^red hibi to let me have, a Christmas piece. 

Q. — ^That is a paper with pictures on the sides ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What did he say ? 

A.— Well, John, you found a pretty letter yesterday, 
did you not? And I said yes. 

Q. — Had you said any thing to him about the letter 
before he made tliat remark to you ? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — What time in the morning was it when you wen^ 
down to him^ and when he spoke to you about finding 
the letter ? 

A. — It was pretty near nine in the mormng. 

Crosi-Examncd by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. — Before you saw your master the next morning, at 
nine o'clock, your mother had shewn the letter on Sun- 
day night to the prisoner's wife, had she not ? 

A.-*-Yes, sir- 

Q. I think your mother had shewn Mrs. Bingham the 
letter that had been picked up i 
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A.— Yes. 

liofiB Chief BARON.<-^1Selbre iiihe x>*e\xyA in the 
momiDg. It was on the Monday morning you asked tot 
the piece ? 
'^ A.— s-Ye*, sir. 

Q. — ^And it was the day before your mother had shewn 
it to Mrs. Bingham ? ' v 

A.--Yes. 

Q.— And it had been talked about by your moAer and 
your family ? 

A.-^Ves, and my mother went to Mr^^ Thoiobas Jen- 
ner^s. 

Mr. Common SEEjEANt.^^How long had ybu at- 
tended at his school do you think the last year i Two 6t 
three months do you think^ or how long f— How long 
have, you been at school with Mt. Bingham ? 

A. — I do not think I went to school last year^ I went 
to another. 

Q.*-In 1810^ last year^ you had not been at school 
with him dUrihg any part of that year ? 

A.— We had changed our school ; I am not sure whe- 
ther I went to his school in 1810. 

Q. But you had changed your school for some time ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — So that Mr. Bingham had not been teaching you^ 
not lately before that ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Your cousin William was with you,— die son of 
your uncle Thomas ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did your cousin William g6 fo school with M^ 
Biogham? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he at that time? 

eft 
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A. — Yes, sir. 
. Q. — He was a scholar in the day time^ — ^he was a dajr- 
scholar? . 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— He had gone to school down to the time of the 
holidays ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And therefore he must see Mr. Bingham's writiaj^ 
much later than you did f 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^When you looked at the writing, you said it was 
Mr. Bingham's, but your cousin, who knew it later, dif- 
fered in opinion from you, and he said he thought it was 
not? 
. A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Is he an older lad than you ? 

A. — No, younger. 

Q. — ^What is his age ? 

A. — He is past eleven. 

Q. — ^Within a few months of you in point of age ? 

A.-^I do not know. 

Q. — Now, during the time that you were at Mr. Bing* 
ham's, were there many of the village who were educated 
by him : — went to the school there, were there not ? 

A.*— I went to school to him. 

Q. — Had he not some day-boys ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, he had some day-boys. 

Q.— The boys of the village and the neighbouring 
parts used to go to school there ? 

A.— Ye&, 

Q* — Was you or your cousin a day-scholar? 

A. — A day-scholar, sir* 

Q. — There were a good many day-scholars at the 
school i 
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A.— Yes. 

Q.-^And the scbool was an increasing school after 
you left it ? 

A. — ^There were not a great many^ sir. 

Q. — Do you recollect whether there were more or not 
than when you were there i 

A.— There were not more. 

Q. — ^About the same number ? 

A. — Less. 

Q. — ^You went the next day to him to get a piece to 
vrite for the Christmas to shew your friends i 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.«— Mr. Bingham used to furnish the boys friends 
with paper ; — ^when the boys wanted sheets of paper, did 
they not get paper from him ? 

A.— •! do not know, sir. 

Q. — ^You do not know how that was ? 

A. — ^No, sir, 

Q. — ^You had no occasion to buy paper of him ? 

A. — ^No, sir, when I went to Mr. Bingham I had pa- 
per to write on. 

Q. — ^The paper the boys had to write on was furnished 
by Mr. Bingham, was it not? 

A.— They had the paper of Mr. Bingham which they 
wrote on. 

<^.— They had copy-books and paper likewise, had 
they not; — they had paper when they wrote the Christmas 
pieces ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — They had paper at other times if they asked for 
it, had they not ? 

A.— I do not know that, sir. 

Q. — ^That you do not know.— Who the persons wh© 
were passing by at the time Mr. Bingham was you can- 
not tell P 



A.— No, sir. 

Q. — ^You do not know who they were i 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^The man and woipan ajad two children jeu |iav9 
b^n taking of were strangers to yoi^ { 

A.-— Yes, sir. 

Q. — You do not know who they were i 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You have never learned who they were i 

A-— No, sir. . , . . 

Q. Now recollect a little, piy friend; have jpu not 
occasionally bought a sheet or two of paper of Mr. Bing- 
hwi whjBn 2f oji wanted it ? 

A. — ^No, sir, I do ixot tl^ink I have. 

Q.' — ^You do not recollect ? 

A.— No, sir, I have not had p^per^ except for the 
Christmas piece ?. , . , 

Q. — ^I am not askii^g about the Christmas piece ? 

A.— I had no writiqg-paper. 

JiORp CftiBP B^RON.-T-Yoji never Ijiad wri^ngrpa^r 
from him ; am 1 to understand that f 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. GuRN EY . — H(e repeated sometjiing about aChristf 
mas pi^ce. 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — ^Was that sheet pf pape| 
a paper with picture^ l?»y the (}ide of it ? 

A. — We had paper with pictures : — we had comaaioii 
paper first of all to try with, and then the other p^per to 
write from it. 

Q. — ^First, the common paper to write rpugh with, 
and the other to write from it? 

A. — After we had written that, we wrote from that 
into the Christmas piece. 

Q. — Did the letter appear to fall on t^e side next t^ 
you? 



A.—Tlie letter dropped, sir^ on the left-hand side. 

Xo^j} CiiiXF BA90K.r«^)a^yi^hftt>ai<k:9f 'A^s.^B^ 
were you i 

i)L.— Out the teft^hioid side. 

Q. — And it dropped on that side you were cii^ 

A.-^Yes, ;shr. .. 

Q.— And you afterwards took this llHt» falPWA to jwm 
mother ? 

A»-^I took il)e latter bopie t^ my xaothor. 
Re-examined by MnPldoikST. 

Q.-*^Wheil jfoi^ wro£& your Obsistmas pi^e, yo» i»sed 
first of all to write on common paper, and thttt afier- 
wards, was to be ^of^ed ianto tbe'pAetee i 

A. — Yes, Sir. 

Q. — You copied it from that paper that was useilby 
wi!ki«giipott ^f 

A. — By first of all copying it on another piece; of pa» 
per^ and then copying it from that into the piece. 

Q. — And thbli is ail the papcc you eim had from Mr. 
Bingham? 

A.— That I recoHtect. 

LoitD Chief Baron. — ^You say the prisoner at that 
lime wa» caBtefing his horse i 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Sopposifig a letter had been lying in the road^ 
and had heen kicked tip by the horses feet^ might it not 
then have floated in the air? 

A. — No, sir, I do not think the horse kicked it up. 

Q.— It did not appear to you the horse kicked it up f 

A. — No, sir. 
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V William Jeknek> txandned by Mr. Gabkow. 

Lord Chief Baron.— What age are you of? 

A. — Eleven. 

Mr. Gabrqw. — Arc you the cousin of the last wit— 
ness, John Jenneir? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.—- Doyou remember at any time before you were 
examined at Lewes by the Magistrates going from Mares- 
field with your cousin? 

A. — ^Yes^ sir. 

Q. — Do yoii know how long it is since it happened ? 

A. — Nb, sir. 

Q. — You do not kn6w the day you went from the 
fchurch ? 

A. — 'I do not. 

Q. — ^Who performed the service that day, doing the 
duty in the phurch as Minister? 

A. — Mr. Bingham. 

Q.— You know Mr. Bingham very well ? 

A— Yes. 

Q.— Were you at that time a scholar of his? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.—- Were you walking with your cousin when you 
-saw him ? 

A.— Walking up to my cousin's house to dinner. 
Q.— What distance had you got from Maresfield her 
fore you saw Mr. Bingham? 
A.— About half the way. 

Lord Chief Baron, — What is the distance between 
the church and your uncle's house ? 
A. — About half a mile. 
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Mr. Garbow. — And therefore you ivere about a 
•quarter of a mile from the church. 

In what way did Mr. Bingham pass you^-*- was he on 
foot or on horseback? 
A.*— Horseback. 

Q. — ^At what pace was he going? 
A. — ^At a canter. 

^« — ^Did he say any thing to you and your cousin? 
A. — ^Yes, he would ride over us. 
Q. — Oiitof joke? he said jdkingly> and in goodhu* 
mour, he would ride over you? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And then he passed on ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Were any other persons in sight by your cousin? 
There were a man^ and woman^ and two children^ before^ 
were there not? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Were they one party, as it appeared to you? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Were they before Mr. Bingham^ and did Mr. 
Bingham come up afterwards ? Were they farther on the 
fpad towards your uncle's than Mr. Bingham was? 
A.' — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^They were farther from you than he was? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And after he >ad passed you did you observe 
any paper in the road ? 

A. — No, till I came very near it ; I did not see it till 
J came very nigh up to it. 
Q. — Did jrou see it before it was picked up ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 
Q. — At what distance do you think you had seen it 
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liefere you came i^ «o it^ die Iwgth tClint comt^. or 
any other place i 

;^.*^Tlwree or fow yaida befitfe I came «p tak. 

Q. — ^Who picked it up? 

A.*— My cousin did. 

Q. — ^Your cousin Jobn? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q4-**Wa»' ny ofasenittiart made by eUber of yea be- 
fore it was picked up?. 

Air'-4o\xa said lo<^k tlmre^ Wiiliasi^ ikem ia^ » l^ter 
dropping to the ground. 

Q. — Look there^ William^ there is a letter ArepptB^ to 
the ground? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
' -Q^^Ww'tbat Uifiireyeaeune uf^t^ it? 

A;?»4.Yea^ dr^ 

Q. — How long had he said there is a ledercbopj^ag 
to the ground ; how long was that before you ^ame up to 
it, and mw it padsed up? . 

A.— I do not know, sir. 

Q.^^Wm it before you eatiie up to it? 

Av-^Yea^sir. % 

Q.— ^D^d yan look at the place wbien his obaepratHMi 
was pointed to you? — did you see it drepprag to the 
ground? die you make any answer to bim? did yoi»see 
it? . 

A.-*— No> sir^ I did not see it till it was oa- the ground. 

Q. — Did he say any thing to you? 

A.*-^Qba sdid he thought it was Mr. Bingham^ writingj 
and I said I thought it was not. 

Q.— What did John say in answer to that? 

A. — He said he thought it was. 

CK~Waa the letter in his h^nd at the time? 

A.^Yes 
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jQ^-TtOicI it ^ppeiur to you to be opeo oi seaW? 

A. — It was wafered up. 

^•— It had not been broken up ? 

A. — No, w. 

Q. — Was it clean or dirty, as if it had beea lying 
^Bmj time^ in the road i 

A.— It w*s Yery cleaiv 

Q.r— You went ou with yow cousin to your unde^g 
kwse? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— >Did he keep that letter till he got homef 
-A. — ^Ye5> sir, 

Q« — ^What did he do with ii when be got home? 

A. — He gave it to his mother. 

Q. — ^That is the wife of your uncle Richard? 

A. — ^Ycs, sir, 

Q. — Did he give it to his mother unbroken and ia the 
Siame state i^ which hi^ bad picked it up? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — At the time that your cousin picked it "up^ was 
Mn Bingham out of «ight or out of view ? 

A. — I saw him when ve picked it up. 

Q. — At what distance was he ahead of you when your 
mm9L9k^d it Tgtpi 

A.-^I do not knoWf 

Q. — ^As near as you can tell, sir, by the length of this 
^m^tj qr ajiy thing «lse i 

Lord f^^x^^ g^^iON.— -How many rods, aa yon $re 
/^accustomed to calculate by rods, two, or thre€> or live, 

A.— Two or threat 

Q. — ^Two or three rods from yon. What waa Mr. 
gingham doing when your ooutin picked it Hpf 
jfLn^lf^ looked back al us ve^y ^rnich* 
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Q. — Was he still going at the same pace that he paasecl 
you? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q, — ^And he looked back at you very much? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Except the man^ and woman, and two children, 
did you see any other person on the road, between the 
time when Mr. Bingham jocularly said he would ride 
oyer you and the time you anived at your uncle's 
house? 

A.— No, sir. . 

Q. — Had they got on farther than the place where 
John picked up the letter before Mr. Bingham got up to 
that place i 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— They had got farther on the road ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— They had passed that place before Mr. Bingham 
arrived at it? 

A. — ^Yes sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Q. — ^The road on which you were walking was the road 
towards the forest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^There were also some of the people you call 
Foresters would, naturally, be going that road? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — f think you observed to your cousin, when he 
picked up that letter, you wondered Mr. Bingl^am had 
not picked it up in the road ? 

A. — ^Sir, I did not say that. 

Q- — Recollect yourself, you said so before the justice. 
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Pid yoQ not say you wondered that Mr. Bingham had 
not picked it up i 

A.— No, I never said so. 

Q. — Recollect yourself my lad, did you not say you 
wondered Mr. Bingham had not picked up that letter? 
A. — No, sir, I cannot recollect I ever said that. 
Q. — ^Your cousin said he thought it was Mr. Bingham's 
writing and you thought it was not? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You have been at Mr. Bingham's school a great 
while and he has taught you to write ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 
Q. — And set you copies ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you not say that your aunt or somebody else 
wondered that Mr. Bingham had not picked it up i 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — If any of the boys wanted paper did they not 
buy it of your master ? 

A.^I do not know that they did. 
Q. — ^You had not occasion to buy ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — Whether any of the other boys bought it you do 
not know? 

A. — No, sir, whether any of the other boys bought 
paper or not, I do not know. 

Q. — I believe you read and write better than John 
does ? 
A. — ^There is very little difference. 
Q.— The last year you have been a scholar with Mr, 
Bingham and he has not? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^The last year you have been a scholar of Mr. 
Bingham and have been writing? 



Mr. GuBNBT,~That is all I have to adc ytm. 

Thomas Bates^ examined bjf Ma. Poojubt. 

Q. — ^Your name is Thomas Bates i 

A. — ^Ycs, sir. 

Q. — I believe you are Mr. Richard Jenner's t^naiit ? 

A.— I am, — I am a housekeeper. 

Q. — ^You rent a house of him ? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you recollect on Sunday, December the l6th^ 
being at church at Maresfield ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.-^Did Mr. Bingham do the duty on that day i 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — About what time did you return from church ? 

A. — ^The time I do not recollect. 

Q. — ^What time is the church over ? 

A. — ^The church is over there about 12 o'clock. 

Q.— You were returning home from church ? Is that 
the direction towards Mr. Jenner's house i 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Lord Chibf Baron. — He was returning in a direc- 
tion towards Mr. Jenner's house ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pooley.— Was any body with you? 
A. — Four more. 

Q. — How far on that road did you go ? 
A. — ^It is not quite half a mile. 
Q. — Did you go as far as Mr. Bingham's house ? You 
were going in the direction where Mr. Jenner lives f 
A.— Yes, sir, to his gate. 
Q.— In what part of the road were you walking ? 
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A.— M«aarly in %hifemiddle«f the tMd. 

Q««*Is it a wide road. . 

A.— About two rods wide. 

Q.— Ten or twelve feet widjj? 

A.^-About thirty feet wide. 

Q.-^Now as you ware walking along, CDuM you havt 
seen any thing if it had been lying there in the road i 

A. —Yes, sir. 

Q. — It is a very level road ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Now, as you went along, did you ^ee any paper oy 
letter in the .road? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — ^You did not i 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Whereabouts did you. stop in the road ? 

A. — ^I did not stop. 

Q. — ^You went to your own home ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

<J.»— Is that the road Mr. Jenner^s sons would go frojn 
church to their father's house ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.I — Did you wait the singing i 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^You went awd.y at the time the service was over ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— There were several persons with you, you say? 

A.— Four more. 



Cfosi-exanmed by Mb. Coubt^p. 



<2.^~You did not tftay the miMic f 
A.-«»No, sir. 
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Q. — And therefore how many persons went after yon, 
you do not know ? 
A.— 'No, sir. 



Martin Hode, examined by Mr. Garbow. 

Q. — ^Were you at Maresfield church on Sunday, the 
l6th of December last ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Mr. Bingham I believe performed the service 
there? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was there some singirtg after the service of the 
church was over ? 

A. — Yes, I staid nearly half ah hour. 

Q. — After the congregation in general had dispersed 
to go home, you remained for some music nearly half an 
hpur ? What way did you go home ? Was it the same 
way that Mr. Jenner's sons and their cousin were going ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — After you waited in the church did you see the 
lads in the village of Maresfield ? 

A.— I saw them in the corner of the street. 

Q. — Is that the way going to their parents house ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — I believe you made some friendly observation to 
them and passed on? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^You went on to your own house? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did you see any bodfj^ after you had passed the 
young Jenner's till you had arfived at your own houserf 

A. — No, sir. 
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Q.«-**Do ycm go fi&rther Aan Mr. Jennet i 

A. — Yes, half a mile or more. 

Q. — In what part did you walk i 

A. — I walked by tbe side of the park all the way: it it 
all die plain road. 

* Qj— Did you observe any paper in the road, after yon 
passed the lads and before you arrived at your house? 

A.— No. 

Q.— Do you think it is probable if there had been any 
you should have seen it i 

A—Yes. 

Q. — How soon after you had arrived at home did you 
see any person f 

A.-^i had just got to my own house when I saw Mr. 
Bingham at the turnpike-gate. 
V Q.— 'Was he stopping or passing through ? 

A.«-«Stopping. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Stopping to pay, probably f 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Garrow.— -How long was that after you had 
passed tbe lads, and had spoken to them i 

A. — Nearly a quarter of an hour ; I cannot tellj not 
exactly. 

Q. — ^You think it was not more ? 

A. — Not more. 

Q. — ^Just time enough to enable you to walk to your 
own home ? ^ 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Common SebjsakT. 

Q *«-«Yott were walking on foot i 
A.— Yes. 
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Q. — ^After you had seen Mr. ThoaiM. J^Mei^ft nife^ 
did you see Mrs. Bingham' ? 
Ai— Yes, siif. 

Q»^— Where did yon see Mrs. Bingham ? 
A. — I met her. 

Q.— Did you shew her that letter ? 
A. — Yes> 

Cross-examined by Mr. Common Serjeaht. 

Q. That such a lett^er ivfM found was known on the 
Sunday to Mrs. Bingham i 

A."»-^YeB, air. 
^ Q.— Your nephew dined with you that d^ ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— He came home with your sons ? 

A. — Yes, ffljc. 

Q.-^Do you recollect his saying he vondcred Mr. 
Bingham had not picked up the letter i 

A.— Yes, my son said so^- 

Q.— Had your nephew afterwards said ao ? 

A*---I do n<et iiecollect. 

Q. — It was your son that said he wondeiied Mr.. Biog* 
ham had not picked it up ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.-*-Do you recollect this ;• when your son told you 
«ti»at y0«« saymg you siq^osed some of thd foresters 
must have dropped it ? 

Lord Chief Baron. — Did you observe any thing of 
iAatfcKdif; .' ;: / , • 

A.-^I said so at the time of reading the letter. 
^ Mr. Common Serjeant. — Your son haviug delivered 
the letter to you, and told yxsa viinete he had found 
it? 

A.— Yes, sir. . i 
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Lord Chief Baron.— What were the words you 
8aid ? 

A. — I said that I thought the foresters had dropped 
it ad they vmnt from ebarclK , 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — Mr. Bingham had ihe iiiri 
of more than one of your sons ? 

Ak— "They went to sckocd to him* 

LoRO Chief Baron. — More than one ? 

A.— Three of them. 

Mr. Common Serjeant.— Mrs. Bingham imd Mr, 
Bingham^ and you and your husband, were on ve^ry 
friendly terms ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.—- You had a mutual regard for each other i 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And doing all sorts of neighbourly acts.? 

A.-^Yes, sir. 

.Q.— If I had asked you whether any people could be 
on better terms than you and they^ you would hay^ told 
me that no people could be on better terms, and they 
were also on very goo4 terms with Mr. Thomas Jenner 
and his family ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Mr, Bingham, I believe, is a very attentive gen*- 
tleman to his duties as a clergyman i 

A. — Yes, sin 

Q. — Besides discharging his duties as a clergymao, I 
jbelieve he has established a school for the children of 
the lower orders of the people, a Sunday School, or 
something of that nature i 

A. — I do not know. 
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Mr. Richard Jenner, examined by Mr. Garro^vt. 

Q. — Now^ Mr. Jenner^ you are a farmer at Maresfield^ 
I believe F 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you occupy what is called the Dairy-farm ? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you upon it barns and houses? 
. A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — And sheep f 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— '^nd corn ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Oxen? * 

A. — ^Yes, sir.. 

Q. — ^Cows and hay-stacks ? 

A.— Yes> sir. 

Q. — And other things, farmers utensils ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Your christian name is Richard ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you for some time past been called familiarly 
Dick? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q* — ^By persons who are intimate n^ith you f 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — You have seen the letter which was delivered to 
you by your wife? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You were in London at the time the letter was 
found? 

A.— Yes, sir. 
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*. Q. — ^You returned on the Thursday ? 

A.— Towards the evening. ./ 

Mr. Gareow. — Some of these questions are ohjec- 
tionahle as leading questions^ but these facts are not dis^ 
puted. 
, Mr. Common Serjeant.— Certainly not. - ' 

Mr. Garrow. — How long have you been acquainted 
with Mr. Bingham? 

A. — About five or six years. ~ - 

Q.-r-He had been youx clergyman ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Had sons under his care as the instructor of 
youth ? 

A. — Yes^sir.' 

Q.— The two families had been very intimate and on 
the best terms and footing ? 
A. — Quite so. 

Q. — ^To the time the letter was put into your hands? 
A. — Quite so. 

Q. — I apprehend he was one of the last persons you 
supposed would have done you an unkindness i 
A. — ^Just so. 

Q. — Upon reading that letter, sir, who do you believe 
is the person meant by the appellation of ^' Dick?" 
A.— I apprehend it was meant myself. 
Q. — ^To whom do you understand the threats which 
are contained in that letter to be directed ? Who do you 
understand to be the object of the threats contained in 
that letter? Whose lands do you understand arc threat^ 
ened, and whose houses and barns ? 
A.-^I understand them to apply to my own. 
Q.— Now, in the course of the five years or more that 
you have been acquainted with Mr. Bingham have you 
had frequently occasion to see his hand-writing i* 
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A.^I'^eqaently; Ibaveieen him write aad received 

writing from him^ sir. 

-^ Q. — ^Among other things did yon receive frein time 

to time bilk for the edacation of your children i 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Are ycm well acquMnted with his chscacter and 
manner <tf hand-writing i 

A. — I think I am well acquainted with it, sir. 

Q.— -Look first to the superscription, to the address^ of 
that letter, whose hand-writing do yon, upon yonr oath 
and in your conscience, believe that to be ? 

A.— J said it was Mr. Bingham's. 

Q. I ask you now^ looking at that now, whose hand* ' 
writing do you believe it to be ? 

A. — I believe it to be Mr. Bingham's. 

Q. — In. answer to^my question, you observed, I said 
it was Mr. Bingham's : when did you first say it was Mr. 
Binghami'a ? 

A. — ^As soon as my wife gave it into my hand and I 
observed the direction. 

Q.-^Wafi that before yon had either seen or heard of 
any of its contents? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. Upon its being put into your hands without any 
observation whatever ? 
• A. — ^Yes, sir, quite so. 

Q.— Has that opinion, which you then immediately 
pronounced, been, on farther consideration, altered or 
confirmed? 

A. — When I read the contents of it, — ^after I read its 
contents, — ^wben I read its contents I could not think my 
friend could do such a thing. 

Q.-r-Now, sir, including what the sentiments are, yot 
did not think your friend could do such a thing ; bat, 
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looking merely at the character of the hand-writing, 
whose writing should you suppose that letter to hei 
A. — I believe it is as I have said. 
Q.— And therefbi^e believe it to be ;— whose hand-writ- 
ing do you believe it to be? 
A. — Mr. Bingham's. 

Q. — Does it appear to b^ quite in the nature and cha- 
racteir of his hand-writing, or does there seem to be any 
attempt at disguise? 

A. — A little attempt at disguise. 
Q.— Are there any particular letters the form of whlch^ 
by Mn Bingham, you had observed before you saw that 
letter? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garrow.— Therfe were certain letters, m/lord, 
the form of which, by the priisoner, he had observed before 
he had seen that letter. 

Q.— A singularity in some of the forms of the letters) 
A, — Yes, sir. 

Lord Chief Baaon. — Stay, stay, singularities in the 
farming of certain letters ? 

Mr. G arrow. —Yes, my lord. 
Lord Chiej^ BARON.^^In Mr. Bingham's ordinary 
hand? 

A. — =Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garrow. — Made differently from the common 
mode of piaking them ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. — In a way that struck you : did that singularity, as 
lar^s you have observed, run through the whole of this 
natural writing you had ever seen before? 
A.— Yes. 

Q; — Now, mention any letter that appears there to 
jconfirm the singularity which you had always observed ? 
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A. — *' JKiV* and several letters. : 

LoED Chief Baeon.— It is not the singularity ot the 
letters, but only of Bi ? 

Mr. Gaeeow.—- What is the first thing on that direc- 
tion? 

A.— Mr. Bi. 

Q. — ^What do you observe on JRi ? 

A. — Because I have received no letters from him which 
are not of a piece with it, 

Q.— With that m f 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— -That was his usual manner of abridging Richard f 

A.— I cannot say that was on all my bills of his, and 
letters. 

* Q.— Is there any thing in the forming of the capital 
letter 22, or others, that is remarkable ? 

A.— Yes, there are in the G's and U's. 
' Q.— 'In the R any thing remarkable i 

A. — ^Yes, there is. 
. Q.— What is it? 

A. — ^The throwing off that which is the last stroke in 
the R. 

Q. — Writing it a square, is that what you mean? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. He turns it off shorter. — Did that strike you to be 
tis direction from the manner it is directed, when it met 
your eye ? ' 

A. — It did, without knowing any thing of the contetits 
of it. 

Q. — At that time it might be a letter on business, or 
an invitation? 

A.— I did not know what there was in it. 

Q. — Now, sir, you were speaking of another letter, G, 
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in Genner, in the direction of the letter, how does that 
appear legularly to have been written ? 

A. — ^There is a part of it a long J, and then it is rather 
disguised^ to make it look like g^ 

Q. — What is added to the long j is to become likeg; 
it is a mixture of the two ? 
< A. — It appears as a small g. 

Q.— That was the manner in which he used to make g? 
(Shewing the tmtness the letter on a piece of paper.) 
A.— I see it here. 

Q. — ^That you observe is not in the form in which men 
in general write a capital Gf 

A. — It is not. 
' Q.— Had you before this transaction observed how 
Mr. Bingham in general began a word which is usually 
written with a capital G ? 

A. — He usually began it in the character of a smallg ? 
Q.— But of a larger circle ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 
Q. — A large small g? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did you ever see any other person that wrote G 
in that manner except Mr. Bingham ? 
A. — Never, to my recollection. 
Q. — Had you observed that he very commonly did so? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — When^w had occasion to begin any word with G 
that was his general way to make it^ g ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is there any thing remarkable in any of the 
other letters in the direction, and which was conforma- 
ble to his ordinary mode of writing. 
A^-^There is the small/ in Maresfield. 



Q.~Wasthat a word Aat had occurred freqaeitdj 
in papers you had seen f 

A. — ^Ycs, it was. 

Q. — What is your remark on the/? 

A.'^He makes it down right. 

Q.— Making it (/) generally without a loop. Look- 
ing at the direction, you at first thought, and still think. 
It was his hand-writing I 

A,~Ido. 

Q. — Is there any thing remarkahle in the ioside of it ? 
Open it« 
A.— In the b's, and If per «e, 4" f. 
Q^ — What is there remarkable in that ? 
A.-*-4t is diiS^edt from that of ahy body tUe ; he 
(d^es it with a little cut only ; it is small and resembles 
that here, but only rather larger. 

. . Q.*^ Was that ^ common mode^ accoiding to your 
observation on the way in which he wrote it ? 
A. — It was, sir. 

Q* — How soon after you had received that letter from 
your wife did you see Mr. Bingham ? 
, A. — I called on hira the next Sunday following. 
Q.— For what purpose did you call on him i 
A. — For advice. • 
Q.-^-Advice about what ? 

A. — How best to find out the author of thatletten 
Q.«<^To consult him as your friend ? 
A.— Yes, which J had occaston^ly done bdbre. 
Q— What advice did Mr. Bingham give you on that 
sdbjftot ? 

A.--He wished me to go to the shops in the neighbour* 
hood to search for paper, to see whether I could find aii^ 
water-mark on the paper as there was on the letter. 
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^ Q«— To see wbether you could fia4 wy ooneppoadiiig 
with the threatening letter i 
A.— 'Yes. 

LoBD Chief Babon. — ^You searohedf 
A»— *Yes> sir ; I could not fiad any. 
Mr. 6akrow.<— Iq what way did ypu conduct your 
search i 

A. — I went to the shops and bought paper. 
Q.— -As if you. bad wanted it for ordinary purposes i , 
You did not ask whether tbey had got it with tbH paosti- 
aniar water-mark i 

A.— I cannot recollect. 

Q. — ^You went to purchase paper to examine it ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You could uj^ find any in your n^ighhourhaod ? 
A.— I could not. 

Q. — Have you" since seen any paper with the ^ame 
water-mark? 
A. — Yes, with the water-mark of Evans and Son, 1806* 
Q.-— That is the water-mark on the letter i 
A— Yes. 

Q.— >Have you since seen one or more sheets of paper 
with that water-mark i 
. A.— Several. 

Q.— -What have you done with such of them a& were 
in your own custody i 

A.— -I have got some of them in my own pocket. 

Q. — Now be so good as to produce them. (Tk€ witneu 

froducfd them.) 
Mr. Garrow. — Where did you find the papers you 
now produce? Let me have only those of yo^r own. 
XiQok at them as ypu hwd them v> xoue for the pmcpose of 
a q)iestiK)n I shall put i» you. 
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Lord Chief Baron.*— These cane from your o^n 
private papers^ Mr. Jenner ? - 

A. — From my own private papers, my lord. He put 
them into my hands himself. 

Mr. G ARROW.— I was just going to ask that question^ 
iny lord. From whom did you receive them ? 

A. — From Mr. Bingham. 

Q.— When? 

A. — I cannot exactly say about what time. 

Q.— Was it a month before ? 

A. — It was a long time ; it was for taking in some land 
at Haroeck-common. 

Q. — Many months before ? 

A.— Several months before. 

Q.— It is a plan of some land. There is no writing of 
Mr. Bingham's on that paper, marked B^? 

A.-^No, sir. 

Q. — What else have you got there? You have deli- 
vered to Adkins certain other papers you found ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Found among your own papers ? 

A.-*— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Now, sir, did you find these several papers in your 
own private bureau i 

A.— I did. 

Q. — What is the first of these in point of date ) Give 
me the first. 

(He hands it over to the counsel.) 

Q. — Now, whose hand-writing is the rest, besides 
your own hand-writing ? 

A. — Mr. Bingham's band-writing. 

Q.---It is a bill for the education of one of the boys, 
and endorsed Mr. Ri. Jenner ? You have looked at that 
endorsement ? 

A. — ^I have. 
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"; Q.«».Doe8 this appear to you to be the ^sarne person 
who wrote jRi. afterwards on the back of that threaten- 
ing letter ? ■ ' 

A.— It does. 
- Q.— This is a little out of the order : I meant to have 
asked as to the water-mark f 
A. — ^This has the water-mark. 

Lord Chief Baron.— Settled R. B. at the bottom of 
it. Is that the prisoner's hand-writing, Mr. Jenner i 
A. — Yes, my lord. 
Q. — The whole is his hand ? 
A.— The whole except my aame. 
Mr. Garrow. — All that is Mr. Bingham's. Mark that 
paper C. 

Q.— Now, sir, give us any other paper. 

(Hands Mm anothevydated March 9,d, 18100 
Q. — ^There is a small part of the water-mark upon this ? 
A. — And that is all Mr. Bingham's hand-writing ; I 
saw him write it myself. 

Lord Chief Baron.— >That is a balance due to you? 
A. — Yes, sir, my boys went to school to him. 
Mr. Garrow. — What did he to make a balance due 
to you ; having sons at school with him, you would owe 
him ? — 
A.— Money frequently. 

Q. — You have looked into these, and these are his 
writing ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — For education from Christmas, 1807> to Christ- 
mas, 1808. Ri. Jenner occurs several times. 

(Hands theni up to the learmdjudgc.) 
. Mr. Garrow.— My Lord, the next paper is 
Richard Jenner to R. Bingham, from Dec. 24th, 
1806, to Dec. 25th, 1807, and the endorsement 
Ri. Jenner occurs twice in the hand-writing of the 
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]>ri8oiier.-~^Mark it with the nueoevm ktterar of 

the alphabet.^ The next is dated Dec. 26th, and od 

which Hi. Jenner occurs twice. The next is one which 
contains a considerable portion of the water-mark, all 
In the hand-writing of the prisoner, and Ri* Jenner oc* 
curs again. It is for various things. 

Q.7-*Have the goodness to look at that paper (handing 
it vp to him) which yon say you saw him wriie^ and in 
which the word gross occurs. Is the word grass his 
writing ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^The g in grass is not in the form of an crdinary 
capital ; but that was the way in which he used to make 
the larger g ? 

A.— That was the way, 

Q.— That struck you asa singidarity in the threatening 
letter that has been produced i 

A.— Yes, sir, 

Q.— Now, sir, you have told me you applied for ad^ 
vice to Mr. Bingham, and that he recommended yon ta 
go to different shops and buy paper to search for the 
water-mark ; that you did so, and that your search was 
ineffectual ; that you made an ineffectual search. Did 
you communicate that to him at any time :— did you tcil. 
him you had searched ? 

A.— Yes, I did. 

Q...What observation did he make upon that» do yoa 
recollect ? 

A.— >I cannot recollect any observation in particular. 

Q. — Do you remember after that any observation thai 
Mr. Bingham made to you, that had a reference to the 
conten;ts of that letter, when h^ saw you oo any occa- 
sion ? Do you recollect on any occasion when yon saar 
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him his using any language that referred to the eonttnts 
of the letter I 

A. — He said to me^ well^ Dick^ you are not shootc4 
yet. 

QL — Did be make use of diat obaervatioa to you mote 
than once i 

A.— 'Once or twice. 

Q.-^Are you sure of the words $ well^ Piok^ yo«art 
Bot shooted yet^ or killed;^ or shot? 

A*— ^hooted, 

LoBD Chib^ BABON.-^Tbat is the commoa way comr 
mon people say that 

Mr. GARBow.*»-It is notj my Lord^ they |ay shot* 

Q.— I believe you and your family went on OM Man* 
sion to spend the evening at Mr. Bingham's i 

A.-^Yes. . 

Q.— Was that on the Christmafi night ? 

A.— Some where in the Christmas weak» 

Q.-r-By an invitation from Mr. Binghami 

A.-^Yes, sin 

Q.— You and your family went there to spend your 
evening? 

A.- Yes. 

Q.— What observations did Mr. Bingham «ake that 
night ;«-^and as nearly as you can express ibeaa ia bis own 
words i 

A. — I did not go there till after tea. 

Q.--*You had another engagement? 

A.— I had. He said he was very sorry I did not h%* 
pen to get there sooner* 

Mr. QA]utaw.*«WeU9 sir. 

A.— I told l»m I bad be^n engaged elsfwhcrtf I satf 
I was very glad to see tbens •(» Mmfoitable. 
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Mr. Garkow.— Well. ' 

Witness.— -Then you are not shooted yet as you came 
home. ' ' 

LoHD Chief Baron.— Well, witness, — Did you ever 
make tlie subject-matter of that letter matter of joculsir 
conversation before ? 

A. — Never. 
^ Q.-^What answer did you make to that observation ? 

A.— I said, no, and Hoped I never should. 

Qv— Did he ever then, or in the course of that even- 
ing, throw' it tnit jokingly again ? 

A. — ^Yes, we were sitting spending the evening toge- 
ther, and I did not tiake it just in the right way ;— I 
thought it was not pleasant. 

Q.— What did you say to him ? 

A.— I said, by God, sir, if I had not so good an opi- 
nion of you as I have, I should have thought you had 
written that letter. ' ' ~ 

Q.— What did Mr. Bingham do? 

A. — He turned his head away from me, and said, aha ! 
Va! '' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Q.-^Set up an affected laugh? 

A. — He did. 
- Q.^ — Was this subject afterwards ever mentioned again, 
except in the shape of your charge before the magistrates 
after that evening ? 

A. — It was mentioned no. more that evening. 

Q. — Was it ever afterwards till yott made your com- 
plaint? * . / .. 

A. — I cannot say any thing about that. 

Q.—- It must be a good month before the time when 
yon laid your letter, your complaint, before the ma- 
gistrates, or at lieast it was nearly so ? 

A.— Yes. « 
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"Q.-^I takci if for* granted^ Mr. Jenner/^iiideecl ure 
bave heard, after you came home you made ^no secret in 
the parish that you had received this klter? 

A.*^I did .not. I shewed it to my neighbours and 
it4ends,' and deinred them to asmt me. 
Q.-^ And; it was the subject of discussion ? 
A.*— It was. 
^ Q.««*I believe you. stated that you had received such 
m letter. from your wife, ata numerous meeting of your 
friends and neighbours t 

A.— I did.* 
V Q. — At a meeting of your neighbours to asmtin.tbe 
protection of your property against thieves, 8cc. 
A.P— Yes, sir. 

Q.— -I believe> Mn J^nner, you returned from^London 
on the2l8t? 

A.«— It was on Thursday, the SOtb. 
, • Q.— rAnd you called on Mr. Bingham the aext.day, 
«r tbe next day but one ? 

A^— It was not till Sunday. 

Q.'*-I>id you leave on one occasion this letter in his 
hands? 

A.— Never. 

Q.w^Did you not give it to hijxi to copy } 

A — Never. • . » 

Q.*-You showed him tbe letter ? 

A.— I shewed him the letter in the choro^. 

Q.— Did you shew it him any where el»l 

A*"— Not to my recollection. 

Loan Chisf BABONir— Yqu shewed him that letter 
»1K 
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ki /Cfat «btffdk aftSv^day ;-«4hftiini8 M Sandier ai^ ycm 
Mfcinttd, <m Ihc £3d «f fkoMiber f 

A. — Ycij my Lord. 

Mr. 6vBHBT.-^it wwfoimd an Sandaj^ Hbe l6th of 
December last, and it was on the following Sonday yoo 
shewed it to Mr. Bingham :-^now you ha^e fixed oh two 
letters particularly as your reason for believing the letter 
now mider oonsideration is his hand^wrtdng. The first 
ia die capital R, the last stroke of which, instead of be* 
ing round, tarns up sharp i 

A* — It is not like another person's R. When I took 
tiMt letter in my hand, I took it to be Mr. Biiagham's 
writing. 

Q. — Now the reason yoii have given is, that^ frMathe 
bottom of that R, there is a sharp tuming-iip, and it is 
because this resembks the R Mr. Bingham Writes i 

A. — Not altogether, but there is a resemblance. 

Q. — There is one of your own papers :««does itrestai- 
ble the least in the world that R in the letter I 

A. — ^They are turned off« little shcnrter. 
< . Q.-^Laok at the R's in the threatening letter, and at 
the R's in that paper of your own (kaiM^ IJUmto iUsi> 

A. — ^The resemblance there is not so good as same are. 
^ ^.^-49 there the least resemblance betvseen these R's f 
— ^Is there any resemblance between these two R*s? 

A. — I think there is. - 

Q. — Is therii any resemblance in that particiilar you 
mentioned to my friend about the sharp turn-up f 

A. — ^Not there : — these ia not a resensblaiica. 

Q. — You observed also that there was an f in Mares- 
iield that is like the f as written in the threatening letter, 
without a loop? . . 

^ A.<^In general he does not m;ake bis f 's with a loop 
at tJic bottom. 



Q.«-Look at Aat (handing t^mUiflk^ foperMH^Bn) 
Md #ay ^v^tilMfir that k Mt a^ldop r 
A.— I cannot call that s^ loop. 

other paper.) 

A*<^thai 19 what I call a loop. 

Q*— -Yon never saw a plainer loop in your life.-*4a thrat 
likiwiilitlgalsor 

A*-— Y€9> sir. 
^ Q.^-*-New, Mr. Jenner> at Me pferiod jfotf IhougM tfiit 
letter had come from some of the foresters ? 

A— I certainly did, from Mr. BiOghatilV tetiAen- 
ticmfaig H. ; 

LoED Cbibf BARON.^Ftott kid firtt tdiBntk&t^g 

A.— He did so at one time. He had saspected it mih 
wlb^l^SAreaitdSemdi^. ^ ' 

Q. — ^He named some person, some particular f^^lMn t' 

A;>^YeSf he did. 

Q.— What was the nama of .*•• pmM? ^ 

A.-^Goldspriag. 

Q^l beg ta ask yo», «r^ ?*ether you newlsaid you 
believed it to be Goldspriiig*s hand-writiag ?^ 
'. A.«HNever# 

Q.«»Did you not state that on your examination before 

^inagiitrattt? 

A.-^N6t to believe it was his hand-writing* 

QL«*^*DWt yon not say that yon ywwslf beKete4 to to 

beeriUiptfing^ baiid^writiiie after Mr- Biag^W* Iwl 

suggested it was his hand- wrHui|( ? 

Q.-.Did you ever say y<m believed it cawie kmQ^ 
sprbg? / 

A,^Ncver. 




Q.«^Ycm never said to? 

A. — I never said so : I tkt^et said I thcmght th^t be 
wrote it. 

. Q^^Thatyoa never said you thought it came, from 
Goldspring ? ' 

A.— Not to my recollection.*— If I recollect it i will not 
deny it« . _. 

Q, — ^I do not say yon will Mr. Jenner. The foreatert 
in your neighbourhood are a set of people,--*8oaie ofdiem 
are people pf whpm a thing of this sort might be ex- 
pected ? 
. A* — I cannot say. ! . ' , 

Q.—- Such things have been in your parish .in fopner 
tiines^rr-a threatening letter f . 

A.*— There was a letter dropped^ but not a threataaii^ 
letter?,. . , , . 

Q. — But some ugly letter, though there was^paboriMiig 
of houses i . . .. 

A. — A letter was dropped in the parish but not thieat- 
ening^ andafaggot^tackWaafired. 

Q. — ^They were a very bad set of people? 

A^They are like people in . other countries* They 
never injured me. 

Q. — 'But they are a set of persons who will /have their 
Wn way? . i - . 

A. — ^I cannot say about that, any one person .'sipre .than 
another. ^ ' 

Q.-*-^You do not mean to say they are patfeeriiaaf J0|9ral 
perfertion to copy fi*om ? Patterns of correct eoAdllol i . 

A* — No, not in pftrticttlar. 

Q. — Did you never say they had threatfoed to akoot 
you, and 10 destroy your property. . ! ' 

h. — Never ? I had a letter, only nick-namet. 



Mb, 6armw.*--I aol afidd.we-oqgbinoif taimei^ios^. 
We are going too far. ' ,♦ 

, Mr. Gi7XN,BT. — ^Mr. Jeiuier did you ever tell any body 
ibai-yott ttt^cted the foresters j 

A.*-<-»I never told any body I siispeeted the foresters.. I 
did not^^aow who it was : I wanted to know. . ^ 

Q. — I want to know whether you ever did say to any 
person whatever that you suspected the letter: bad cdnie 
6(o» the.foreslters ? 

A. — I cannot say ; to a particular person T. might.. 
Q. — ^It would be rather remarkable if you bad gone to 
a distance from yoiir home to say that ? 

A« — If I said thatj it was at the House of Correction at 
'Lewes. 

Q. — Did yon not say so at the House of Correctiou at 
Lewes? • . .' 

A. — I really cannot give it a recollection. .. , 
Q. — Did you go to the House of Corr^tioo at Lftwes 
ipibe» a maik^of the name of Best wa? there in custody? 
A,— I did. ' i 

Q.-r-Did you not. say you believed the letter came fi^om 
the foresters^ and that Best^ if he chose^ could giv^ sonpue 
information about it, f 
. A.-f^I did not say I believed it, I might think U. 
Q.-— That you believed it cam^ frgm the fprester^Mtlild 
that you believed that Mr. Best could give s<Hne -infotina^ 
tion. Do you make a difference betweeni>thii|kipg ai^d be* 
'lieving? Did you not say it? ..;..;,. n 

A.-*If I recollect, I think I said so. t . . 

Q.-^Anddoyou not think that you; said you. belifved 
Best could give some information ?: . . . . ,, * - .:i 

A.— I said perhaps I tboqghtiohe) might kn^lBLflAme* 
thing about it. And this I did)% the .^«r i^CtlMr. 
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B Jag jum md^ gm of ifct kifcabilBirty, ^lAto ^lidti 
to do it. . . u . 

Q.-f-Tbe prrndpal inhabitenta of your {lank wiihed 
you to learoy from the keBpoaot th« Homm mS GafracikMii 
4t hemes, lome infomuttkui reipeotiDg this lottery -and to 
try to find it onti Yoa shewed the letter tojdMfNEimpsl 
InhabiftaiitB? 

A.'-^Not to the princi^ iohabitaitli* 

Q.^-Do you remember shewing it to the aiociiag ^ 
the society? 
' A.i-«i^Y«e9 I did. 

Q.-^How many persoM might Aeie be pr esent ^ 

Ar>^£ight^ tea, ortwehre* 

Q. — Of the principal inhabitants of Maresfield ? 

A.«^Yes. 

Q* — ^AU of you desirous of finding out who waa. the 
author of it? 

A^^-^drtainly. « 

Q.-^Pei4iapB yoo soipectsd the other itthabilanis vf 
Maresfield? 

" A.<^ cannot say^ we mighty we wefe aspMos to find 
Hoat. 

Q4 — ^When you did this, it was with a Tiew to fiad out 
who wrote it, and who was the auUior ? How long has 
Mr. Bittf^am been the curate of your parisli? i 
• A«-^ cannot positively say, fire or aix yeamk v 

ift^-^iaA you wheriier be has not discfaaffed the du- 
des of hb office with a great deal of Msiduity and 4Qaie 
ever since he has been your curate ? . ] 

' Loaf>CaiM Baaon.t^Has he disdnaxged Mhi^ da- 
ties with great attention to his parish i 
* A.-^¥«ft, Ibaveviothingtosiaytotbaconlcary. . 

Mr. QwnttBV.— 'Hehaslbeen instrumental inidiefiiSi- 
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XAwhmmH of * 9elm>l for^fae^diioalbJtaf chtUiw 
wbiob «ie edoMttd tbirtjr girU i>i Miuroi&eld ? 

A.— -No, sir* 
' . Otf<^4&cHt ft<sbtrity-9cbMl lor ib«.ediie«ii«H» of twenty 
iHT thirty girls? 

. A.-— Yes, by bis soliciting tbe subscriptioM, aadubing 
an active part in it* 

Q. — I do not Wfvo^ Mr. Jenoer, tbat Mr. Bingbam 
nnraa at all tbe expense of it : I do not mean to deprive 
jfen of the merit of yoar tabsoription, bnt only ^ai be 
suggested die plan boA was iDsmmenlal in estaUisliing 
a cliarifyTiehool for Ae eduealiott of tbe children of tbe 
poor inbabitanto, and wbicb is very mueb to your honoiif 
and to yonr advantage; he was the treanirer, and «ook 
iOiM of the tronbk of it? 
A.~Yes, he did. 

Q.— I believe^ Mr. Jenner, yon went to Mr. damp's^ 
atLewes^ for advice f 
' iu^^^Idldj sir. 
().-^On what day? 
A. — ^I cannot say. 

Q. — Do you rem^nber when it was ? 
t A.-^l cannot partionkurly say when it was : I went vritb 
my brother. 

Q* — How long after you came . koma from London ; 
Iriibiii^week? 

' A.-r.I tfdnk it was less tiian that^ Itkiidc it was on the 
next Saturday. 
Q.--Tbat would be tbe ^d of Deecoiber i 
' A.— Iain hot poritive : I went toMt. Cramp's for ad« 
^ce, and to find out who was the author of the latter. 
It vas wkhln a feUr days after t came home from 
London^ 
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: LoBB CaiEV BABOK.^it was sbolliy after. Can yooT. 
ftate from your recollection that it wa» Wftlim a week ) ^ r 

A. — I do not recollect^ I cannot positively say. • . 

Mr. GvENBT. — It was some time brfoie yon ntede^ 
this charge on Mr. Bingham ? . ' « 

A,— Q, yes. 

Xe^xatnined by Mr. GAbBow- 

Q.--Mr. Jeoner^ I must ask you a <]iiestioooc t^o. y<w 
haveheen asked, about t¥e foreoers;. th« ^etf^r speaksof 
fiAy good fellows d,e^raHiied to k^^ oi^ri 1miM ; /jwl^fPH 
persons enclosed any public land? , . .: ,. .-^ 

A. — Yes, tbey bad enclosed some land. 

Q.—- Had any of these enclosures b^a th^Pfrfj. Qffd^ 
by those who claimed the right of common ?. Ha4 any^ of 
the fence6.been thrown down ? i j - • : 

A. — ^The fences in general were all thrown down* .. .<j; 

Q. — Did you ever know any human being suspect apJ 
foresters or Goldspring till Mr. Bi^bMn;.told.yo.i},he 
suspected Goldspring ? .,;... 

A. — No one person whatever. . j . ... t^ 

r -Q.~--Had you uny sospicioi^ pf bica till Mn^iogbam 
told you he suspected him ? : 

A. — Not particularly. 

Q. — Did you suspect that he wrote that letter^ or cwiy^ 
it tobe writtei^>:.tUl Mr. Bingham; tolfl you he sgspei^ed 
him ? ..J 

A. — No, I.did^iot. ... . 

> Q.-^Had you hay other gtfouiid . for si^piciqp < till ,Mr. 
Bingham told you to suspect him ? , i . , i . . / r 

A.-^He went for bis license and it wa^ not granted* 

Mr. Gabbow. — That is not an answer to ipy guesi^bon* 



vMr. Bingham wonU not grai^ bim irlift*«ag fiecessiury 
to have a licence^ and id cenaeqnence of that tbere waa 
sonie ground by him to say that be autpected. bim ;- L^m 
not asking that : — bat my: qti^tion to yon is, had.^tou 
any saspiciop that Qoldspring. meant todo.yoQt«^ mis* 
ohiefy or had anything^ to do with the willing or send- 
ing this letter^ bnt as Mr. Bingham told yon be suipeetecl 
Wm? 

. A. — ^None : I never knew that he had any animosi^ 
against me. 

Q.-^Yonr application to the keeper of the House of 
Correction at Lewes^ did it proceed from yourself or Mr. 
gingham? 

A.*^From the advice of Mr. Bingham and the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the parish. 

- Q»r--You told me you could not think, chat your.friend 
apd a c^eigyman could do such a thing: but, except tfaat^ 
WAS ycmr option ever altered as to the writing of that 
letter i 

. • Af-il thought it wa^ his writing, but thought he. could 
not do it : I could not harbour the thought in my breast. 
Q. — ^You were convinced of the fact, though you Were 
unwilling to believe your friend could, do it? 

liOnn Chief Babon.— You did not accuse bim in 
plain terms of doing it? 
AfTT^l thoi^t it a delicate point. 
Mr. Gabbow«^Now, piy JLord, I propose to rdad the 
Jetter*. , 

LoBO Chiet Babon.— At the time the forest wai 
thrown open were there any threats by the foresters that 
ftey would revenge themselves? 
.' A*-^l did pot hear any. 
Q.-t^Had Mr. Bingham any part of these inclosures? 



A.^YtB, it)iM called Hmi. 
.Q.~And was diat throws q>a? 

A.*-^It was ihrowB open. 

Q.^The wbole was lefdkdf 

A.-^The witole was lereUed^ my lord. 
- Q^r-^Was U really hisj oroalyoalled hiu, ordoaa^k^ 
i tenapt of his ^ 

A. — I cannot positively say, the man is here, my loid^ 
who knows whether he did it or not» 

Mr. Gabrow. — My lord, I now propose to read die 
letter. 

. Xhis later tpas directed tq Mr^ MidUivd Je$m€r, mkl 
was read by the auociate, as were also part of ike pef^n^ 
ik Mr. Binghmm's tumd-^wriiutgy and proimed by Mr. 
Jenner, marked B. C. D. E. F. G, and H. mkki A«d ike 
sepM Waier-mar^ nf Evans and 8(^9, 1806, wkick was 
on the threatening letter, amd to shew the resemblanee ht^ 
tween the prisonef^s hand-writing mid iht writing in Mi 
letter. 

. Mr. GAnaow.-^That ii the kttar yon received from 
your wife? 
''/A.-^Yes, sir. 

Q.— You, at one tinie, put it into the hrads o# Mtt 
Hof^r^ 

A.— I did. 

Lord Chibf Babow. — Had it been m yonr bttds 
from the time ypu received it from yomr vnttf ' 

A.~Yes, till it was first given to Samuel libiter to 
tafce copies. • » 

Q. — Was it out of your sight? 

A. — Yes, sir. ; J 

Qt— You have no doubt this is the same letter jfour 
wife gave you? . . • . . » *. ^, 

A."~I am confident of that. 
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Samuel Libiter^ exam^n^if 5y Mr. Garhow. 

Q.— Your Christian name is Skmnel f 
r A,-^Y^, sir, ••"''•• •' 

Q.— Pray did Mr. Jenner giTe you that letter lb copy, 
^o be sent to the Insuranee-Office i 

A— He did. 

Q.— -Did you gire it him haok in the same 8ta«e in 
which you received it ? 

A.— IiUd. 

Mr. GaURow to Mr. Jbnner.— And then after that 
you pilt it into *e hands of Mr^ Hopper? Was it out 
of your sights Mr. Hopper? 

A. — I gave it to Mr. Smith (clerk to Mr. Hopper). 

Mr. Smith examined by Mr. GarroW. 

Q.— >Mr. Smithy did Mr. Hopper deliver you a letter 
to copy? 

A.-^Yes^ sir: that it the letter. 

Q.---Did you deliver it up in the same iMatte you 
received it? 

A.— Yea, «ir. 

Q.— To Mr. Hopper? 

A.— To Mr. Hopper. 

Q.— Aiid did jron deliver back that letter w the same 
Ateto Mr. Jeoaor?. 

A.— I did, 

Richard Trill^ examined by Mr. PdoLSY. 

Q.— Mr. Trill, I believe yoi^ are a farmer^ are^on 
notj living in the parish^ near Maresfield?. 



A*— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Had yoa any sons at school with Mr* Bingham ? 

A. — I had three. 

Q.— How long; since? 

A. — ^About a year and a half ago : I cannot cUstinetly 
state the time of the last boy. 

Q. — During' the time your sons were at school widi 
him, did you ever receive any notes or bilk from him? 
^...Sometimes I hadnotes. 

Q.— Did you ever see him Write? 

A.— I never saw him write above <mce; the bills I have 
jn my hand I received from him for schooling. 

Q. — On those bills have you settled the accounts with 
him? 

A.~Yes.^ 

Q.— And acted on them as Mr. Bingham's bills? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you got any receipts there from Mr. Bing- 
ham ? 

A.— Yes, sir, do you wish to see them. 
(They were handed over by the witness to tht learned cotmul.) 

Mr; Gark'Ow. — Are they in their order of dates? 

No answer. . 

Mr. PooLEY.— Now, Mr. Trill, did you ever see Mr. 
Bingham's hand-writing? 

A. — No farther than these accounts. 
'. Q.^— Now, Mr. Trill, (hawng handed tqi-to hk^ the 
threatening letter,) after having seen Mr. Bingham witle 
and transacted business with him on these bilis, can you 
say whether you believe that letter to be Mr. Bingham's 
hand-writing? . 

A.— I do, sir : I firmly believe it is. 
* Q. — Have" you read it, sir? 

A. — ^Ihave. 



Q. — Have you seen the direction? 
- * A. — ^Yes, sir. " 

Q.— Yoii firmly believe it ii? his hand-writing ? 

A.— I firmly believe it is Mr. Bingham's hand-writing; 



^Crpss-examined by Mr. Common Sbbjeant. 

Q. — I think yon say ybn never saw him write more 
than once? 

A.~No.. 

Q. — And the other times were the bills yon leceived 
-frpm him>-^that is all the means you have of forming a 
judgement on that subject? 

A.— Yes, it is. 

Q. — Do you look on that to be his common hand- 
writing? 

A.— No, sir ; not all of it. 
' Q. — Does that seem to be a disguised or a. natural 
hand? 

A. — It appears to be some natural and some disguised, 

Q.*— Some natural and others disguised ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And with only these means you have formed your 
judgement, having only seen him write pnce, and having 
received these two or three bills? 

A. — And other writings that I have seen besides. 

Mr. PooLEY. — Besides the bills you have put in, 
you have seen other writing of his ? 

A»*— "Yes. 

Mr. Common Sebgsant. — ^This gentleman taught a 
great many persons to write ? 

A— He did. 

Q.— "Mr* Bingham was teaching a great many pei^ons 
to write? 



A. — ^Ycs, sir. 

Q.-— 'Do yon not find it a very common thiia^^ «I)#fi « 
person writes after anotber^ to c«tcb» tery MtnraUy, a 
great deal of bi^ manner of hand^wrhing l 

A.— I never saw a copy of Mr. Bingham's. 

Q. — ^Yonr sons always write from a copy i 

A.— In all the books my sons had I never saw his hand- 
writing aa a copy. 

Q. — Is it not natural in writing and copying from 
another to catch his manner of hand-writing? 

A.— *Il is* 

Mr. Com If OK S9rjkant.»«»I should think if any 
body had tried to imitate Mr. Bingbam's hand-writing 
be would have done it more exactly. 

. Be^xammed by Mr. 6arr6w« * 

Q.— A boy catches the manner of the writing of a 
person whose writing he is copying ? 

A.— Yes. 
' ' Q. — ^As far as your knowledge extends^ could those 
who learned of Mr. Bingham have catched his manner of 
writing from his private papers? 

A.— No. 

Q._What did they write after? 

A.— From, copper-plate copies. 

Q. — Would that enable them to catch a manner of 
hand- writing which they had no opportunity of seeing? 

A. — I do not suppose it would. 

John Knight, examined by Mr. (jtARrow. 

Q. — You reude at Maresfieid^ Mr. Knight? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— How long have you lived there, sir? 
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A.— All my life. 

Q. — How long have you known the Reverend Mr. 
Bingham i 

A.'^AII the time be has been there. 
Q. — ^That is five or six years? 
A. — I believe it is. 

Q. — Attend to me : have yoa^ during the greatest part 
of that^ime, transacted business with him^ to bring yon 
)Eu;quainted with his manner of hand-writing i 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— Now how long have you been in the habit of see- 
ing his hand-writing. 
A. — ^Two or three years. 

Q.— Have you occasionally seen him in the act of 
writing ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did you by that means become well acquainted 
with his character and manner of writing f 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— He was the curate of the parish of Maresfield 
and had the whole business of the church to manage? 
A. — Yes. 

Q.«-Had you any parish-office to perform during any 
part of that time ? 
A.— Yes. 
Q.— What? 

A.— Overseer of the poor in the parish. 
Q. — ^That brought you very much together. 
A.-.Yes. 

Q. — As to matter of accompts ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you consider yourself as well acquainted witb 
his hand- writing? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

9 
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Q.— -Look first at the superscription ; «%9ae kftHd-WTit- 
ing do jm believfe thai to be i 

A. — Mr. Bingham's handowriting* 

Q.— Do you speak of it with a coDsiAerabl^ 4¥9c^f of 
certainty, or have you any doubt about it f l^^k at the 
outside first ? 

A*'^Ye»i I wi^atiafi^d it is bis writing f 

Q.^^i4>pw it ; 4q ypti open it aad look ni it« i^Mfptj^i 
do you beliieve tb^ to beltll Mr> Kngbam's handrwiiting? 

A. — {Jfter looking at it) I do not know for thewhoi^. 

lioao CftiRP SAiioit .««^Po you believe nU the xe^l tq 
be his ? 

A.— I do. 

Ma. OA|i|tQW,^If you bad seen that ^ng at the 
post-office or on Mr. Jenner's table un-opened, Mu^W 
you have believed this to be Mr. Bingham's wrifl^ i 

A.«wY0i. 

Q.«— Should, you have entertained a doubt on diat 
subject ? 

A,-^No, sir. 

Qir^Vfw there any particular letter or letter ia Mr. 
Bingham's manner of ordinary writing that ataiek you 
fflttiagnlwitieay before this tiansactioa of Dbe threatening 
letter? Had you observed any thing angular in the forw 
mation of any particular letter ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.—- What had struck yioo as being singular. 

A.— The/'s and Ji's. 

^.— These had struck you. 

A. — ^The/had struck me in Msiresfield. 

Q.«— When you mention R do you mean the <?apitKj R 
or tha final r's? . 

A. — I mean the capital R in the superacription df 
'*Bi." 
Q. — Had you observed before this letter that he cast 



of mankind? 
A..-HNQ. 

Lord Chief Baeon.— Abput/'sand ^:§« 
A.— I had obs^>\v|iMj,ib^ ^•#. 

acUons bftd »ew l^tefli jp^Me, did i^ p^Ak^^^y of b«» 
letters ii)i a singular way and which were uptlilie pl^er 
fS^^'^ ii^ j^Acrftl? W^ th^i[§ apy thing q44 tJl^t.it]rock 
yftj^ .s|s Aifeiflg ftiPW tljij^ WftOftfJT in which <>4ii«ir p^plf 
li^d^ *«»:? PW :l^ sx^ta? his If^ likp «tb^ peppte? 

A.— I J^ew tl;^^ frq^i WQ^W -R- 

3^*. Q^MiQ?¥,r— You ki^ft^then^ fto/n.th? ^R^pf otfw 

Lord Chief Pa&on.*-7JPi4 ^pu kpQ;^ hip ^ fi«9fl| 
9$herp?flB^'a?. 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. Garrow.— He made his ^ in a particMlar form i 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And you find that in this letter ? 

A.-^Yes. 

Q. — And you have no doubt that is his hand*writiag i 

A. — I have no dpjubt of U- 

Q, — Have you got any papers ib^e wi^ fhP w.^r^ 
mark of Evans and Co. 

(He produces some papers.) 

Q.---Who8e .writing is thati bit Mr. Bingham's? 

A'-^Yes. 

Q.T-nrTfaese are^urivate piqiera you had from him Wore 
be was taken. inip custody i 

A.^Ye«. 

Q.-r-A^d they h^ve remained %mong your priv9^ 
pagers? 

A.— Yes, 



fOMfjPOpertMf daici Fdftuary \, 1810» AewUtr-mark 
Etatu and Co, 1806 J 

Q. — Have you any other vrith^e water-mark of Evans 
and Co. up6n it. 

(He hands over another.) 

Q. — ^This was likewise among your private papers and 
has be^n found since Mr. Bingham was in custody i 

A.— Yes. 

Mb. Garrow. — ^This, my lord, is a whole sheet of 
paper, and not only contains the water-mark of £vans 
and Sons, but on the i^ther half-sheet is a statement of 
charity for educating the children, and signed by Mr. 
Bingham, from £aster, 1809, to March £5th, 1810; 
and on this Mr. Ri. Jenner occurs ; and your lordship 
will observe how the capital J. is formed. 

Q. — Have you any other paper with that water-mark ? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. GtJRNEY. 

Q. — You mentioned something about/f 

A.— Yfes. 

Q. — What was the peculiarity in the/? 
• A.— It was R, sir. 

Q. — Did you remark the/ at all ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What is your observation on the fi 

A. — It is a right-down/ and no loop at the bottom^ 

Q.— That you say is peculiar to him in the way he 
forms the /, and that is one of his singularities ; now; 
sir, look at that, which is also his writing, (handing up 
a paper to him) did you ever see a plainer loop in your 
life than in that word which I have pointed out to you 
on that paper i You say that is also his writing ? 

A. — I do not know. 



Q.— -Bo yoo believe it to be hit wriiittg or nxXf 

A. — ^I believe the other to be his writing. 

Q. — ^Take it into your hasd^ fir ; do you believe thkt 
to be his writing ? 
'A.^Jftcrlookb^aiit) Yes. 

Q. — Is your belief stronger or weaker upon that sub- 
ject i 

A. — I believe it to be his. 

Mr. GuBNEY. — It is the receipt^ my lord^ which Mr. 
Trill produced. 

Mr. Gabbow. — In the forming of these particular 
letierst thi|t is the general character, such as y<m would 
ll«Te acted on and considered it as his writing ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Did your boys go to his school i 

.A.— Yes- 
Mr. GuBNEY.— Did not Mr. Bingham teach them to 
write, by imitating his own writing i .. 

A.— «Tbey did not go but a little while : I understand 
he set them copies while they wrote single letters ; but* 
when they came to write words by joining several letters 
together, they had copper-plate copies. 

Q. — ^Was it not his habit to set them by bis pwn writ-* 
ing? 

A.— I believe it waji». 

John Maykabd, exatained by Mr. Pooley. 

Q. — ^Mr. Maynardy you are a shop-keeper at Mares 
field? 

A;-r-'Yes; sir. ' » ^ 

Q. — Have you ever transacted any business with Mr. 
Bingham'?^ ■'•.!.• 

A.— Yes, sir. 



Q.— Hsreywi ^vm Mn Him trrke f 
A. — I have, nr^ at tHaei. 
Q.«>^Yod hftve occasiimMy seen bin #rHe ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Were you eyer mtki h4blt of gi^i&g tfhi eatH for 
«bcotemodhi«ionuliiHs f 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.*-^You and he have dealt iti tKat itiaftmf f 
AA-^Yt^, Hr. 
Q.^-For how long ? 
A.-i^lbrtec or fbtir y«Mi ba*. 

had you-fifies^umtljr M ^dntiikjr <»f being Uifil Wii» f 

A.— Very seldom, but I have seen hini write. - 

Q.—From thd ifctt<iwled^e you tai^ af^l»iiftttdu Wri- 
ting, look at that, and say whether you dp of ^ not be- 
Meir^ iilat i* His b»i«|i1^H«i!^ ft ^ ' • i - - ) 

A.— I do believe thfii id fcii m this otftiide^ 

Q.^if^vf ic^ tit thlddfisid^, sir. Whftt dw fon Aiink 
W thatr yifm i3 ybia^ bjdi^ 6f Oi^mfi^mt ^J^ 
««{|»vb tlifit t6 %<^ Ms ^itteg? 

A. — I cannot tMI llWit. 

Q.3^I do lidt ttift fcni ^iiifii]^ \ ^Mt djb ^ belMv^ ? 

A.— -It is Si fictitious hand. 

Q.— It is a fictitious hand ; do jo^ Uelil^e ^h wAin^ 
to be his ? 

A.-5-J bB}i\3ve Itie dikeetion h. 

Samuel Jtree was here called, but did not answer. 

RicBARD Andrew Turner, exam«i€«2 Ay Mr.^AsAow. 

Mr. G ARROW. — ^Mr. Atree is not just at.lMMiv ifi^d 
therefore I shall ex(unine Mr. Turner. 
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HWeit? . • • i . i.> . 

At«^ltei. ■ ' 

Q..^Wheredoyouittid0? . i^ 

A.—At Lewes. 

Q. — H)elieve you are concerned for lhe.R«verfe»d>Ir. 

Rivetty who is the rector of MmresBidd f » 

-. A.«M4>I'«m. 

Q.— Since Mr. Bingham became cutmte of MafwflcW, 
yon had frequent i^prtfuiftltieft of traoiaetmg biHihess 
with Mr. Bingham, concerned as you are for the rect^ ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now, sir, hfiviog seen him write freijuently^ have 
you acqiiired a compfetent knowledge of his character of 
writing? , ^ ,• 

A.-^Yes, sir. , ;, 

Q.--.N0W, sir, take that letter into your h^d, and 
say if you had seen i^ at the post-office windbw^'or J)fing 
Oftia tabl6, whose hand-writing should you believe ibat 
to be impressed on that letter ? ' 

A.— The hand-writing of Mr. Bingham. 

Q. — ybil must hot compound your answer at all of 
any comparison you have made with your letters itfom 
this person ; but refejrripg back to that character, formed 
in your mind by Mr. fiingham^s hand-writing, can you 
say whether you have a belief thai is or is not Ws hand* 
writing f . 

A.— I can by a comparison of it with other hand-wri- 

Q.— »A comparison of a hand-writing with otheit hand- 
writing canaot be permitted : The question is, wbe;ther 
i^^ 6hatli6t^t o^ Itiat papfer agrees with the charactei an- 
^cedeiltiy ifApfess^d oh your mind of Mr. Bingham's 
^and-writing.^ If you have ho such knowledge, say so. 
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and (here is an end* of it Hare yon anj belief or pre- 
vious knowledge^ of Mr. Bingham's writing ? Referring 
to tnat alone, and excluding' every thing else, do yoa be^ 
lieve that to he his hand-writing t 

A— I do. . 

Q.-«-Now open it ? 

A* — I do firmly believe it. 

Q;»»What is your helief, sir, with respect to the oon<* 
tents of that letter f 

' A.-^Tbat they are likewise Mr. Bingham's hand-wri*- 
ting. 

Sabiuel Atreb^ examined by Mr. Gasbow. 

Q.— -Mr. Atree, I believe you are a smith at Mares- 
field? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Have you been employed occasionally by Mr. 
Bingham? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— Have you received money from him for soniething 
he received ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did he write the form of the receipts occasionally ? 

A. — I cannot exactly speak to that. 

Q. — Have you seen him write ? 

A.— Yes, frequently, yes. 

Q.— And, besides that, frequently seeing his haqdr 
writing? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Will you look at that, (hatuUng the threatening 
letter tor him,) and say whether you believe that to be 
Mr. Bingham's hand- writing ? 
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A.—(JJier hokmg at it) I believe it is. 

Q.^Be so good at to open it : Do jou believe tbat to 
be bis hand^ writing ? . 

; J^.^ After looking at ity he md) There is a jesem- 
blance^ ^ir, certainly. 

Q.-— Does that resemblance to the character you h^ve 
obflerved in his writing induce y<wi to Mi^ve it to be 
his? 

A.— Yes, sir. . . . ♦ 

Q.— And do you, in your conscience, believe it is hm 

A.-Ido. 

• ■ . ... '-^ 

Cfo«^:r«iw«ed[ 6y Mr. CpMMON Sbejeant. / 

Q._Were you a member of the Society for the Prose- 
cution of Felons ? : 
A.— Yes. 

Q.^When did you first see that letter ? 
A.-*-On a Thursday evening- 

Q.«-Was that the Thursday evening Richard Jcnner 
said be had first seen it ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 
Q.^Was John Maynard one of that society ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— And Mr. Knight ? 

A. -Mr. Knight I think was not there that night. 

Q.— Mr. Trill is one of that society i 

A.— No, sir. 

Q.— He is not? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Susan, examined by Mr. Gareow. 
Q^i^Where do you reside, Mr. Susan ? 



Q.-^How long have ydti ktiown Mr. BipgliaM ? 

A. — About four years^ sir^ I think. 

Q.-^Haye you had MOttsidfi to MMlsiU:!: btieiDes? ^lih 
him ? • 

A, — I have. ''* - 

Q;— LXo see hini write ? 

A. — 1 have. 

Q.-^And to see his hand-writing when you have not 
il^ti hiiii Wtit^ ? 

A.— I have. •» • 

Q. — Be so goody sir, as to look at (hat letter f What 
was thS Mttit^ bf tfa^ busihess you thmsacted with him ? 

A.-^I discounted some bills for him ; I got them di^ 
cbtiilted tot hiria. 

Q.— That brought you frequently together, and toadi* 
you acquainted with the manner of his writing i 

A.— It did. 

Q.r-Be so good as to castyotir «>ye opoti the hand- 
ip?rillhg in that letter, and say, Iron! your aeqiiainttoce 
with Mr. Bingham's hand-writing, whbse hand-wrifelng 
do you believe that to be ? 

A.— Tb be Mr. fiihghato'l 

Q. — You believe that to be Mr. Bingham's ; have yog 
any doubt that it is Mr. Binghami 

A.— No, tit, -^ 

Q.— Have you ftrty dtiilbt ^ tb eithkt of them ? 

A. — I have not, sir. 

Q, — Would you, in transaction^ between him and 
yourself, on that letter coming to you, would yon hdvc 
acted on it as his haad-writing? . 

A.— I T#oold, though it is dfegtii^d ; I *?afi see through 
the djiigui^. 



ting ? 

A.-— I have noti 

Crass-examned by Mh GtfAilri!:*; 

Q. — ^Mr. Sus^n^ have you been making any inquiry of 
th« witnesses who hayebeei^^ifiaininecl^ what they have 
h^n asked to while you were standing on the outside ? 

A. — I have not. 

Q.-r-You have not adced any nf tfie witnesses that have 
}>een examined what questions were put to them i 

A.— No. 

Q.—I mean {puttif^ the words) have any of the wit* 
nesses, examindEl i4 hahd-t^riiing, tUlfi you> after they 
IDame out^ ^' stick to your belief and that will do?" 

A.— No. 

Q.— None of them ? '^ 

A. — None of them. 

^^NotloSng Mce tb»k saiH? 

A<*^Notfaii^. sm 

Q. — And you haV« ttoi inade any inqfftiry of any illiii; 
pf any of the witnesses ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Ybu arfe iSlre yet that you made no inquivy of 
any of them as to the poinu they W^fcevaidiii^ to? 

. Q^'ofimi thele been any thing said wkmiMi the (indcooe 
^«y kavegiv^sn.^ 

Ai^-^No> nbtbiiij^. 

MT»GARRbw.<^HttvtB you had any cbttvtrsatioii Mtk 
fpny 6f the wim^lsesttsto the qnestioni tlMy were asUdt 

A.--Nb. 
. fyi*f*<h ^id aayoflhita^tfeU yo^ to ^^ stick to your belief 
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aod ibat would do;'* or any thing reblive to the cavuie ) 
A.— -Nothing at all. ' '\ 

Q.— That you swear most positively ? . . 
Mr. Serjeant Bsst.— My lord^ that b the case oa 

tbepartof the piosecution. 



DEFENCE 



TO THE 



FIRST INWCTMENT. 



The case on the part of. the prosecution being closed^ 
The Lord Chief Baron said, Mr. Kngham^do you 
.wish to say any thing in yoiir defence i 

The prisoner read the following defence : 

My Lord and Gentlemen of die Jury^ ' 
The awful situation in which I am now placed before 
^oa ■ will sufficiently account to you for any agitation 
which you piay have observed in my behaviour^ or for any 
incorrectness that may exist in the few observations to 
'Which' I earnestly request y oar attention. I am charged 
with having $ent a threatening letter to my neighbour 
and friend^ Mr. Richard Jenner.— -Now> gentlemen^ you 
are possessed of the feelings of honest men, and will 



Teadity adxnrit^ that it is not common for men^ even of the 
ttiost depraved habits^ to commit desperate crimes with- 
out some temptation, or some inducement for such 
ciitiies^ to draw them from the line of their duty. The 
minds of men, being differently formed^ are acted upon 
by different motives : the love of revenge may lead one 
man into a crime ; the pursuit of some lust or gratifica* 
tion may lead another astray ; but, surely, gentlemen, 
there never has been^an instance, within the knowledge of 
any of you, of a man committing a heinous crime, and 
exposing himself to ignomiiny and misery Here, and 
eternal punishment hereafter, without being led so to do 
by any motive or temptation whatever* 

Mow, gentlemen, let me earnestly entreat you to consi- 
der whether this is not exactly the complexion of the 
crime with which I unfortunately stand accused before 
you*«— Those persons who have given evidence atgainst 
me this day have, one and all of them, admitted, and the 
prosecutor himself has told you, no quarrel had taken 
place between him and me ; that we were not only neigh- 
bours but aetually friends, and, to a certain extent, com- 
panions ^^^i can with real comfort assert, that, as I had 
never been injured, so I neither did, nor do now, harbour 
any ilUwill towards him; bis son and his nephew can^e 
daily to school to me : is not this, gentlemen, the most 
convincing proof of the estimation in which I was held 
by him, and of my being on terms of perfect good neigh- 
bourhood with him ? 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to ask you, as men and as 
Christians, whether it could enter into your hearts 
\o believe, that I could do, not only so wicked, but so 
foolish and absurd, an act, and one so much without a 
motive, as that of which I have been so unhappily ac- 
cused ? But, if I could have committed so horrid an ac;^ 
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I not only tlimU lMkvi8^40K itw^tbopiiitfijr ii ^ilMtJMi 

ttDtiQDs^ ;hut m liie l«ce of eva^ry iii4ii6eiMf>t whipb woiM 
h«»s pleaded 9iarpiig^y on the mbi^ M4e> aind wm14 )mm 
vMhM4 «Eif from Ibe pfffi|i«lrftti<}D iif it Sbonld i 
Bot theieby biave l>^a ri^^ipg the Ip^ qC tb^iiim^ip nf 
Biyntfti^sifi^igbbQur^-^xpoMogipysj^lf to tb€ fibDmfer 
9friftwi.}Qi^ of »y .#obol^i^j~aB4 brkgiiig ioswi d^t 
«iiriieiaaii..<?t& wywlf wd on my i9mi\yf <^vW I^^Mt 
dwieft^ bftve boi^ so w^ Rnd stlupidj ii^ well .as «• 
liick^^ as tp bwe seftt tbia totter^ however dju^iped, i^ 
ibe bouse of my ooi^bow, aod dropped it in jtbe wexy 
eye of my pupils, who wjer« in tbe daily habit df seeiiig 
Hie wvite i Geademeh, this is not all : I hopr ^is cojirt 
wtH pardon me &xr intruding on ite lime .wfetle I point 
oat a few ^eirenmstanises which i tbinb wiU xender. it mota 
improbable that I could be guilty of ifaa orinue impnla^ 
iQine^. pne <^ ib^^ boys^ and only oo^» gaPtbmen, bas 
imiarkadthatbethoiigbtbesaw the pap^r drop to ihf 
gsowd a Jil;tle t>ebiAd piy boTse; if by that he ha^ 
tb99^ght it ha4 dropped from my person^ would it lutf 
baye be«n n^tiir^l for him, since I was only at thf 
^iistanqe of i{0 qr ^ yards before bim, fy^ baxp called ifca 
H)e and %^i ^pm^etbiqg bas dropped fron^i yQ}x,i But tjitt 
. b^y wbo wfis bis companion did not tell the same tale^ 
bp ia^ notbing ftf the dropping qf tbe letter; and Joh«^ 
J^nncjr^ mhe^ be gave the letter to bis matber^ wondei^ 
I had not picked it up ; and this wa? admitted before the 
^[Q^Ki^ti-ates. If.tbi* boy had seen f[ne ,drop th^ J^l^er^ 
oi[ had tboingbt I. dropped it, would hie not have said ao to 
bis mother ten m^n^tes ^fter he bad picked it up ? Surely 
you wUl allpif that this is .important; tb^t, for four 
w^e|tp^t;^T it w^ pif^ed up, he never ^oawBnunicat^ ito 
bi^ fatb^ or fuotfi^r that be saw it i^qp from epe i^t fdl^ 
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iSkoM iira» ^ dikig keftt w h|s own bveast iffl ht ma^^aAt 
mined^ after chc tgnsuMetion took plaoe««T^Had he oMtt^ 
tiMied tliiB to bis mother wheii he ddtTwed bar the 
letter^ Ae would not have observed, she AOfpowd k bad 
been dropped by ibe foKstOKs, at the nuMDent her aom told 
hep be aaw it >drop Arooi Ms teaoher. 

There is great inoonsistencj in ibis part ai the ease* 

Xnet us see tikewijsewbat the modier saidctrrrtbaty When 

dise opened the letter, ndie wae mnch ivigbteaed, and. ob^ 

set^/«d to the bojw tbpBt it ttHMt have been dvoppcd by the 

fiirestem* Now, John ienner wouid nat^fally have 

^i&eted b^ nvotfacr's iears by sayiog it had dropped 

frsftm me ; bot no sooh ttiing was mentioned to her, or 

av^iH'^ tbe&ilTber. If the boy^ at ihat time, bad really 

btttifved it bad 4Miotk from me, wotal^ be not have saad : 

^ \!No> mother, do not be aCrakl 0S the for^^iteiv, for I mn 

nhmmt certain i% fell from Mr. Biaghs^m, and i^hai bn 

ms0^ bftv^ Aiea^t. kmm Joipe ?" Sjit yi^u ire told by tlm 

ifl^tiber w m^h tenguitge f?il fr <¥» hig^r w>Bj but that hi 

.b^ wly piok^d it up. Wjbfit, ibwi g^ja^J^meii, p^ust; be 

^^ Qondn^tW ? Is ijr wt tbut tfeia boy, witbwt ^ thought, 

I IfTn^t ?v^fi wit^h^t a^y i^le^k ^9 his owp mxd ^ »f^ 

tiiltr«j|y^ OTee tb?]<epart9 90 io^^ipuftly wd i^di^trioHsly 

ap^pt^ agdm^t^ loe> has iqiagined something in bis upujg^ 

pbiieb nover really exiist^d, and which b^ never thougbl; 

of 1^1 he heai:4 the^e f^^or^s ; this ha# been the frequent 

8pl!Dept of conv^s^^ioii im tj^ie ne^ghhofirhood, wd not 

llfily children hut Ui^en, ij»fter they have heard things re- 

^l^d> will faocy that they h^v^ ^leen ^oqietbing that 

resembles them ; but, on the olher han^j had b^ reftlly 

loen the letter wavering in the air, I must reinark it 

isonld be provt^ the jo^ad was not « <i^imm>^ ^09^^ but a 

road of a de^p >sand, wbf r^ ith^ bpr^e^' f^.t m\l ^ five 

or six kskfAm i9Vf» i9t ^v^y^A^p, which, s^r Jl <?/int^e4 
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along, must ha^e dirown up a coiudderaUe quantity of 
sand, and the letter in the air behind my house. 

It would be taking up the time of the court in vwia 
to trouble you with farther observations on the nature of 
the evidence adduced against me, and Which will be 
explained to you by the learned judge, who presides in 
this court, infinitely better than I can do. 
; Let me, therefore, only entreat you, gentlemen, to divest 
your minds of every bias which the various reports that 
have been industriously circulated against me may have 
occasioned ; let me earnestly supplicate you to pause and 
ikiost deliberately to examine the evidence (independently 
of any of the reports which, undoubtedly, have reached 
your ears, and niost ears in this kingdom) brought 
against me, and pause on that before you, by your 
verdict, consign me, on sucb slight circumstances as 
have been stated, to eternal ignominy, and my nume- 
rous family to wretchedness and misei^. A suspicion 
once raised against an individual, however free from 
guilt, travels on swift and rapid wings; and, in a country 
village^ where the object is above the class of the vulgar, 
other circumstances are added^ and they are soon willing 
to believe the fact and fancy they do believe rt ; but, I 
trust, you, in your justice, will endeavour to divest your- 
selves of all prejudices, and will confine yourselves 
strictly to the evidence. It is hardly possible for men 
to divest themselves of all the prejudices they have im- 
bibed from the reports of others, and what was slight 
suspicion one day, by the tongue of rumour is converted 
into positive proof the next. 

I do not complain to you of any evidence given against 
me: I have no doubt that, however their minds might 
be prejudiced, they have done the- utmost in their power 
to lay aside ths^t prejudice, but it is almost impossible for 
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human nature to do it. This business has been the constant 
conversation^ for three months past^ of all the little clubs 
and parties in the neighbourhood, and, therefore^ without 
wishing to insinuate any thing against the character of 
the witnesses, it is obvious how much they have been 
exposed to prejudice from groundless reports, and how 
difficult it is to lay that prejudice aside. It is almost 
impossible by evidence to repel such a charge as this ; 
circumstances, and circumstances only, are proposed to 
you, on which you are to presume my guilt.— What can I 
adduce but circumstances to prove my innocence, and 
arguments to shew the extreme improbability of my 
having committed so horrible a crime. The learned 
judge will, I have no doubt, tell you, that to establish a 
• positive contradiction, in a case of this nature, would be 
* a task almost beyond the reach of human power. But, at 
the time when the letter was said to be found, I do not 
deny I was on that road at the time mentioned by ^the 
boys, that I passed them on horseback, and that I joked 
with them ; it was my constant practice, and my looking 
back after them was a natural circumstance ; and, although 
I looked back to see how they took the joke, I presume 
that cannot iinply I looked back to see whether they had 
taken up a letter which I had neither dropped nor seeti. 

I will not take up more of your time, or that of the 
court, but in expressing my earnest and unfeigned 
thanks for your attention, and for the indulgence that ha3 
been granted me. 

I shall leave my cause, under the direction of Almighty 
God, in your hands ; humbly, but confidently, hoping that 
you vi^ill, by your verdict of this day, acquit me of this 
dreadful charge, and thereby restore me to society, to my 
profession, to the arms of my afflicted family, and the 
support of my almost innumerable offspring. 
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EVIDENCE 
FOR THE PRISONER. 

( JoHK BfiJZB, examined by Mr. Common Sebjbant. 

Q. — Mr. Reed^ I believe you are a stationer i 

A— Yea. 
. Q. — ^And reside in London f 

A. — In Watling'-street^ No. £8» at the comer of Bow* 
.lane. 

Q.r<>-Haye you been in the habit^ sir^ of supplying tbe 
3b#ps around^ and particularly in the neighbourhood of, 
Maresfield^ with paper ? 

AJ-^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Among others did you serve the shop of Mr. 
Hobbsjof Newick,four miles from Maresfield? 

A.— Ves, sir. 

Q,— Dq you know the distance^ to the best of your 
recollection^ frona Maresfield ? 
. . A. — ^About three miles. 

Q.— It is in tljie neighbourhood of Maresfield i 

A. — ^Yes, sir, or nearly so. 
. .,Q.— rAmong the paper that you have furnished there, 
,wa9 there any, paper bearing the water-mark of Evans 
and Sons, and of the date of 1806 f 
^ A. — Yes^ sir; I have had occasion to sell a. great deaj^ 
of Mr. Evans's paper, which is manufactured at D^by^ 
land is of the date of ]ld06. , . 
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Q.'^^tktt^ fd^ lem My «f that 6(Mrt of p«per 4eWii to 
Mr. Hobfes iti Nle#kk r 

A.— Yes. 

Q-.j^HAV^ Jrdii s&t^t^lied other sbops^ within ihe «digh^ 
bpurbodd of Maresfic|id> i^ith similar paperl 

A. — Yes, I have. 

Q.-^You bav^ supplied oth^r shops ? 

A.— Yes, sir, at Framfield. 

Q<«<MTbftt is two miles from Mar^^ld ? 

A-— Yei^ fein 

Q.— Have you sent any with that water-mark to Mr. 
HdllMUd^ of Bwckstead I 

• A.-^I 4^.atinot speak with that confideoce as to Mr. 
Hollands 

Q.«— But you aent it to Framfield? 

A.-*-*»¥«s> sir. 

Q. — How far is Framfield from Maresfield ? 

A--^if o* labtxve two miles. 

Q.'^Thra, of your own knowledge, faper, biariflg the 
water-mark of Evans and Sons, aad of the date of 1806, 
was circulating among the people in the. neighbourhood 
of Maresfidd? 

A.-^Yes, yes, I bate a peridot knowledge of that. 

Cross-examined iy Mr. Fooley. 

Q.^WhetL WAft it yoti ieiit tW* p^per t6 Mr. Hobbs, at 
R^#idk, ttftd t6 the petsoiM at Frtoifte W ? 

A.— I tetdbfetefr-iti th6 hhhittff stpplyiOfg Mr. HoWb^ 
with pi(f*« thesft *evin y^afs. 

*^J-^f i^tttk i6' know foif WhW time yo'ti-fiave s^ved 
Mlfc'Hdbbs^tthttiispdpferJf ' 

A. — ^I think for the last year and a half, or two y^ai:&. 
. Q.— With that paper of 1806 ? 

G2 
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A.^0ccasi6Dally taking w curder tn nx months. 

Q.— Did you serve him before that period with paper 
with such water-mark ? 

A.*— I am not positive ; I cannot speak positively. 

Q. — What is your customer's name at Ecainfield } 

A. — ^Turner. 

Q. — How many years have you supplied him ? 

A. — Eight or ten years. 

Q* — How long with the paper of Evans and Sons i 

A. — About the same time that I have Mr. Hobbs,— 
about a year and alialf or two years? 

Q.— Had you any other paper in your , shop at that 
time except paper bearing the water-mark of Evans and 
Sons^ and of the date of 1806; had you then in your 
shop the paper of any other manufacturers? - . 

A. — Yes, sir; I do not confine myself to one maker 
only, but I am in a general way a stationer. 

Q. — A stationer, not selhng the paper of one particular 
maker; but you had in your shop^ at the same time^ the 
paper of other paper-makers ? ' 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How can you tell that the paper you sent down 
to these two persons, Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Turner, might 
not be the paper of the other makers, and not paper of 
the manufacture of Evans and Sons i 

A. — I speak with a degree of confidence^ because I had 
so large a quantity at that period with that particular name. 

Q. — ^That induces yon to think you sent some of that ; 
but you cannot undertake to say it ,was that paper I 

A. — When I saw the paper sold to my customers.^- 

Q. — But you cannot now be.certain that the paper that 
was sent to those persons was of Evans and. Sons manu- 
facture? ^ . ... 



A.— Icftii only speak thatmyhp.ving bought a very large 
quantity of Mr. Evans's paper makes me think so. 

Q. — My question is^ that you cannot take on yourself 
to swear that the paper yon had sent to those persons in 
the neighbourhood of Maresfield was of the manufac- 
ture of Evans and Son i 

A. — I can swear so, having a great quantity of the 
paper of Evans and Son ; that makes it clear in my own 
mind that I sent some of the same manufacture to the 
Rev. Mr. Bingham with the same water-mairk. 

Lord Chief Babon.— Having had a much greater 
quantity of the paper of Evans and Sons than of any 
other maker, you conclude your customers must have 
received some of that ? 

A. — Yes, my lord. 

Q. — ^You supplied your customers with the paper of 
other manufacturers but you had most of that quality ? 

A. — ^Yes ; were I to be asked whether I could speak so 
confidently respecting Mr. Bingham, there might be a 
distant shadow of a doubt, although I cannot fprm any 
at present. The question^ you pot to me is, that I have 
other paper-makers besides Evans and Sons. 

Q. — ^Then I take it for granted if you sent paper to 
Mr. Bingham you believe it came to him i 

A. — I took orders from these persons. 

Q. — When was it that an application was first made to 
you about giving evidence. 

A. — I have got the date of the subpoe^str 

Q. — I wish to know the date of it, if you please, sir, 

A.*-*Sunday, 25th March. 

Q.^T-Were you ever applied to before that day about 
this paper ? 

A.~rThe 12th of February, I see, I had sent tome this 
paper, 



Q.-r-Who vpfiMk to you^fiiv } 

A.-rl believe Mb. Guin, brother Kvtbe telkitm". 

Qvr-^jpid any pf^on applj^^ qa thc^ pan of thjc^ pM9«f u- 
tioiv to know, wbetb^ yon oonU giv« Qvkknc^ Wi tlii# 
ftobjwt? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q«ip^When, sir i When was it that they finl tppli^d ; 
vb^ ^aa it they nade aippUq^taon to yon for Womiftt- 
tion f 

A.— I thiak il waa last Ff kby* 

Q«-^NQt4p£forei 

^k.-r^N^t before; Ithiakno^* 

Q^-^ Th»t yi^ aftei Mv. Guin b«il mi^ <^p$Aie4iti<m tQ 
you on the part of Mr. Bingham f 

A. — Yes, it was. 

Q.r-4 wfleralajid you, at Ibat ti«ie, refiiaei to give 
any Uiforvp^coi f 

A^r^^o, ak y Ml?. £Hi9'a cledc came ai»4 rei^ over some 
fH^^tiiwa to im: tber^ «eem^d to be threes qvefit¥>M : I 
m4, iA j(m put them simply I iwill giv« y^ « 4»ttwft 
^mw^r^ XQ the best of v^iy k^owl«dg«,— H^ wsQte tihem 
down and left thdm> a^A $aid^ 9fMe^ wUl yoAi give m^ 
an aR9«er to them ? To^morrQw Ho left the questions 
with me in writing, vehich I have in my poqk^boak. 
The next time he bffougb^ m^ ^ mhpf!i^9^ a^d gsive me a 
avbfK)ftft^ witbov^t sjaying^fty more. 

Re-examined by Mr . Common Se^jbak-p. 

Q. — ^This gentleman having put some questiona intq 
wriiing, left them with you, and did not choose to call 
for any answer i 

A. — He did not oall for a^ answer, but left a subpoena. 

Q. — Had you any earthly reason whatever for thinkiag 



5EQU sent w for sendis^ diffeceot |i,i|pQr» to Mr. Blngbamr 
from that which you fujrni^hied; to yOur Qtb^r cuMomeia 
in the neighbourhood ? 

A.— *No^ &ir> by no means. 

Q. — Have you the sJightest doubt in yotii? olm mift4 
that you sent that kind of paper into the. n^igbbourtidod 
that bears the water-mark of Evans and Sons^ 1806 ; — 
have you any doubt that you sent paper of that descrip^ 
tion the sai»e as yoo se&t to Mr. Biiagbwi i 

A.— Not the ktt^. 

Q. — Did that then canstiinte the larger part pf joijr 
stock f 

A.'^It did. I had a very large stock of that iQaEU* 
facuiier ; I sent it into the neighbourhood. 

Q. — Must . it not have been extraordinary^ if yon had 
sent any other i 

A.— I wished to sell the larger stock off. 

WiiiLiAM Cbamf^ examined by Mr. Gueni^y. 

Q. — Mr. Cramp> I believe you are the keeper of the 
House of Correction at Lewes ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you remember^ in the month of December last^ 
Mr. Richard Jenner calling on youjt and shewing you the 
^ letter in question ? 

A. — No^ sir, not in December, 
Q.— Was it in January ? 

A* — ^Yes, sir, early in January ; the I2th of January; 
he did not shew me the letter, but conversed with me on 
' the sul^ect of that letter. 

Q.-— Did be tell you by whom be believed the letter 
had been written i 
A«**^Ue said be wished to h«v<^ some comvorsation witli 
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Hie respecting a inan I had in my cnstody^ of the name 
of William Best, charged with a felony. 

Mr. Gdrney. — Well, sir. 

Witness. — He said I had heard of a threatening let- 
ter chat had been sent against him or to him. 

Mr. GuRNEY. — Well. 
" Witness. — I said I had. He said I had got a man 
IB my custody of the name of Best r^ — he wished to exa- 
mine him in respect of the writing of that letter,' for he 
bad no doabt he knew the writer of that letter, for, or 
ai(, he was one of the fifty brave fellows. 

Q.— Did he say brave or good fellows ? 

A. — Either the one or the other ; he repeated the let- 
ter to me. I think he said he had left it with Mr. Hop- 
per, but said he would shew it to me another day. 

Q. — He said there was no doubt he (Best) knew the 
writer of that letter? 

A. — ^Yes, he said there was no doubt it was written by 
some of the people called foresters ; they were a people 
that had taken possession of a great part of the forest, 
and had firmly established themselves there, and were a 
set of people that lived upon plunder chiefly; that the 
gentlemen and the farmers were continually robbed and 
plundered ; there was no doubt that it was done by these 
set of people ; there was no doubt I should be able to 
get out of him who the writer was ; and there is no doubt - 
he must know it, and I will tell you a circumstance to 
shew you he must know it; that his old father wiasTieard 
a few days ago to say, *^ Now, my son Will is in jail, I 
am afraid the truth will come out about this letter/' I 
remarked to him, my Lord, I was surprised that the gen- 
tlemen did not take measures to root out that gang of 
thieves before they had made so strong an establishment. 
He said he and the other farmers had done every thing 
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in. their power to root them out, and they would have 
done so, but there, was a gentleman that had not done 
his duty ; that> if he had done it, every thing would have 
been right; If it is necessary I will mention the genile** 
man's name. 

Mr. GuRNEY.— No, it is not necessary. 

, Witness, — ^Then I will not ; it was not the prisoner. 

. Q.-T-It was plain that they and the farmers were n^it 
upon good terms? 
A. — Certainly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pooley. 

Q. — ^What day was this ? 

A. — ^The 12th of January last. 

Q.— Was that before you had Mr. Bingham in cui* 
tody? 

A. — I do not recollect what day Mr. Bingham was 
brought into custody ; I think Mr. Bingham was brought 
into custody on the 2Sd of January. 

Q. — He sai^ a set of foresters resided about Mares- 
field, who lived by plunder, and that it was done by that 
set of people ? 

A. — ^They had not sufficient property to support them, 
and they must live by plunder ; that was what he repre- 
sented. 

Q. — And he represented Best was understood to be a 
person of that description ? 

A. — Certainly, to be a man of that description. 

Q. — He made this application to you, to see whether 
you could not get some information from Best respecting 
this letter ? 

A. — ^Certainly. 

Q.-*And he was confirmed in that by what Best's fa- 
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tlMT sBiAf diotliis floa WilliMii was now in jm\, lad hoi 
waft afraid tlie tnith would coane oat in jail^ but his be«« 
Ixrf aeeiMd to be founded on what the father said re^ 
spectiag Bestr—Was it so ? 

A. — No^ I think not. 

Q- — He told you that circumstance to satisfy yon AaX 
BestsMsl: kmom it^ and thai eircvmstance to confirm his 
Q^ifiR waft the declaration of Best*a father, and (bat 
was one of the circumstances that induced him to believe 
that he (Best) knew by whom it was written i 

A.— That was one of the circumstances that induced 
him to that behefc ■■* 

Q. — He did not tell you it came from any one person i 

A. — No, sir, he did not. 

' Re-examined hy Mr. GtTRNEY. 

Q.-^fiid he represent himself, when he was with you, 
thai he was in dai^r? 

A.— Yes. 

C^^^Did be tell yom what precautions he had takeii to 
gmrd against k ? 

A- — Every precaution. He said, nothing they conld^ 
do would intimidate him. 

Q.--»-DJd he tell yoa what be carried m hie pockets ? 

A.— I cannot say. 

Q.-^Pid be say he carried loaded pistols Hi bis pockets? 

A. — I cannot say. 

Q.— I. believe it w«» tie that hmught Best to^ your 
houtse? 

A,— That was for Idk^tsy^ for whidb he was acquiltei^ 
at the ensuing quarter sessions. 
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Q.^Lord Sheffield, how far is Sheil«14-P^k fr^m Um 
phtee where Mr. Bingbfttt fmim i 

A.— About three i^ili^ 

Q.-^Broin yaur fJace to whej« Mi^* Blpgfafi|» resides ? 
HoM^ Biany jears^ my Lord, baiie y^a kvewn. Mr. BingN 

A. — I knew huu soon aftev ha vesided as curate at 
Maresfield^ about 9 years ago. la eonaequettee ef the 
diflordeifs of the parish^ and for curing those diflc»deiiS| 
there is no pers<Hi in the county that has been more diii* 
gent than he has been. A great many of the complaints 
that have been made^ in regard to public houses and 
c|JlflE<^Qnt disorders (hat have been ren^ediedA have been ^ 
great deal of the cause of that rancour that, has been 
js^f^a against hi0)i. 

Q.— Of his conduct as a man, a^d a$ a clj^yrnfip^ 
what is your Lordship's opinion of him? 

A. — I h%v« h*d a very good opimioa of him, eapfeciajly 
fA accwnA, ^i£ bi^ ^ej^tic^os to suppress the Wd morals 
ofi Ih^ peqfik Q«}}ed Porestera^ ip that nejjigbbourbQQd; 
I f<Mji]ftd hm m^e active than any bpdy ii^ carryipg; intQ 
^Si^ the ii«iilru^liQ9a.givea at tt^ Ses3iQ^. 

Mr, G9R]iH«Y.--nBe&ite this tiin^e, my Iprd, did it qqdw 
^ ywA knowledge tb»ii thieati^niiig Wttjei;s» b^ been 
4|oppQd lA t}^ p«igbboctrhood i* 
A^'^Se.Meial. 

Mr. Archdeacon Doylry, eoHmUu^ byi Mr. Gvbnsy. 

Q.— Mr. Doyley, I believe you reside at Buckstead, 
in the neighbourhood of Maresfield ? 
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A.— I do. 

Q. — ^How long, sir, have you known Mr. Bingbans f 

A. — Ever since he has been curate of Maresfield; 
seven or eight years. 

Q. — What has been his conduct, sir, as a man, and 
as a clergyman, during that period? 

A. — He has done every thing that is worthy of a good 
man. He was very attentive to the morals of the people, 
in regard to public houses, and has a great deal of merit 
in founding a charity-school. 

Q. — Did he do every thing a clergyman could do to 
promote good morals in his neighbourhood, and to teach 
his parishioners their duty ? 

A.— I think he dijd. 

John Martin Cripps, Esq. examined by Mr. Courtup. 

Q.— Mr. Cripps, you are a magistrate of this county, 
and reside at Lewes? 

A. — I am. 

Q. — Do you know the Rev. Robert Bingham? 

A. — Yes, I knew him when he was curate of West 
Wrinston, from 1802 to 1804, I had frequent opportu- 
nities of dining with him, and on all occasions his con- 
duct was perfectly correct. He was excessively attached 
to his country, and has done a great deal of good. He 
was a man of integrity and honour, and no man surpassed 
him as a kind parent and an affectionate husband. At 
that time he had eight or nine children, I believe he 
has now eleven. 

Mr. Common SERjEANT."-*^Twelve. 
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Rev. Mr. TuBNBR,exa99itffe<{&y Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. — What is your Christian name^ Mr. Turner? 

A. — Richard, sir. 

Q.— tI do not ^now in what part of the county you 
reside, sir. 

A.— At Hatfield. 

Q. — How long have you known the Rev. Robert 
Bingham? 

A.— I think more than ten years. 

Q. — During that time what has been his conduct as a 
clergyman^ and a man i 

A. — As far as it ever came within my observation^ cor- 
rect and rigid. 

Q. — ^That is his general character^ as far as it has come 
within your observation ? 

A.-^Yes. 

Q. — Has he been attentive to the morals of bis parish- 
oners? 

A. — ^^I believe he has. ; 

"^ Q.-^What is the numbet of his children at present I 

Mr. PooLEY. — ^I object to that question. 

Lord Chief Baron. — It ought to be a general in-* 
.qairy. 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — I would ask you^ if I 
might be permitted, whether he was an attentive father 
. in bringing up hiB*chi)dren. 

Mr. Poo LEY interposing. — It is not pleasant for me, 
as counsel for the prosecution, to object to that question ; 
but it is equally unpleasant for me not to ^p my duty. 

.Jq9N NsMrNg/[M> Esq.^aa l^ere called b^uft; did not 
answer. 
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Richard BnA^^^t-'^ esanmBd iy Mr* Cwvtvw* 

Q. — ^Mr. Bradford^ you have been acquainted with Mr. 
Bingham these threfe or JTour years .^ 

A. — ^Yes, I have, sir. 

^.*— From the opportunities oFyour "knowing him, and 
your acquaintance with him, what has been your opioioa 
of his general character? 

' A.— ^The impression on my mind has been very much 
in his favour, since he has resided in the parish of Mares- 
field, both as a man and a parish-priest. 

.., Mr. Geoboe Mott, tjiammd by Mr. Gubdcey. 

Q. — ^Where do you reside, sir ? 

A. — \ reside at firighton. 

Q. — Have you known Mr. iBiugham, sir, for anjr 
length of time ? 

A.-^I have known him, as nearly as I can recollect, 
eleven years. 

Ci. — I beg to ask you^ sir^ durin^g the :whole of that 
time, what character has he maintained? 

A»— I think a very good one indeed V 
Q. — Both as a clergyman and as a man? 
j A,— :-Yes.r , . j ^ 

Rev. Sackville Bayle, examifft4 % M^^ Qcbhsy, 
i^.— Mr. Bayfe, liow long have jrou tqowi^ Mr. Bing- 

A.-^Abdut-fotityftfafi^.- * ' ••' •••i"' ''P''"' '''■• 
Q" --I %tefe ^ «ik y^OfJ dtittng that tftifeHrtiat'^hslf«(iter 
has he maintained? j . 
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A,^I ntvet heavd ^y ill 6f him, tixA in dl re&ptdts 
tve was most exemplaty. 

Ml"; OdTtfMoN SfikjBANT,*— I shall not trouble you 
trith atay taote magistrates of the coutity. 
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CHARGE. 



- JLomD Cm&v BjkBON.^^Gentlemen of the jii£y> tlie 
cluse:which has been laid before you is one of thoeie that 
jsaquires ymr best aj^eotioii, for many reascms : In the 
first place^ it is a case to which you should do justice^ 
and to which you would wish to do J08Ci<^; but it canawt 
be attained, in the present instance, without a painful 
attention to a great variety of circumstances : some things 
'laust be joined together, and yon must discriminate 
onhers. On the one side, one thing is clear: it appeal^ 
that the character and life of this gentleman, and im 
fanotions, render the commission of an offence, such as 
is imputed to him, very improbable: at first sights it 
certainly does. 

In the next place, I do not discover here anyadvasr 
.tage or any gratification lie was to receive by writing 
this incendiary letter, addressed tO'oa person^ in. die 
{laiafib, with whom be was living on the most friendly 
tmns. In general, we find some motive, sQme p^cuni^ 
ary interest, some jpecuniary circomstawce> that laaU« 
w the commtssion i^( offeue^, or that the criminal Itif^ 
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it to revenge himself for some supposed ' or real iojuiy, 
^ or from the motive of malice^ aad to give pain to liiB 
neighbours from some difference or other; but, in the 
present instance, it seems to be absolutely gratis, or U 
is impossible this geiuleman should have committed tliis 
crime. In general, you will look for some motive or 
other to lead a man to commit a crime for which he 
must be hanged. It is rarely that we see people doing 
acts which are to affect their lives without any visible 
motive: they are actuated by the diabolical motive of 
revenge, or some other wicked motive. But, in the 
course of the administration of criminal justice, there 
have been instances of persons found guilty^ of i offences 
where no motive has appeared : it may undoubtedly be 
the case^ but that can only be where you see a case so 
clearly proved, though you do not see any object the 
man had in doing it, the evidence against hio^ is so clear, 
so strongs so powerful, that, although we perceive no 
motive, we suppose he must have had a secret motive. 
Itha evideoce.is so strong and irre«stible that be has com- 
mitted the offence^ though without rhyme or reason, he 
is guilty; but, in a case where the evidence is not so 
strong, and where there may be a reasonable doubt on 
the subject, in that case the tables are turned the other 
way. Whereas, in this case, no possible reason can be 
assigned for doing this outrage to society : where it is 
done without any adequate reason, that evidence must 
be excessively clear indeed, which is to dispense with 
all gMtlty motives. It ought to be one of those cases ia 
which you most clearly see youf way, in the absence of 
any guilty motive, before you pronounce a verdict 
against a prisoner. If you have any. doubt, then past 
character comes in and turns the scale in favour of the 
fxi^oaer, but character cannot avsUl against daaionstra^ 



tion; that it cannot do. But in cases where a jury can- 
not see their way clearly, then, and then only, character 
avails; because, certainly, when the balance is doubtful, 
and neither side clearly preponderates, character comes 
in and justly turns the scale in favour of the accused. 

With these preliminary observations let us now pro- 
ceed to sum up the evidence. 

The first is a very young witness : with respect to inge- 
nuousness or disingenuousness, young witnesses are the 
best or the worst. If they are ingenuous they ere the 
best, and if disingenuous, the worst. In the present 
instance, this boy seems to be an ingenuous and well-edu- 
cated boy, and, in all instances, means to be correct; he 
-is a fine well-behaved boy, and, no doubt, what he says 
he believes is true : I make these observations on his 
character ; but his tender age makes him more liable to 
error and mistake, and therefore you will watch over his 
evidence. 

He says he is the son of Mr. Richard Jenner, that he 
knows Mr. Bingham, that he is the clergyman of the 
parish of MaresBeld, he has been at school with him. 
It is more than two or three years ago since he first 
went. 

He has been frequently, in the course of being at school, 
and that Mr. Bingham had taught him to write, and 
that he had seen him write ; on Sunday, December l6th, 
he went to church, with his brother and cousin, they 
went at 10 o*clock, that the prisoner was at church, and 
performed the service there; the church is about half a 
mile from his father's house ; that, as they were going 
home from church, Mr. Bingham overtook them on 
horseback, and said, in a jesting way, go out of the 
way or I will ride over you ; he was at that time canter- 
ing on, and that when Mr. Bingham got past them they 
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sM a lettef, John did, dropping o& the gtoaiid ; he can-* 
not my thai letter exactly dropped from the perso* 
•f Mr. fiiogham* At that time be was aboat SO or 40 
yards difttanee* He does not know where the letter 
dropped from; he tow it before the letter actoally got to 
the ground. He did not dee it so high from the ground 
as his own head, about 3 feet high. He says his reason 
for thinking it eame from Mr. Bingham was because he 
^w it flying to the ground. At that time he says the 
prisoner was a short distance before the letter. The 
letter kept floating, or warering, in the air. 
' Now, it is most essential, in a case of this sort,, that 
you should be^ satisfied the prisoner at the bar is the 
person who set that letter agoing, although the word 
wbich the act of parliament uses is the word ^ sending," 
It admits of a larger sense than it has in common par- 
lance, aud, in the judicial sense that has been given to it, 
would include the case of a person dropping a letter, 
though it might never reach the person to whom it was 
directed. Now here is the absence of any positive and 
direct evidence, to shew the prisoner at the bar set this 
letter agoing, and satisfied you must be that he sent 
that letter, and nothing will satisfy you but the most 
conclusive evidence; you must be satisfied as you would 
be if a witness swore he saw him give it to me. Now 
the evidence of that boy consists of these circumstances ; 
he saw the letter flying in the air; he saw it fall, but he 
cannot undertake to say the letter fell from Mr. Bing- 
ham's person, and you must be satisfied of that; but he 
cannot undertake to say it came from Mr. Bingham's 
person, and when he saw it touch the ground Mr. Bing- 
ham was two or three yards before it. • He says that no 
<Jne was near that place, where the letter fell, but Mr. 
Bingham: but that, he did, indeed, see a man, and 
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womftia, and tWd children^ tu^n tli^ ctmrer hehre tbe- 
^isoner tamt upv atid were more thafl SO or 40 rbAt 
before biih: he did not think tlie^ had turned round the 
i!fothet fcefore the letter dropped, thcnigh be is not\|idte 
*ure. tie picked ap Ifhe lettcn 

B*^ (Mr. Bingham) makes himself known to these chil- 
Aret, attd jokes ^ith theA familiarly, so that his person 
^ds perifectly kndwh to them. Now that h their situa- 
tion ;— be was ii^ the sititation of being known by them ; 
that k^ ibouM commit a capital feTony, by taking thU 
letter out of hk j^o^ket and dropping it on: the To^d, 
which was the sate meanis of exposing himself, not t6 
the mten, atod Womtm, and to the tWo children, but to 
drop it in the face of two witnesses, who knew him per* 
fectly, for the purpose of committing a capital crime, 
and heeould tmt possibly suppose they would not see it. 
That he should have taken the opportunity of doing thi^ 
in the presence of these two lads, to whom he was well 
known, is almost incredible. I mention that here in 
CM-derthat you may look at it with attention. 

Next he tells you be looked back to him and his cousiti 
very much, to see whether they had detected him : what 
could he expect? What occasion was there to look back) 
He looked back extremely, to see what they would do on 
the supposition of his having dropped this letter from 
his pocket, to see whether they would pick up the letter 
and whether they would become witnesses. He then 
carried it to his mother. It was wafered up. When the 
letter was picked up the witness said he thought it was 
the prisotiers jiand-writing, and the other boy, his cousin, 
thought it was not. Now> therefore, on the first blush 
of this business, we have these two scholars of Mr. 
IKftgham's, the one holding it to be his hand-writing and 
the other holding it not to he his letter.. It was after- 
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wards stated, this hand-writing was conceived to be Mr* 
Bingham's^ from the general look of it. He went next 
mornings bona ^dc, to ask for a christmas-piece^ whea 
Mr. Bingham said to him^ well, John, you found a pretty- 
letter yesterday? John answered; yes, sir, I did, and 
^aid nothing farther. That wa& about nine o'clock in the 
morning. But afterwards it appears in evidence, that 
.a conversation had taken place between Mrs. Jenner and 
Mrs. Bingham respecting this letter, on the preceding 
day, so that the fact of its being found was very well 
known on both sides. If the prisoner ^t the, bar was so 
far devoid of all his senses and of common reason, as is 
frequently the case of persons committing crimes ; sup* 
pose him to be so far devoid of sense as to throw down 
this letter, and they had looked and seen him do it, ^nd 
when the witness called on him the next mornings he 
should say, John you found a pretty letter yesterday.* 
Yes, this lad had found a letter, and undoubtedly a letter; 
according to the charge, according to the evidence, a 
letter which he had personally dropped out of his own 
pocket. And yet the next morning he said this unnatu^ 
ral, to be sure it is, and egregious folly ; but whether so 
egregious as may be imputed to any body, is what you 
will consider, when you have heard the rest of the evi- 
dence, on the cross-examination. 

The mother had shewn it to the father when he came 
home, who mentioned it afterv^ards to the prisoner him- 
aelf. If the witness had seen Mr. Bingham throw it 
down, (he does not say that he did,) but if be had been 
fully persuaded in his own mind that it had been drop« 
jed by Mr. Bingham, if any of you, for instance, gen- 
tlemen, had seen a letter fall out of the pocket of ano- 
ther, what would yoU say? Here is a letter, I saw John 
Thompson drop it out of hi^ poclfet,. But what this wit- 
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nets swears^ shews his diffidence of its coining out of bis 
pocket.. He is by no means sure it came from his per* 
son. And if Mr. Jenner shews ^is diffidence in his own 
supposition, that he did not see it drop from Mr. Bing-> 
barn's person^ it is an important circum^ance as to the 
mother^ when the witness brought the letter to her, he 
did not give it her as Mr. Ingham *s letter. 

It turns oat aftehvards • that Mr. Bingham's hand-writ- 
ing could not be very well known to his scholars. Wheit 
they, got the length of joining letters, it appears; from 
the evidence, he gave them copper-plate copies to write 
from. This young man had gone to school to Mr; 
Binghatn and he saw his hand-writing of course.. Wil- 
liam, his cousin, had frequent opportttniti^s also, from 
having been at his school, and' even down to the last 
holidays, of seeing him write, and contradict3 the othef 
hoy, John, in his notion of the haod- writing of Mr. 
Bingham. ,)ie himself never got common pa^ef to 
write on fron^ Mr. Bingham. He was accustomed to be 
furnished with paper by his father. 

To a question put to him, he said it fell on the left- 
hand side. He was then re-examined by Mr. Pooley, on 
the part of the prosecution. 

It does not appear to me improbable, that this letter 
might have been kicked up by the horses feet in the road, 
where it is a little sandy. If it were known that this 
man and woman and two children were of the description 
of foresters, it might have been left in the road by them ; 
and, in a sandy road, a horse will throw up sand to a 
pretty considerable height, or any other object. I asked 
the witness whether he did not think it might be kicked 
up in the road by the horses .feet, and he said he did 
not think it was kicked up from the ground. 

This is the testimd^ny of John Jenner, the first witness? 
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hii Oousin^ Wittttm Jeaaeri k neiLt €ilM; Ht it a tot j 

fiqe boy, md h 11 yea^rs of age^ an ageof iBCorrecttMi^ 
though there are instaDCOB of persona at that age of* oof* 
rectness. He wb^ in company with his cousiaa in gMig 
ffom church to hia vale's faous^ lo dinner. He 4q0 
BOt exactly irecolkot the day. Mj^. Bingham h^A donf 
the duty in thjQ church thf^t 4ay. He wa$ ai lllat time a 
scalar of Me. Sipgfaam's. Hb nneWs home ia about 
half a mile ftom the diiirofa. As be and bis oonsiol 
were returning from church and bad got about half the 
way, Mr. Bingbasa passed them oo horseback* jfoing at 
thia pace of a eanter, and said he would ride over tbem^ 
oi|t of ^olie* And at iba swne time he saw a man ai^ 
woman and t^ik ebihiren in the tx>ad before the prisonen 
And after Mx* Bingham bad^ pasaed them^ he say$ h^ 
9air no pi^r till be came very nenr it« He $aw it 01} 
tho gixKind before it Was picked up* He saw it three of 
four yards before he caipa up to it. His cousin Jqba 
^ked it up. Andl^ before it w$s picked up, ^obn si|id> 
look there ViTilliam^ tb^ie is f letter dropping to thi^ 
ground. He saw. it before it bsud dropped, and this was 
hefore they ^ame up to it« The v^itness said he did not 
see it till it was actually on the gronnd. John s^ he 
thought the letter was Mr» Bingbaim's hand«wjritingy and 
William said b^ thought it was not. And> in answer to 
HoLt, John sai4« he thought it was ; the letter wa» 19% 
fered qp mA it lya^ very olea^ ; be and hi^ cquains went 
on tiH tliey c^vn^^ to his uncle'^ housci and Joho^ wb<) 
had kept ^he le^erj gave it tp.bi; mother, and that with? 
put breaking the. Wafei?i and in the sa^^e state in which 
it had been picked up. Mr« Qiqgham wa^ about two. pi; 
f^ree rods before them at the time they picked it iip^ 
and the prisoner loobid bfipk di them, very much* An4 
ejccept the persons spv|f^f|i of hefol^ k^ ^'^^ W^ <^^ 
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childcen. And they bad got oft i£eirttier tha^ the BfM 
"whem JoliB picked up iJie leller^ before Mr. Bioghftm 
gp»t iqp to that paxt <^ the road. 

.On his crossr«eicaiiiiiiauon he said, the rcmd oa wluch 
tbey were walkiog was the n>ad leading to the forest^ 
waad iiv^f thsroforey it was Hketly that the foresters^ if 
tbey had been pauing and re-paasing, ninat be going on 
that road* He did not say he wxmdered that Mr. Bing- 
ham had not picked pip the letter, and it afterwards ap* 
pearsy from the evidenee of Mrs. Jenn^er^ tfaeainodier, tbat 
it was not this boy but her own son John w4io said that, 
and who was not asked to it. H^ did sot know t^at the 
acirolars bought paper of Mr. Bin^am. The last year 
he had been a scholar with Mr, Bingfaam and had beea 
writing) and John had not. 

The oesrt witness is Thomas B ATBs.r*-He rents a honse 
of Mr. Richard Jenner. On Sunday^ the iStk of De* 
cember^ he was at ohnreh and the prisoner did the duty 
on that occasion. The danrch was OTer about 1£ o'clock^ 
ke and four more persons were returning towards Mr. 
Bingham's house. The road is about 30 feet wide and a 
very level road, which would have the better enabled 
him to hare seen any letter, if any there had been, then 
in the road : he saw no paper or letter in the road. That 
is tftie road Mf. Jenner's sons must go. On cross-exauu-* 
nation he says, he did not stay singing Imt went away 
iirhen the service was over. 

Martin Hooawas next called, he was at Mares* 
field church, on Sunday, the l6th of Decethfoer last: Mr. 
Bingham performed the service. There was some sing- 
ing after the service was over, and he staid, on account 
of lliat singing, nearly half an boor. He went on thesame 
road diat Messrs. Jennys were going. He saw the lads at 
thecomerof^e street as he was goinghometofatshouse.Ht 
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nobody after he had passed them till he had arrived at his 
own house. Then he tells you it is all. the plain road. He 
saw no paper upon the road^ and if ther-e had been any 
he thinks he must have seen it. When he had just arrived 
at his own house, he saw Mr. Bii^gfaam at the turnpike 
gate, stopping to pay the toll or to shew his ticket. 

On cross-examination he says, he was walking on 
foot and got home before he saw Mr. Bingham. 
' From the state of the road, and from the nature of the 
road, which was level, it is probable, if there had been 
a letter in the road, that he must see it. 

Sarah Jenner< is then called. She is the wife of Mr. 
Richard Jenner, and the motber of the first witness, John. 
She says, on Sunday, the.l6thof December, her boys 
came home from church, and^ on the letter beii^ shewn 
her, she says, her son John gave her that letter. The 
letter was wafered, and the wafer was not quite dry. The 
inference from that is, whoever had written that letter, it 
had been wafered up no great length of time before,— half 
an hour, or three quarters of an .hour, it will take some 
such time to dry; no considerable space pf time. FJer 
husband bad gone to London the day before, and re» 
turned on Thursday next, when she gave it to him. She 
opened it when her sop delivered it to her, and read it| 
and after dinner she went to Mr. Thomas Jenner's wifej 
and shewed it ^to her ; and she also saw Mrs. Bingham, 
having met her, and shewed her the letter, which very 
well accounts for Mr. Bingham knowing the next morn* 
ing that John had picked up a letter of this kind, in com- 
pany with his cousin William. 

It is material here to look back to the evidence of 
William. He tells you he did not say he wondered that 
Mr. Binghan^ had not picked up the letter. It turns out, 
the question was put to the wrong child ; for Mrs. Jen- 
ner tells you that her son, that is, John, said he woa* 
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^red tbal Mr. Bingham had not picked up the letter. 
It is pretty remarkable and more important to come from 
him, who said he saw it dropping to the ground, and 
yet he told his mother he wondered Mr. Bingham had 
iiot picked it up. Now that is a little inconsistent with 
his dropping the lietter out of his pocket. He wondered 
-Mr. Bingham had not picked it up; she said her con- 
jecture was, that some of the foresters had dropped it 
as ihey came from church ; that three sons of her*s were 
sent to school to Mr. Bingham. The first conjecture of 
Mrs. Jenner was, that it came from some of the foresters, 
and her son had not mentioned to her^ that he thought 
it came from Mr. Bingham's person, but that he Irad 
seen it Hying iu the air before it touched the ground, and 
wondered that Mr. Bingham had not picked it up; and 
so far was she from conjecturing it had dropped fiom 
him, that she thought it had been dropped by some of 
the foresters. One of the boys conjectured it was his 
hand*writing. Mr. and Mrs. Bingham and she and her 
husband were on very friendly terms, had a mutual re- 
gard for each other, and were doing all sorts of neighs 
hourly acts. No body could be on better terms than 
they were, and they were on the same friendly terms 
with Mr. Thomas Jenner and his wife. Mr. Bingham, 
ihe says, was very attentive to his duties as a clergyman. 

This furnishes another improbability in this case, that 
such an incendiary letter should have been written by 
Mr. Bingham to Mr. Jenner, not only as being a cler- 
gyman, but the strongest friendship had subsisted between 
the families df Mr. Richard Jenner's family and Thomas 
Jenner's family and the family of the prisoner at the bar, 
md they were in the constant exercise of doing the most 
Iriendly acU to each other. 

Mr. Richard Jenner himself is then called. He sayt 
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be occupies what is called tfae Dairy *Fann at MiKrei£eicI^ 
and has barns^ and houses^ and oxen, and cows^ &.cr. 
He is frequently called Dick by those who are inti»atalT 
acquainted with him. He is a good-oatored and goocl- 
humoured man^ I suppose^ and therefore so familiarljr 
called. He was in London when the letter was dmnd^ 
and returned on Thursday evening. Hf bad been ae- 
qnainted with Mr. Bingham about five or six yearsi. H^ 
was the clergyman of the parish^ and bad the care of t}^ 
education of his sons^ and the two families had lived e^ 
the best terms and best footing down to the time the 
letter was put into his hands. He appre^nded Mr* 
Biugham was one of the last peiBoqs that would faa^ns 
done him any unkindness. He thinks the word J>iefc^ 
which is mentioned in the letter^ means himself^ Mr* 
Kichard Jenner; and he i^nderatands^ that the threats 
i^hich are held out in this letter^ as to lands> and all 
those matt^s^ and the burning of bouses and bams^ ap-» 
I^ly to him and to his houses, 8cc He had freqnently 
qcca«ion to see Mr. Bingham write, and has received 
letter^and bills from him for the education of his chil- 
dxen> and thinks be is well acquainted with his character 
and manner of hand*writing« 

^ Now, Gentiemen» ypu will observe in the outset, in 
the case of a ha«id evidently disguised, it is most certain, 
that persons so disguising their hand- writing will slip into 
their qwn natncal ehaiacter, thongh they may end4»avoiii 
and succeed to a certain degree to disguise their writiBi^ 
yet ;Still they will fall into their own natmral habit ci 
writing* But at the save time the difficulty is iaereaaed 
where the hand^^ridng is studioudy disguised. The 
difficulty is gr^cratly increased. Whether this disgoiae is 
so imperfect as to enable the witnesses to apeak with cert 
t^ainty, it will be for yoa to decide. He says^ on looking 
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^t the direction^ he believes it to be the hand-writiog oi 
li^r. BiDgham. He «aid be &Hi believed U wa# Mr< 
IBiiagham's writingi as sooo as bis wife delivered it into 
bla bands; and when be ^baerred the directio»» and he 
did that before be had seeo or heard of the contests, of 
he^rd any observations made respecting the contents. 
And therefore the contents coald have no effect on hit 
first judgement^ because they were then unknown to 
him ; so tba| he could not be influenced, when he tells 
yon, thatf by losing merely at the superscriptioiiy he 
ws^s satisfied before be opened it that it was Mn Bing^ 
]^am's handrwriting^ When he read the coDteatSj he 
conld not think his friend could do such a thiiag» He 
says he believes, that looking merely at the hand* writings 
that the inside of tbe letter is his hand-writing. It 
seemed to be all Mr. Bingham's hand-writing, thouglt 
there is a little attempt at disguise. But he observe^^ if 
.-he is right as to these letters, that he had^becomt ao* 
qoainted with some singularities in the casting of |^ar«> 
tipular letters, of particular characters, in the prisoner^ 
ordinary hand, and that this degree of difFereace, whieh 
he calls singularity,) runs through the whole of ttift oa* 
tural writing of the prisoner at the bar* Hie filBt SIR'* 
{ularity be observed was in tbe two letters RL That waa 
tbe prisoner's common mode of oontractii^; RiohanL 
Generally one adds a little, as Rich<^ Ri. as a contsme^ 
ti<«i or abridgement of Richard i» certainly not v€»y 
common : it is not a very usual way of abridgiog that 
word. And then he observes^ aS to the form of tht ca» 
pital letter R, he throws off the last stroke at a aqqare* 

Gentlemen, you will have the letters before yon, and 
will make your own observations both in bU mode of 
pibfidging, and also of his formation of particular cha* 
iracters. |Ie likewise says^ that Mr. Bingham writes the 
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. small g of a larger circle, of twice the size, like an enor- 
mous g in this small character. This certainly is not the 
usual character of the capital letter J as written by other 
people. He says he never observed any other person 
write a capitd J in that manner but Mr. Bingham. He 
also observed/ that the small f in Maresfield has no loop, 
and that Mr. Bingham'^ usual mode of making the small 
f was quite straight, without looping the letter at the 
bottom. He likewise say«^ that Mr. Bingham's ^ differs 
from that of' any body else, as he makes it with a little 
cut only. It is small, and resembles that here, but it is 
only a little larger. 

Jie proceeds to say, that, after his wife had{shewn him 
this letter, he called on the prisoner on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and he called on him to ask his advice how he 
ira« to find out the author of this letter, which shews in 
him&elf no conviction it could by any possibility be Mr. 
Biingbdm, his friend.' He wished to consult him how he 
was ti> discover the writer of it; and he had occasionally 
arited his advice before, and he went to advise with him 
on' this occasion; and the advice he gave him is ex- 
tremely remarkable. He advised Mr. Jenner to go to 
the shops in the neighbourhood to search f6r paper, and 
to see if he could fihd any with the water-mark on the 
threktening letter, namely, that of Evans and Sons, 1806. 
Mr/ J5enher searched, but could not find any paper with 
that water-tiiark. ' * 

-♦ [The Lord Chitf Baron here put the following questions 
to Mr. Rkhard Jenner.'] 

• Q. — Mr. Jenner, upon the Sunday morning you went 
to Mr. Bingham to ask what was to be done about this 
letter? 

A. Yes, my lord. 
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^ Q. — Had you the letter with you ? 
. A. — I had it in my pocket. 
Q. — Did you shew him the letter ? 
A.— I did not. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Gentlemen, this is a matter 
extremely well to advise \vith Mr. Bingham, and he de- 
sires him to go to the shops in the neighbourhood to 
search, in order to see whether he could find any bearing 
the same water-work of Evans and Son, 1806;, an^ that 
he bought paper of several persons, but found none with 
that water-mark. 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Bingham is, by this evidence, 
advising Mr. Jenner to take that, very step which i* 
brought forward to day, against Mr. Bingham, to prove 
his guilt; that that suggested the idea of examining the 
pirivate papers which had been received from Mr. Bing- 
ham, and bills which he had delivered to different per- 
sons for the education of their children^ and which have 
been compared with the writing of the letter in question, 
and which forms one substantial head of evidence, to 
shew he is the author of that letter. A very strange 
thing, to be sure, that he should suggest that very thing 
which has been put in practice, that came from himself 
on tbat day, as one of the means of the detection of the 
very person who gave that advice : that was extremely 
remarkable that a man, who was conscious he had writ- 
tea an incendiary letter, and who, likewise, must have 
known he had. other paper of the same water-mark, that 
he should be the very person to suggest the means that 
were to lead to the detection of his own guilt. 

There is another very remarkable thing in this case. 
He has seen the same water-mark on other papers. He 
has seen the same water^mark on papers which he pro- 
duces, bills among his own private papers, which Mr. 
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Bingham put into hh hMdi fatm^elf ; Aat thb^ l5ilk ^ere 
delivered long before that threatening tetter existed ; and 
that be has delivered t>rer to Adkins/ tb^ ojfBcef^ others 
from among his own private papers. One of the accQnnts 
is for the edttcation of his children, and the endorsement 
appears to be in the same hand as the direction of the 
letter that is now in qnestion. He conceives the en- 
dorsement on that paper marked (C.) is of the same 
imnd-<inriting with the incendiary letter. You will judge 
for yourselves what similarity there is between these two. 
To me, indeed, there seems to be very little indeed: 
iDiot my eye-^sigbt is not very good* But he says he is 
Mtisied himself they are written by the same hand. 

Other papers were here handed up to the judge. 

These mre certain papers deliver(^d to Mr. Jenner, hf 
Mr. Bin^smi, at different timies, for his scm's education ; 
I see very Uttle similarky between them and this ktter. 
He says.be is satis&ed they are written by the same hand. 
I own, gentlemen, it does »ot strike my foncy as it does 
his : It is for you to deoide on that 

Gentlemen, I shall just pat into your hands another of 
these. Now the paper which I am now going to lay be« 
fore you was particularly remarked on as to the manner 
of making the capital R, in Richard, and the abrupt 
turn in the last stroke of that letter, which is to^be found 
in the direction. Yput will examine that nicely, and the 
same observation was made also on this paper. (Hit 
f»rdship taking up another p^r in At 3 hand.) The jui^ 
will look at these papers. 

[jRle papers were here handed over to the gentlemen of 
the jury, who looked at them, mnd the learned judge saidil 
Gentlebien, when you have looked at and satisfied 
yourselves on these papers, you will be so good as te 
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«tt«id to me* Do not butiy ycmmAyrti i Yott will ht so 
gof^d as to retom them. 

Now, gentlemen, you have looked on this letter Md 
papers, and yon huve founded yoor own observittions on 
then. I shall juit make one obsermtton in addition to 
those I have already submitted to your eonstderation : 
If any evil-*di»posed person means to make it be sus* 
pected it is the band-writing of adothet person, he 
will make* himself master of some of the pecnliarities 
of his hand «* writing. If I we|re wicked enough to 
wish it to be believed that any particnlar person had 
written an incendiary letter, I would try to find out 
some of the peculiarities of his hand-writing, and en- 
deavour to imitate them. 

The only* other paper I have seen b some little plan in 
respect to a plot of ground, and bears the same water- 
mark with that /outid on this letter. As to this water- 
mark of Evans and Sons, 1806, you will find by-and-by 
tJiis paper about the country was very plentiful,^ and any 
person might have used it as well as Mr. Bingham. 

Gentlemen, having received this advice from Mr. Bing- 
ham, to search about for paper with this water-mark, he 
told Mr. Bingham he had searched, but in vain. Mr. 
Bingham once referred to the contents of that letter, and 
said, *' Well, Dick, you are not shooted yet.'' 
"■ He is supposed to say that from which he could not be 
snspected he had any hand in it. He says, that after this 
his family went to Mr. Binghara% to drink tea and spend 
tile evening, so little did be suspect his friend could be 
the writer of that letter : he having himself a previous 
engagement, went after tea, in the evening. He said 
be was very sorry Mr. Jcriier did not get there sooner. 
And on which he said, '^ Dick ! you are not shooted yet, 
'^ as yon came liome.* Mr. Jenner did not much like 
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that aubject being made such matter of jest, and said 
he had not, and hoped he never should. Mr. Jenner 
thought it was not that sort of thing that ought to be 
joked at, and said to htm a little roughly,—'' If I had 
". not so good an opinion of you as I have, sir, I should 
*' have thought you had written that letter/' Mr. Bing- 
ham turned his head away from him, and seemed to 
laugh ; but he conceived it to be an affected and not a 
real laugh. 

He says he made no secret of his having received the 
letter. He shewed it to his neighbours and friends, and 
desired their assistance. He mentioned it the same even- 
fng at a meeting of his friends and neighbours, who were 
met together for the protection of property, and for con- 
ducting prosecutions against those who carry on depre- 
dations against the property of others. 

On being cross-examined, he said he shewed Mr. Bing- 
ham the letter in the church. He has no recollection of 
having shewn it to him any where else. An R. is 
shewn to him in one of his own papers, which he re- 
ceived from Mr. Bingham, and he thinks there is no re- 
semblance between the R. in that instance and the R 
on the superscription of the incendiary letter. There is 
no resemblance in the sharp turning-up of the last stroke 
of the letter : in that instance there is no resemblance. 
An f is shewn to him, and he is asked if it has not a 
loop? — He says he does not call thcat a loop. But an- 
other is shewn to him, and he says — that is what I call 
a loop, and that is Mr. Bingham's hand-writing. So 
that we see some uncertainty in the loops. 

There are instances in which it occurs, and there are 
other instances in which it does not. He once .thought 
this letter came from the foresters, from Mr. Bingham- 
having first mentioned a man of the name of Goldspring. 
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• Hisi conceived it might fae that iaan, who was one of the 
foriisters. He- says there has beea U' Letter- dropped in the 

f parish (of the. same httturcibeforey but not a threatening 
flettei|^.faot<^lither,af an; nnfpleasant nattire. He might 
-b8\^ .said to- a particular '{person he .suspected, it might 
i come fncmithftfof esters; .- i r. ' 

-• I^obserted he w'as extremely tender'on this,' wliethei: 
'ii^ Waa afraid oift thorny I know not.' But that he. ausr 
•peoted them thetie i« no doubt. . You will fibd, if the 
rkeepfer of • the House<of Correction iat Lewes ia; to be be- 
-lieved, .Mr. Jenner • represented them to- himi* as Ae 
i.^es^test incendiaries and grieatestTilJaimsinponiiarlb, add 
iCaphble of doiitg this/ihing. « ' : » ? n <. j •• . , •. 1 
It will be for you, by anid by/ to.ccmsidefe whether be 
codld 'have forgot what 'he said at so i short a distance of 
timeat Lewes as the 12t3i of January last. He did speak in 
J pretty strong language of that descriptiowof people. And 
. it-is probable he idid lay it on very thicks He now cori- 

• fessestbat his 'first suspicions were thfttUt had been. done 
by some df these people, the forestere. But there wa&ap 
uncertainty as to the particular person. ': Whether it Was 
OoIds|>riRg or;somiiB ^f the other foresters was uncertaiQ. 
But it was never a&sumed in. the onset that it was writtdn 
by any others ;- and, Mr^ Jenner being, clearly of that 
opinion, it gave rise to the observatiron of their living by 
plundering. That was the fij-sc account; thiat was^.thie 
genuine thing; — thiit .was the truth' according! tofauihan 
nature, of which we are all sensible ai^d meet wit^mibny 

J instances in every year of our. lives^ '[ .\\ ' ' ^ ui vn;: 

He ^ys he did go to the keeper of: tUe House of Qok- 

rection when a person of the name of Best, was in sMs 

custody^ and.he saidi perhaps^ he tboughititsiHJghljidbme 

•from the foresters. H^thioks he might sa^ sdm^Aijig'Of 
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thai; kioAt snd chat Mr. Bin^hain and the principal iidia* 
liitaDts w^diedhhntbigo. Ererj body was desiropsoffind- 
iyqB;^'Odt^(irho die^andiior was. The whole neighboiurfaDod 
mere anxious to iind oat who the anthorww. Bilt susptcioh 
J^t tot^bnly rested on ihe foresters. He tells you Mr. Bing- 
ham has been the curate of the parish five or six years^ and 
bad discharged all his duties as a clergynian with great 
•oare^ assidiiity, lElnd attention to his pdrii^h. He had the 
snerit bf isu^gesting' a .plan for the educatiofi df twenlQ^ 
•orlthir^poorgirb; he isolicit^d subscriptions and w^ 
'tfte treasun^r. But all these subscriptions come 'to 'no- 
rthing Unless some person will take an ^tive.part^ and 
he was the person to take that active rjiart^ and ^had been 
iiistvamental in setting up this school. 

On r)e-^examineUion he said (he fences which hid been 
•erected by the foresters h^ all been thrown down by 
'those 'vifho claimed a right of tommon. That he- hrn»df 
bad no suspicion of •Goldspring n4>x of any one i person 
in particular, till Mr. Bingham said he hiA scfime sub* 
ipieion of hiiA, That bis appKoation to the beeper 
of die Hbncfe 6{ Correction ^id not proceed* ^om him- 
self, but from Mr. Bingham and die prinoipal inha- 
bitants : locking at the writing of the letter Gtify, 'he 
still thoxight it was Mr. BlnghiCm's writmg^ but on rfe- 
'^flection heihonght it c<mld not, by fpossibility, be his^ 
iriead and k clergyman who wrote that letter. He said 
Mr^'Bifigham had one of these inelosures thdt ^ere >le- 
ti^tted ; but he idoes not Icnow whether ihat enskMmre 
was made by Mr. Bingham or his tenant. It was called 
inkf bat Jie tbnlfl not say whether k was dtme by hltti or 
•-Ills (tenant. 

<Xhe limer ^as then read to you, and that letter was 
'%U*,f^(Thikarnta Judge rofd it. ^itmthcindictmcfit, 
and in Mr. Scfjtant BcsCs ^ptning.) 
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^^/ g^ntlepp^^ %\\^f lii'oduc^d.spmepthjeraocoili^ 
^Pil^ ^^e ar^Q^i^e4 frofii iM^BiIlgl)aal•— There is ^ne 
iCQat^iiMitg ikibabiice.Qf ;Qcc0tti^U b^weea bim ftud Mr* 
J0nmr, »pd rs<nBe pqbool-l^ills fifop iBOGp I8O9. 

'Yaqti^^bfijr wefe pradii^^ for j the p^rpose-of sbc^*' 
2J»gitb^titbe jsjle Mr. iBiingbftm h^.qb?f?ryefl in his jR^s 
-i»^ i/!« 'in Ms oisdimry writing y(m obaenred in this 
Jsic€iidiary letj^r. But it .iippeftrs A^om the papers them- 
•9dLv;$S{'diat f Ilk is not junifipnii^ >«n$l j therefore deserve 
iles|s ji^ditjlhaiit.tfaat rfactiiraB lexpeeted to pirodiiice ,<^n 
r^onrnktnas* :^ndwhetb^): :it ^doescpr dc^^ i^Qt.willd^- 
•l^eiid on thfijunifoj^mity * . 

'Olie.iiext witness ealledMiRiQhurd Trill : b^ Is , a &at-' 
ntner, andiresidcs near MaresSKeld. He had three «ons at 
^sohooIfwithMr.iBin^iaHi about a year atid a half 1^; 
-he SQinetimes had {notes firomrhim; he iiewf saw him 
.vrarite above. once^ .md he.prodllf^ejd 9Qine bills whiehhe 
-hfld received from/ him' for sehoaJing : on these bills be 
^bad.aeted imd settled ,acGQupts with him^ cpnsideriog 
them as Mr. Bingham's bills : he . also produced some 
iieoeipts. .'On the incendiary letter being shewn faim^ 
.he says, he firmly believes it ,is the . prisoner's hand-^ 
writing. 

iQik his cross-examination, he says, that is not the 
common hand-writing of Mr. Bingham, there are some 
parts of.it natural and some parts of it disguised. He says 
this gejAtleman has taught a great many children to, 
iWrite. Bat these children^ having only commenced to 
write four or five years ago, it is hardly to be presumed 
that any of thein could be a mischief-maker of this kind ; 
they would not be ripe enpugh to be the authors of such 
aktter as this. 

The next witness was John Knight: hct says, he has 
lived at Maresfield all his life. He has: known Mr. 

i2 
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'Bmghamallthe time he has been thei'^; he hlistraiifl* 
ftded business \Vith himi which has brought him aqoainted 

• with \iH character of hand^writing ;* he has been ' in the 
habit of sfeeinghis writing' two or thre« year«;'ail4 he 
has'seen him write, and is^Wfell acqnaihtcdwkh the cha« 
rnctei* and' manner of his Jhand-writing. Hfe hind self, was 
bvtrs^erof the- poor of thi^t'parfeh of which Mr. Bing- 

-hain did thef ddty . ' He » says; fcei is satisiied 4Jie diieodoa 
Of 'the letter and'tHe cottl^ntS' wei^e Mr. BJoghaitt's hand- 

' ^^rking. If hd had sec^fit itdying.on Mn Jennerf^table^ or 
at Ae Pdsti-Office, or iti'a-'diffeiient plac6, he^hdakdhave 
believed it to have been Mr. Binghani's ihabd-^wridjig. 
T4^e/'s and JR's in Mf.> Bitighaiii's handr-writing struck 

J him as beiiig' singular^ ( and he foBnd radk • R's in*, this 

:li^r>' aiiid hbd iiO'doubt^il'-was Mn Bin^fiam?s.'wi:ititig. 

lUe prodticed some bilfs^nand onerpaper rwasijdated Fi^* 
lirdary 1st, 1810, withthe W£|ter-markof Evana^ndSons, 
lfe06;= and there wafe aki^fra' paper with the. satae wate]>- 

,inWrk and the sam^ date^of 1B06, anduhi^'isrian-accourit 
of the chariey-schobl. ^J^J :; > . . ;; . .. : r 

,' ifhttt Mr. Bingham 'Had. pajMiir with the water-4liark of 

-Evans rand Son?, dated i806j there can be no doubt, 
but you will find, by and by, that paper with the same 
water-mark was extremely common indeed in that part 
of the country. 

The witness in his cross-examination remarked that 
Mr* Bingham made his rsmall y* without a loop, andb^e 
was then shewn an / of Mr. Bingham's hand-wiritiag 

iwith a loop, which shews that is not a certain niark for 
you to go by ; but the circumstance of particular letters 
being cast this way ot that way, where there is not uni- 
formity, cannot have great weight; the general charac- 
ter of Mr. Bingham's hand-writing I should think could 

not be much perceived by his scholars, as^ he only set 
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them copies of single' letters- in ^bis own band-\rritii]g, 
and afterwards laid before -1116111 ooppeif-plate copies. 

]Vfr. Turner "says^ he is the attotiney of Mr. Rivett^ the 
rector of Mar^sfield^ and lives at Lewes;' as being: con* 
cerned for the rector he has transacted business with Mr.> 
Binglumiy and has seen hinx writts J ' ' ,: 

The letter i^ put into his band, >and, on looking at it, 
he believes this letter to be his hand-writing ; he says, from 
his previous acquaintance with his hand- writings he firmly 
believes it to be his handnwriting. - 

Samuel Atree has been employed occasipnally by Mr.' 
Bingham, has carried bills to him, received money frotn 
KitQ, and has seen him write frequently: . On looking at 
the direetioDof'tfae letter he believes:it to.be bis hand- 
writings , biit, with re^ct to the body of the letter, 
though there is.some resanblaucey be his not sa sure, be 
believes:tbat.to be Mr^ Bingbain!s hand^ writing likewise,. 
butrhas more hesitation with respect to it. -..i- 

The ;last witneta isi Mir% Susan^ and ,he says he has 
known ;Mr. Bingli^m four years, jand has transacted, bu- 
siness with him, by . discottnling bills, for him frequently. 
On looking at> the letter, be says; he believes it is Mr* 
Bingbaia'sjtiand-writingr^nd tbat^he should have acted on^ 
it. as suqfe. a Now tbis^ gentlemen,:is the evidence on the 
part of tbp prpsecution, the Weight of which is the con- 
fidelice with which, some of witnesses. have sworn that it. 
is Mr. Bingban^^s hahd-writiog. 

Now, gentlemen, the first witness called, on the part of 
Mr.Bingbam^ is.John Reed: this gentleman. is in the 
paper-trade, and the objept of his testimony is to shew 
that this paper, with the water-mark of Evans and Sons, 
dated 1806, was very common in the neighbourhood of 
Maresfield ; and it is clear from his evidence that many 
Others in tbat quarter might have had paper with the same 
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watermark of Evans ahd- S<m»j dated 18Q&: if it hadt 
been peculiar to Mr. Bingbarb^ that wbuld hm^ lit^rk^r 
very strong an)i» perhaps^ an: irreskitable ctfCQUllltaaieje ; 
bnt^ as yod find- it common^ thatmafc^ it<kS»^ a great*^ 
deal of iu we%bt 

Mr. Reed tells you b^auppliisd .Tftfioua;plSRK>ns)« iik*liitf 
neighbourbpod of Btacesfiald) witb similar ^per» haVMg 
the water-mi^rk of £^diMi>ahd.Soils>aiMldalied 16061 Htf 
hadsupplied Mr^ Hobbi&>.6fNewiek> which- is only about? 
three miles from Maresfield> and' Mr. Tunvery as wtS a/i 
several other persons in tbfcit neig^bburbood'. 

Oh bis crass^xan»in^tioii^. be aaifyk that he badr wAtvbS 
Mr, Hbbbby and tbe odier persons^ in the neigbbourhoocH 
of Mareslield^ with paper of that deicri^t'icNr^ for a year 
and a hall> or two yearsl: Her caapiot be pos^tiurb^ . befom 
tbe last two yeaf8> tbat hie served Im mskam^rd wiift 
that paper; Ym, atoo> sold tbe pape# of other itia&tr&o* 
turers^ but he had 9d large 4^ proponJildil! of the pn^r of 
By^ns and' Son), rnhfeiw Cdifipared i^iA» tbat of ot^Heb^ 
thai it y/m iniipfKfsibte he ^bbuld not b^0 seat' tb^ffi^^ 
great proportion 6* the paper fhey received of IfcSs biftdl 
AH tbe otb^r palpei^ be had watf b^t ii^onsj4eMbi^» m 
proficnrtion w tbi^ ^oi^iUlity be bad df £«raM and SMtr^ 4^ 
that th^re k i^o r^j^il to dWbb ttet p^fp^x with ite imii'^ 
W8ter-miar]( tfha^t «rd^ o^ tb^ listlc^i^a^ efn^efiidly^ddlll^: 
mbn ib ^v pinrSfi^f diji country^ f^d that tAimy&^m 
persons migbC h^ye it a^ well m Mf < BinghlLi^'. 

Hie neat wKiiesif 19 an itnporti^ witne$^y Mr^ Otmtip, 
the keeper of tb0 Mm^ qf Gqrrectian^ ^% tm^; lA^ 
says^ on the r9tb of Jii^uliry IM^ TSii. H^b^d" Je?li^¥ 
came to bimi and #isbecf to ipHi to bun^ aliloHf 4 niflfn^oi' 
th^ hftihie of Wiimnit Bclst: he ^up^o^ed M^. GV#ip»|l#l 
beanT of the tfereatferftAg fefte¥ titet bad^ befe« fip^iit" t^ 
\m^ S^'- Ctamp said he had ceVt^irty hedi^d 6f it: M 



^pnabdd the witDQ$a to ex»mue Be$ti wMb re«pi^t to tlxai; 

lQtteii» for that there was no dojabt? that be kn^w the 

wicit(9i:of. it*. Mr. Jeiiner> at th,at time,, hs^ U9 coQoep- 

±icai. Mr. B^pgham ha4 wxitten^ this let^r> w^s^^t;^^. 

BO laie as the i^th of January last, for he w{^ ofie qf the 50 

li^w^ fellas, so that Mr. Je;qQ^r 4iscaviere4'' a. greatec^ 

Icnowledge thea than, he haa done to day. ia his. exsaiaioa- 

tioxK. in chief; he has lowered, his to^iie ve^y much,, with 

regard to the people called. Foresters : he. said he^ had ao 

doaht the letter w^ written by some of the.Eoresl^rs^, 

\f^ had taken possession of a great piu:t q£ t^e forest^. 

and had formerly established themselves there, and>tbat 

they were a, set of people living, uppn, plunder eh.i^% 9 

that the gentlemen and farmers were cqntimiaUy robbed 

ai^d plundeijed. There was no doubt he should get out 

of Best who the writec was; ha mu^t know, for hi^ 0I4 

father was heard to say,: & few d^^ he£d|^, ^'now my 

'* son Will's in j^il, I apx a&aid the ti^th will cpqi^ out 

'? rfjoutthat Jetter;" so thfit Mr* Jeiiner, then^ clearly 

had this impression> that Best could discover all abgut it. 

He says, that Mr. Jenner said, he and the other farmers 

had done, every thing in their, power, to root them out, 

hut there was one gentleman who had slipti. 

On cross-examination, he said, that was % week before 
Mr* Bingham was in custody, he represented himself to 
be in daiiger. Upon that occasion he (if ypu are to be- 
lieve Mr. Cramp) explains himself fully, and expresses 
hi^ persuasion of some of these Foresters being the 
Yoatfiii of it* 

So much then as to the water-mark> an4. so nivcb with 
respect txv the original impression npoEi Mr. Jenner's 
iniiid, as to the writer of thi& letter. 

Gentlemen, the rest of th^ witnesses ace. most ii^pect* 
able witnesses, who speak to the chanaciief of the pri^ 
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soncr.— Lord Sheffield says, Sheffifeld-Park is about three 
miles from Maresfield; his lordship knew Mr. Bingham 
soon after he became the curate of Maresfield-; no man 
in the^ country was more diligent in trying to cure the * 
disorders of the parish, particularly with regard to 
public-houses, and his lordship thinks that might be some 
cause of enmity against Mr. Bingham for having taken 
a more active part than any body else ;--^and his lord- 
ship^s general description of him is that of a worthy and • 
good man : he had a very good opinion of him on ac- 
count of his exertions to suppress the bad morals of the 
foresters; • 

Mr. Archdeacon Doyley resides at Buckstead, and says • 
Mr. Bingham has done many good i^forks in his parish. 

Mr. John Gripps, who is a magistrate for this county, 
was acquainted with Mr. Bingh«imfrom 1802 to 1804 ;» 
he says he had much occasion to know him ; he did much 
good in his parish; that he was a man of integrity and 
honour, and that no man surpassed him as an affection- 
ate husband and a kind parent in taking care of his 
numerous family. 

Mr* Turner says he has known Mr. Bingham more than 
ten years, and during that time his conduct, as far as it 
came within his observation, wus always correct. 

Mr. Bradfield says he has .known Mr. Bingham three 
or four years, and during that time the impression on his 
mind had been very much in his favour. . 

Mr.G. Mott has known him for eleven years, .and 
during that time he has maintained a very good character, 
both as a clergyman and as a man. 

Mr. Sackville Bayle, with whom I have the good fyr-r 
tunG to be acquainted during the greater part of my 
life, says Mr. Bingham was^ in all respects^ most exem? 
plajy Ln his conduct. . 
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<Jentleraep^ this is the whole of the evidence on both 
skies. 

Arid, gentlemen, after you have heard the evidence, 
you will say whether you think it is clear this letter was 
found on the road, (of that there is no doubt,) but found 
in the situation in which the witness, John Jenner, de- 
scribed it, that is, as if coming from the person of the 
prisoner and dropping upon the grouud ; but he adds, he 
cannot be sure ; when he gave it to his mother he does 
not state that it dropped from Mr. Bingham, but he said 
on that occasion, what is totally inconsistent with that, 
namely, he wondered that Mr. Bingham had not picked 
up the letter; he saw something of this paper floating ia 
the air, not so high as his head, and Mr. Bingham was 
cantering along a road several inches deep in sand : I see 
nothing improbable in the supposition that it might have 
been kicked up by the horse's feet. 

Then, as to the circumstance of the water-mark, I 
think there is not much stress to be laid on that ; at the 
distance of three or four miles there was a great deal of 
it .dispersed certainly, and must have b^en in the posses- 
sion of many, persons, and, therefore, that is not much to 
be relied on, 

%here, is a great deal of unbertaintly with respect to 
thjB.ca^t^ipg of those letters that have been mentioned by 
several of the witnesses ; it is contradictory in this sense, 
that it does not appear to be, very uniform ; npt so uniform 
as to operate with, any great weight, though it has some 
weight. 

The re;al weight of the evidence against him is in 
these four or five witnesses, who have been long ac- 
quainted with his hand-writing, who undertake to say 
tliey believe both the superscription and contents of this 
letter ate his hand-writing. — ^They say a part of this 
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letter is disguised^ l>ut that they can see through the 6is^ 
gttise^ and that a part of it is his natural hand-writing ; 
and you are to consider^ ther^ore^ the uncertainty there 
mustbe in selecting and picking out that which is not 
genuine and distinguishing it from that which is; it iSr 
matter of belief, and is dependent on the degree of aC'r 
curacy with which they speak. — ^There must be no con-, 
jecture, no reasonable doubt^ but you must be clearly 
satisfied that this is his hand-writing. 

But, gentlemen, if you doubt, and you will* take intc^^ 
consideration the extraordinary circumstances attending 
this case, without any corresponding motive on the pu't 
of this gentleman : I can see none whatever. He and 
his family were living on the very best terms of friend- 
ship with the prosecutor and his family, and in the 
constant course of doing neighbourly acts mutually 
to each other :— the prosecutor^s sons were his scholars^ 
and the improbability of his writing that letter is found- 
ed on this consideration, that he could gain no earthly 
advantage from doing it. One of the boys saw the letter 
wavering in the air, the other did not ; and, as to his 
looking back at them, I do not see what can be concin- 
ded from that ; they were his own scholars, and there 
was nothing extraordinary in bis looking back at them ; 
bat if he dropped that letter it was most extraordinary^ 
because he dropped it in the very face of two witnesses 
who knew him perfectly, who could not miss seeing it^ 
and who might be brought forward as witnesses to con- 
^ Tict hixn of a capital offence. 

ThPSHS> gentlemen, are circumstances of improbability 
whiph certainly are extremely strong. 

These witnesses do undertake, from their acquaintance 
with his hand-writing, to say, they believe it to be bis 
hand-writing ; whether you vrill thinrk that is sofficient^ 
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notwithstanding there is so great a degree of uncertainty 
attending it^ and the excessive improbability of the whole 
transaction^ it is for you to^say. 

If you entertain serious doubts^ you will throw the ex- 
cellent character he has received from the honourable and 
respectable witnesses into the scale: it appears he had been 
most diligent and active in endeavouring to correct 
certain disorders in the parish^ and on that account had 
very probably drawn down enemies upon himself. 

Gentlemen^ all these observations are for your consi- 
deration ; you will say whether he wrote this incendiary 
letter or not^ and I have no doubt you will give such a 
verdict as justice requires. 

The Jury, after having consulted together upwards 
of twenty mnutes, pronounced the Prison er NOT 
GUILTY! 
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L^OTASStZES; 

HoRSHAMp March 26th, 1811, , 

B^orc the Right JJotjpurpble Sir Archibai.d Mac* 
j^QHAhh, Xmght, JLord^Chirf.Barm. 

THE KINCP^V. ftOBERT 'BIKCrHAM, •eiERK^ 

FOR ARSON. '■■''•''■' 



: .' ;THE indictment contained three distimt charges 

: against the pri«dRQr. . . / 

. ; 1st. — ^Thathe'hadwilfaUy; set fire to his.house^ in or- 

,^er to defraad the Reveti^^ Thomas Btiyejtt,.:, 

: . £dly.— That be had comnutted'this . cy^n;^^ in order to 
.4efraddthe Sun Firef^QffiGie;,^nd , , :■ ;. , 

, The third charge was> thftt he h^d done this to defraud 
. the Union FircrOffice. ... .) . . 

Hie pleaded-f-NoT GuiirTY, 
.. Mr. Serjeant BssT.-^May. it. please your Lordship, 
. Gentlemen of the Jury, it is now my duty, as shortly as 

I can, to lay before you a case, by which I propose to 
. support the prosecutipn against the prisoner at the bar, 
. for having wilfully set fire tp his own house, and for the 
• wicked purpose (if he is die person who did it), and with 

a view to defraud the Fire-Insurance-Offices. He had 
. effected an insurance. Whether he had beyond that any 
, farther motive,, it will not probably be very difficult to 
^decide^ after hearing all the facts of thisr^case. 
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Oentlemen^ there are other counts^ with a view to aii» 
swer the person :4?crwhgn;i fheit^^g^ Irelonged; for you 
will find he was not* the owner of the houses The pri- 
soner at tb^ bar li^e^ in the house only ^9,the curate, 
having lib interest in Mt. xHe house was insured by 
Mr. Rivett himself^ who is the rector of the parish. The 
fire; wfiiih I'nay was the Vilfdl act of the prisoner at ihc 
bar, took ^lace on Jatyilary a^Stb, ^in this very year, 
and I shall stale to you some circumstances that oc- 
curredy 9il4 ,tb$it rtodc ^pl^oe [ifoine^tfit^y nhoutitbe fire 
and afterwards, from which, Imol satisfied, you can have 
no doubt that this was a wilful act. In cases of this sort, 
it U scarcely possible you can shew a lighted candle in 
his hand, and his actualfy doing the thing. Men do 
not commit crimes openly, as they enter into contracts ; 

""tt t^ti otily^he got at by 'tifdumstaa«8&; land itinrinbe 
for you to say, in this case, whetherthecircvibstanees^I 
am about'tb «tate are ^ot .^uibieht 'to^bring hotoe to 
your minds ^hliit'thk was awilAil 4ct. On ^the l6th of 

"^antitrf y/ jixyu ' v^ill $nd, %om^ ^^witness^^^ 
and who was a servaiit'inrtbe^eihplc^itient ^of <the 'pri* 
soner at the bar, 'that in ^the oovirse Of »that'day^he was 
employed by the prisoner several times dutiftg'that-'day 
to carry a large quantity of •wodd'frdtothcf-stacktto what 
is called the wood-4iouse. ^He ihro -cari^ied large quan- 
tities 6f things ' from* the house to- the stable. He knew 
petfectly well the oontents t)f them.- 'tl« tiarried into 
%hat part papers, anditwiUbe ^for him to explain, .if he 
can, what iritlaced^him td be retnoving papers out Of the 

*'hpuse, and to 'be depo^lHng'those papers in a toom over 
the stible. You irSU^find papers'belongtng to him, and 

'^ome of t:ottsiderabIe value, -were found over part of the ' 
J)rfVy. *r knok ther« is no evhience in this cause to shdw 
it was thehantt dlPthe prisoner that put them there : but* 



^w»hen y6u find him carjrying things to that stable^ peN 
4iaps it^will nbt be uncharitable to suppose it was xloiie 
by ithe^same hand* 

You will find that^ in the evening of lAxe l6l^, the [pri- 
^dneriWae seen in a fowl-hbuse, part of the premises^ by 
(the s^mesefva&ty whohGid occasion to go out.to get some 
fpc»t ata^peat-'Stajck ; that the ^prisoner looked out of the 
nchidlf en-bouie^ istnd |Ei9fe€!d him where lie was going. He 
nva» told lie waS)goilig to the ,peatH3tack; and he said to 
Ihis'Qnrirabt^/' W4ien you come bftd^, do not come back 
rthis fc^ay/' WhatTeaseon he had. for being in the fowl- 
'itoJOBe^ ori what reason he bad for ordering him not -to 
come back that way.^ I know not; :biit he will teli you 
4liese . circumstances struck him as very extraordinary. 
^Grjentlemeh^ after ihelt you will find the prisoner about 
*teYen or -(feight o'clock at flight goesr out with a lanthom 
.ttiid candle^ and after half an ho^r returned ; and. the 
rprlsoner at dhe har., as I have already stated^ I believe 
{liad^sired the same servant to' bring twelve or fourteen 
ffiiggbts to the wood-^house near the premises^ undalao 
'Erected them to be put ihere that they might dry. The 
Ireftiaik on this you will find to be an extremely matterial 
'circumstence, when you come to hear 'in what manner 
land by what means it jvas set on fire. 

These ai^e the facts which I shall prove took plaee on 
the day before the fire. I shall prove to you certainly, 
'wfaen this gentleman went to London, a little before the 
rfire, he had ordered the partshnregisters to be remov^ 
Si6nk his house: he had never taken this. 'precautioti. till 
-that time. You will likewise find when he was in Lon- 
fdon, either in ^December or Januai^, 'he went to the 
•insuriuiee^Ofiice, and held a sort of conversation there 
ithat'is highly worthy of consideration. He stated to 
^dieseqfetajy that his policy 'was i£4S0itn futnitare, and 
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'£SO <>n another cottage. He stated; tliat be had % strdifg 
opinion in his nxiad that his house would be burned and 
destroyed, and he took off the £50 ftom the collage^ 
and transferred it to the furniture, so that his polkj on 
his household-furniture was <£500. With regard W this 
furniture, which was insured ultimately at c£dOO; I slttll 
call one of the servants, which is the best account I can 
give,* and it is quite impossible that ftirniture could be 
worth one-half of that money. However, i'f^he 'i» in 
possession of any evidence to shew it is worth morei I 
shall be extremely happy;' but the best accdiint I cati 
gi^e of it is, that ^sff5G0 would be an indemnity for moiie 
than double of what the loss amounted' to. • -t ■ » 

. Gentlemen, on the night of the fire, the prisoner, his 
wife; and servants, 'went to bed. dbotit nine o'clock, and 
the prisoner at tbe bar was last up. t shallcall a servant, 
who -will tell you that he was alarmed by his master, 
and hie will tell you that at that time Mr. Bingham was 
completely dressed, arid hfe told- him the house was on 
fire. After this, thfe boy. will tell you he went down 
stairs^ and went into' the school-room, aikd in the middle 
of the school-room he found some of the faggots he had 
brought a shopt time before, and a fire had been put to 
them, and they were burning up towards the cielingf.. 1 
do not rec6llect whether the fire had reached the c^ing 
of the school-room. \ ' 

Gentlemen, it will be * necessary to state the account 
the prisoner himself gave, because it will be neiesiary to 
contrast a part of that with the account which the boy 
v^ill give you. The next day the. prisoner/ gave this asc- 
count, that he had gone, to bed between nine and ten 
o'clock. He stated to one this sort of story, 'that he had 
• gone to bed with a strong opinion that his house.iwould 
be set on fixe ; that he thought he heard a person abojktt 
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^ iiotise i dk^t he gat >up 9xj4 looked out of tjbe wlpdo$ir^; 
\^u^ £G^Qd^9body. ^^ jirent to^ed ^gfiin, 9Mgpt up ^ 
^^^o^d %\fne^ yfheu h^, s^w a m^Q goiqg /^^^y fi^pm 14» 
l^9«se ta^arda M^^ie^fielfcUs^eiet^ H^ nfe^U 4^wi| stajjr^,' 
tod px^pinqd >ll . ]iii^ r^oms belpw, /S^imJ; . r^tiy^pd ifp. 
m^9 ngs^io: and ^pte i3 one singuW Jpirpiim^t^iifi^e^ 
l^if ]id£p aske4h|nx if beb^d been in all the xoqvm be^r 
Ipwj to whicb. b^ sfppw^red, yes. She then lasfced hiw 
if Jie^bad been injth^ scbpol-roonj 5 he s^id^ no, h^ had 
Aot. And here there is a little variation in his stQry, as 
tp^d Ao diffejr^t witnesses. Ta one witness he sgiid he 
went.dpwi? stair3^ but on goiog to the inw^ door of the 
nqhopl-ropm^ which ^onunnDic^ted with .the house^ he . 
fmyr II light tbrpngb*the dpor, and smokej^jand saw things 
pat »p jagainst the ^por^ and which wojild prevent him 
j^om g^ii^iptothe acljopl-room, ■ The boy will tell you 
Ijifi^ wa? nothing to pi-event Mr. Bingham goipg into 
the sc^pl-roop- Biding he could pot get in, he says, 
he went out into the yard by the back-door, and went to 
the outer door of the school-room, and found fagots, 
with forms and desks placed against the inner door. 
These fagots and this fire were hurjiing, but were in so 
low a state, that, if he could have got a bucket or two 
of water, he could have e;^tinguished the fire; but that 
he could get no water but in a well seventy-five feet deep* 
But unfortwately there wa^ a pond of M^ater <?lo8e by, 
and also a bucket in the wash-house, and he tnight have 
helped himself to water. 

He was asked as to his loss, and he stated that he had 
lost ev^ry tWng* Bis plate and his watch were saved* 
There were some things found in the garden, covered 
%««r with mprfd wd with phipkweed, and qovjered <mr 
^^ otfej^r things. He w^s i^ked why h^ hnd buried t W» 
|)roperty, and he had refused to give any account of iU 
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Perhaps he may give some accoani of it to day. When? 
you find almost immediately before the fire these fagots 
brought into a dry and convenient situation ; when you 
find him making this insurance a little time before the fire 
broke out, and expressing a strong opinion that his house 
would be burned down ; is it uncharitable to say, his was 
that hand that did the act. But if you cannot say so by 
your verdict, that verdict will be far more isatisfactory 
to me, and your verdict will satisfy the justice of the 
country. 

Gentlemen, these are the circumstances I have to lay 
before you : unexplained, they afford to my poor mind 
the strongest evidence of guilt. If you find that he is 
capable of explaining those circumstances to your satis- 
faction, it will be your duty to acquit him. But if, after 
hearing all the facts of this case on both sides, you are 
satisfied he is the guilty person, (however painful it may 
Be to your feelings,) you will say so by your verdict. 



EVIDENCE 



PART OF THE PROSECUTION. 



Mr. Richard J ethkrvl, examined by Mr.Pooley. 

Q.— Mr. Jenner, upon the night of the l6th of January 
last, were you going home in company with your bro- 
ther ? -^ . 
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A.— Yes. 
. Q.— At what hour ? 

A--*-About twelve o'clock. > 

< Q. — ^Did you pass through the street of Maresfield ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — In doing so> did you go uear the house of Mr. 
Biogham i 

A.— Yes, we left his house on the left-hand side. 
Q. — Is his house in sight of you i 
,*' . A.^— Yes. 

Q. — When you passed his house at that tinie> did yott 
observe whether there was then any fire i 
A.— The street was all quiet* 

Q,-— Were you in the course of that night or morning 
alairtnedf 

A.-^About three quarters of an hour after I arrived 
honie, and .was in bed, a servant boy from my brother 
came up, and gave the alarm of fire. 
Mr» PooLEY. — ^Well, sir? 

A.-^Upon which I jumped out of my bed, and wapted 
to know what was the matter. 
Q. — Did you go down the street ? 
A. — Immediately, with two men-servants. 
^ Q. — Did yott go up to Mr. Bingham's house i 
A.— Yes, I did. 

Q. — In what state did you find it f 
A.— I found his house on fire, raging violently. 
Q.— At that time the flames were very violent I 
A.— ^Yes. 

Q. — ^This was near one o'clock ? 
A. — It was after one : the schoolroom at that time was 
^ttite down. . . 
Q.r-Did you see Mr. Bingham, sir? 
A«-^I did," sirv v 
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Q. — How soon after yon got there ? 

A. — Perhaps it might be about five«iitoit«B}AoHie^»y 

thereabouts. He seemed nnxiians^o ^ate idie iiqubr in 

the^jeilar, stt<A « the wine. I »aiid ^jr«9^ ht4fMl to 

throw in dirt, to endeavour to extinguish it, -fttd-tlfe 

'ne4glib6arhood -all TMnd assisted. 

Mr, PooLEY. — Well, sir? 

A.^After I Jhad been dwueriforisotoe'tiin^ I thq^ght 
I could be better einplojwd, by ligetting ^t)to« j;el^ 
ment for the people that were endeavouring to ]e&ttn($aisli 

Q. — Will you :gi ve as bis aooouBt xt( iii , . 

A. — ^When the fire was iMi^ljr ;63dia«9ted» I'Bad.ionie^ 

-^ntmearsation with him, ^atidiasked'iiimfjbow it. had rjbap- 
pened? He said it was maliciously done. Hl^; mifUt- to 

Ubed iaboat ten o^clodc. About half^^aAer itoti 4A:;k>ck, 

iidi8.£ri^ham.ttbodgkt she hes^td bomeW>dy rf^o<»jt ^ 
house, in consequence of which he^got up, :a^fl l^^»ke4 
out at the window, but could not /see £my bolly> .:He 

kftiAycm km¥r f Was^verf lU,. anjl bu^ ooswsr ;iiM-r4res. 
He went to his bed again, :atBi:68id h^rCoMna^^}!^. 
About twelve o'clodc^ w betwfiea'iw^life/aAll.^QA^ be 
fancied he heaird jsenusbody albout the ho»«9» . K^^ot 
up, and put on liis ib/eeches and hJs aboie^i ilod Oient. 
down stairs to look into the lower rcMisl ia^be J«jQigse ; 
when he went up stsiirs JagiaiD, M>r»> fikigiRMto «<siced'>im 
if he bad been in i all the looms hsion Mleisaidi '^ ¥^s," 
Mrs. Bingham said, ^Mas^ you been, ia ib4 -8Ch#ol« 
*' room ?" He recollected and said, *' No." 

Mr. PooLEY. — WeH, aki . • ? 

WittieBs.-— ^Let we see*tf^I think be said he werii up 

stairs, and put on some more clothes, and looked oni fit 

the window, and lie ^siiid hie saw some, person going 4iray 

from the corner of the house out into the tiimpike^ajliad. 



^er tqld [Mrs. Buigham ahe mnst prepacehemlf to df es^jr. 
fqi: spm^faijag w^ i^roiig abpiU tbcr hyCM^e^ iijftei; tl^at he, 
WjPfif a^ii^ sqi^ewliere, down to w^yi brpthea; V o^ somts^ , 
w^ife^ I, cannot say. Ifp rottira/ecl; ag^aa ahycMx;t. the; 
brea^ of day, apd toqk: vp^^ by t^iier a^aij, aiiid he and I; 
went down to the cl^^r^h .fprrsoinf cbiJ14^Cfa!S(Sa]all^ioatba; 

liOSD^CHiBP ]^Ro^]H^-r-,That Wift^ aiQjwei Iifoiars aftPt- 

.4,^-rK| c^Mt 8^ cocw^lyi 103 Wd ; I was,y#fy busjf. 
^Vl?^:W«t ^(tciy.t<»%d «0»ift clothes tlftafcwcrercaffi^ ta 
the iijfmffAk^ . 

Q.— Children^Si cJptbw^ Jtbiitfc> yQUs^id? 
rAr-^X^^i irty Lord^. aodi waie clothes; for otbejfs. 
Afp^ji)muJ([m^\Mm io^tih^ nw)r«ingi.dowa at nay bro- ; 
iher% at breakfast-time: he ^eeinied ta> be very aawell^ r 
£1^ t<^ AK Jl^. Wiis «fe nainedi aia» ; t^a^t a}l.his effeir^ 
were bisr^^, e^^ptj ihftt wfeiclv: w^ sfrvei aH> of the. 
rains. 

Mr. Poox»s.T«-r-^Did he: s^;^,.whi»ce Slaved? 
A.— *-No where particularly; notto.mcf. I'tol^hinvl 
hoped he wus not ; and I asked l^im wiiat^ be, thought his 
p«fpr|(tj)f niigjbtl^ wo]fth;f> ^e 3di|d bethought hi^ clpihes 
and lin^n were worth from .£100 to .£150 ; that he thought 
tl^.iR^9}e of }fffi gpo>]8.altog^ther were worth frx>m' «£900 
to ^1000; and that he had only insured fbc £500^ 

Xj^f^B^ ypa knpW' frpip. hin^ whetbeu, after he/disop- 
vered the fire, he went into.the schQolrCOom? 
A.r-I know nothing 'aboi;\(. that. 
Q. — Did he tj^U you wh^^€;r he could. get intait ? 
AvfX^ ' oij)i]tied to: sj^ that ; be said when l|e 
^fMMf 4^^^; ?^^¥f ^^<^s^^^ ^^^ tosearob.tbe ^boolr- . 
room, he tried to enter the inner door: lea^ling. i^to tlie 
school-room from the house: lie^tifie^tp ei^j:; through 
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tfaat inner doory bnt he found it barricadoed^ and conic! 
not get in. He thought he saw smoke through the cracks 
of that inner door. Being thus prevented from enlerine 
the school-room, through the inner door, he went out at 
the back door, which leads into the yard, and there eti- 
tered the school-room by the outer door. 

Q — He went into the yard to ihe outer door : did he 
tell you in what state that outer door was ? 

A. — It had been forced open by some ill-disposed per- 
sotii. When he got there he perceived someT fago^, 
and sonie forms and tables, in the school-room, against 
' the inner door, which prevented it from being opened. * 

Q. — Just so. That is what be told you ? - 

A.— That is what he told me ; he said the room wa« 
full of smoke when he entered ; he pushed to his drawers 
to search for some writings. 

Q. — He attempted to get at that drawer where the- 
writings were, and got out a handful of writings? • 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did he tell you what writings they were ? - 

A. — No, he did not. 

Q. — Nor to what they referred ? 

A.— N6 : by opening the door the fire was kindling 

Q. — In consequence of the admission of fresh air it 
began to play ? 

A. — ^Yes, and had he had two or three pails of water 
he thought he could put it out. 

Q. — Well, sir, go on, if you please ? 

A, — I do not recollect any thing at present. 

Q. — He told you if he had had two or three pails of 
water he eould hare put it out? Did you ask' him 
here the water was? 

A. — I knew where it was. - 
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Q. — Did you ask him where it was ? 

A. — He was at that time a good deal agitated, and I 
did not, 

Q. — ^You went to the church and bad comrersation 
w^tb him about the loss he had sustained i 

A.— That was down at my brother's house. 

Q.— -Now, after that, in consequence of any inform*- 
tioi^ that you had received from any body, — from Paris^ 
West, or Banks, you must not tell us what they said to 
you, but in consequence of what they told you, did yoti 
go into his garden ? 

A.— I went down to the bottom of his garden, where 
the new stable is ei-ected. : 

Q. — Did you go there in consequence bf^what Paris 
told you? 

A. — ^Yesy in consequence of information that was( given 
me I got to that place, and took up about sixty blank 
copy-books. 

Q.— When did you find them ? 

A.— On the left hand side.—- Sixty blank -copy-books 
concealed under some earth. 

.Q. — How far under eahh ? 

A.<— There was some loose earth over them, and some 
chick weed. 

Q.— 'Had it the appearance of being lately done i 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What did you do with these copy-books ? 

A. — ^They were in a parcel, I carried them to the 
pnWic house at Maresfield, and they have since been 
kept under seal. One Banks was present when they we^e 
found. 

Q.— Now,, were you with Joseph Adkins when he dis- 
covered any thing f 

A.— 'I was. 



Q.— Where? ; ^ 

; A«— ^Doffti by: th^ Dew stable, coqoealed undm a little 
(earthy some summiDgrbooks^-^-soine cipheripg7l>OQ|B9j^ 
:HFith « 99drt ot fl^^^r^ uitiHdi^r %vbkh daie }K>p)^Sf«^iBire, 

Q. — Was aiiy tbu»g plami»i i [ 

A.— Therjp way aOpellihMig.piaf^^fii but wb^ f camot 

Q.— Pray did it appear to be doiie lately ? , 

A^-fr-Yea, it did, but ikN^ s^ late^ as tbe ^th^r. The 
books under th^ chickweed vrere fo^ad ip|;be moriuog^ 
and the others were found in the evea^2§.o£ that dajv 
; Q.— *J){d yoa0% that day or at auy tija^ gqintQ.tbe 
privy? 

.A.*^We .fooiid •pme more booici that evening; After* 
wards we went into what they call the chicken^hoiuie, 
and ikme at fimrisitept in op our hands $nd jo^eesinto 
the back ptai% twelve or fifteen feet, and foioid spite aQ<r 
count^books under chumps and trees, — ^wood* 

Q. — ^Ypu found sonie ficiaoiuiirboalcs ? HatW yon *gQt 
*ei4i? . 

A.— rAdkips has got them. 

Q.— You took them awajr> I take it ftwr granted! 
. A.r^Adkitt8 did. 

Q.-r-Did you after that search or fii^d any thing/? > 

Arf-Ves, I iiid. On Siwdagr, Jaoilary «?^ atooat 
five o'clock, I found these parcels, these twppafce]$^Pi|? 
cealfsd oir*r tile privy. 

Q.— ^Now, y«f» must state in what part of the privy ? 

LiQ^B4» Ciii£F Baro ».*«*- Was ihfffie any rppf<>v4rr the 
f«ivj whevjc you fovtid tbecn i 

A.— I looked over the <cieling of anpther privy w)vei^ 
IfMiddijem; -^^ 

Mr. PooLEY.-— There werjB two privkMi adjqiaiilg ? , 

A.T-Thcre were three. 
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- ' Q.-4-^^^K^^hcii jQfQ^ we&t iato one^ aad bcdsfdibTer ibto 

file cialing of another^ did you find thftt? 

A.-^I fcwn^d thiatt lyfaieh tt mmy haod fatbeporeaeiice 
'of Cavey and soini^ <}CMl)iB. 

Q.— .•What does that contain ? Open them. 

^A. — I sealed it up, and it hus nxA been opened' »aee I 
|l brought it from I^wes from>the nui^tra;te& Tfait is 
iall the quills and papers I found. 

Mr. Cqjwuoi* S»wi:A'iiT»«.-The8e seem to lie oM 
papers? 

A. — l'oet«rexamif*ed thew. 

Mr. Pooj.EY.-*Do yoa hftppen to kiioiw tkaD time 
'papers relate- to Mir^ Bingham's concerHs? 

A.Mi-Ypu will be betjteraMeto jadge of that thto I 

Q.-^Ate tljer6 atry of .these in his hand^-ivriitfig f 

A. — ^Yes, there are. 

Q.-*^JSheTtr us which are in his bandn^F^ing ?' 
[fiiere the witness pointed otit S9fke.} 

Q.— iMd Adklns examine them ? 

A--^— I am satisfied diese are in hlshand^writihg. 

Q.—iYou have looked at them ? 

A.r^Yes, and some of them are, but not all of them ; 
)»tit somig of them are in Mr. Bingham^s hand-writing. 
There are some with the water-mark Evans and Sons^ 
11806, ihe same as the letter. 

Lord CiitR? Babldn. — ^They are merely , private pa- 
pers, I suppose ? ^ 

Mr. PoopEr,— Did you find any thing else, Mr. Jen- 
per? 

A.— No, sir, I did not recoHect any thing eJse. 

<S^ — Do you know whether there is any water near the 
scfaooi-rppm, sir? 
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A.-*-*Tfae pond is not fiur off^ near. Ihe weU| but I can^ 

* not speak to it precisely. 

Loan Chief Baron. — It is nearer than the well ? 

A. — No> I should think it was not ; I cannot say eic- 
actly. 
i Q. — ^Thc well is a deep well ? 

A. — It is ■ a deepish well. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. — ^Tbis poor clergyman said he had lost all except 
tome few aFticles be bad saved ? 

A. — He said he had lost all except the gooda he had 
left there» what he had saved. 

Q. — Now, Mr. Jenner, your memory failed you on 
one occasion.«^Did you not see the melted plate dug out 
of the ruins ? 

A. — I was not there at that time ; I saw spoie of it after* 
wards in a melted state. . 

Q. — A dozen of spoons or some of that pUte would 
be more valuable than a few copy-books and quills i 

A. — ^To be sure spoons would b^e more valuable. 

• . Q,~You saw some of it afterwards in; a melted st^te ; 
they /:ould not find it all, ^ut I ask you. whether what 
th^y^ did find was not in a melted state i 

A.— Some of it was. 

Q. — ^That was found in the middle of the fire f 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — How might it fare with his watch? That was melled> 
was it not ? 

A. — I have heard so ; but I did not see it. 

Qw — But the plate was melted. — Now, you had been 
in the habit of visiting him, good sir, had he not a great 
deal of very good linen ? 
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A. — ^Upon my word I cannot say ; I never went np staiii^ 
to the bed-rooms ; I have seen clothes on the table/ 

-Q.—^Perhaps you do not know so much of linen as your 
•wife ? 

A. — I do not know it. 

Q.— There was no want of linen ? — Do you know he 
liad received a valuable present from his relatiobs ? 

A.9-*rkave no' reason to doubt it ; but . I cannot A^j 
either way as to that. 

Q. — I presume you were not very much alarmed, sir ; 
^ou and your neighbours ? 

A, — I certainly was, and so were all other persons. A 

Q«-^And so the first act you. saw Mr. Bingham per- 
forming at the iire was the act of endeavouring to save a 
part of that which was insured, the liquor : 

A —Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pooley . < 

Q.«^You must give an account of things found by your- 
self. So that you have no knowledge of where, that 
plate Was found except where others tbld you ? 

A. — Certainly not : I know nothing about that. 

Thomas Caley, ixamined by Mr. Barnewall. 

Lord Chief Baron. — How old are you f - 
A.-^Twelve years old. 

Mr. Barmewall. — Did you live as servant with Mr." 
gingham ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 
Q.— You did? 
A. — Yes, sir. ' 

Q.— Do you recollect wbea the fire happened? 
A.~Ye5, 
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Q^-^-WI^/W waft U f' 

A.—Bn/ Thttrsitey mQtmns* 

Q<r^^ei'<«,ypu,efop)^jred' oiai the Wodnet^*}^ in. 09114^ 
ing any property from the scbool-rooin to the cooir. 
Toom? 
■ A.-^Y^sir. 

Q.r-^Whal:.did: you carrj^ f 
' As»-Tt^Som« parods witti^ nails> ancbhooksy mi^^iic^^ - 

Q. — By whose order did you Cfirry th^se thing*? ' 

; A.'-r^u Bingham's^t ■ 

Q. — Did you carry any papers ? 

A.--nYe»,, sir, they were wrapped' up ill paipdiVi ^ 

^-**Hf(>;i^ many times di4 y^» gol^bwa^^ HBd-AN 

A. — I dare say 1 was^ above a db25*n- of tkiieii itt rf*, . 

Q. — Did Mr. Bingham carry any thing ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— He did? 

A, — Yeetj, sir* ■ . • • . . • , : . ^) 

Q^.— Wh^t did he cjwj ?: > , 

A.— Som^ toofcs, snxd I.do mi Vw^ wl^^^htn 
were. H/e carried. soQ^e parcels* . ^ 

Q. — Now how many times did he go baekMr&rds and 
forward? c^ry ipg| ihpse books aad. paccj^U ? 

A. — I cannot tetl how many times, but be went several . 
times, sir, in the day. 

Q, — Had you any occasion, in tbQ 6«co](pg: <l( tfaat^dHjr^ 
t» go iiila the yard? : . : . 

A. — Yes, sir- - . 

Q— You had? 

A— Yes, sir. 

Q.— About what time in the evening waS'krl 

A- — B<^tw<f€n ftvie aiid six o'ck>db^ sit; . : 

Q, — Who did you see, sir. . . - 7 
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A. — I saw Mr. Bingham ifi(|fae'obitiDeb»4)ocis^ 
Q.— Was that the place you cantmd the iiaiolw ani 
|)arcels to? 
A. — No> sir. 

Q. — Did yMrs^Mi:^ fiiaglhain^liieFe j 
A«— I did^ when 1 4nis 'gomg throiigli die ^ftfd fof 

Q. — ^What did he ^y to you ? 

A. — I was going -through idie yard for ^peals, -anA h^ 
opened the door ^ the irhAckenohouse, and asked ^me 
where I was going to ? 

Q. — ^You said'yoo Weie gohi^ cofthejand.fbr^yea^? 

Q.— What did he say ? 
' iAi>«>-(l£c:']tolil ^oae I Wiis fiat cto wsaam that my lAck 
mgain. 

Q.— Which way did jrou usually go ? 

A.— Through cttaktiyardl;, w. 
: )iQ;i^Wiiat tittBie did yott g^>to bed thgtwgfat? 

A.— About nine o'clock, sir. 

)Q^«^ls:consi^44«t^niee' of yo^ toot oomilig beckjAiat 
way, which way did you come back i 

A. — I went back through the other y^rd* 

Q. — Could you see at tlie time What Binghasi was 
doing i 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Now you sayiyoa wefni'^oibednboutnlne <r^clbck, 
what time did yoti att^ke f 

A<-^1 did >not dfWstke more till Mr. Bifigfaftm -caJled 

Q.— -You went to bed about nine ? 

•A-.--Yes. 

Q.— What time were you awoke ? 
A.— It was between twelve and one o'clock. 
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Q.-^Who called you, up? 
. A»— Mr. Bingham. 

Q. — Between twelve and one f \ 

A. — ^Yes, sir. / | 

Q. — What did you do when yon got up ? • 

A* — I went to alarm the village. 

Q,.^What was the state of the school-room aI that 
time? 
' .. A.— The fire was not very large then. 

Qd — ^The fire was not very large then ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Did you go into the schoolrroom ?. 

A.— I went and stood on the sill of the school-rMm 
door. '^ 

Q.— Couldyou see from that the sUte thexoom was m 
at that time ? . » 

A. — Yes, sir. . 

Q. — Now will you describe the state of it ? 

A. — One side of the room was in a flare ; but the'piel- 
ingwas not. 

Q. — What was burntDg at that time in : the se^pol- 
xoomi ▼ 

A. — I saw some fagots. . 

Loan Chief Baron. — Where? 

A.^— In the school-room. 

Mr. Baknew ALL.— Whereabouts ? 
, A.— About. the middle of. the room. 

Q. — What sort of fagots were they ? 

A» — ^The fagots I had carried the day before ; I had re- 
moved them into the woodhpuse the day before^ whei^ 
the wood was usually kept. 

Q. — By whose order did you so remove these fagotSftbe 
day before ? . . i . ■ ^ 

A. — Mr. Bingham's* 
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Q.— Did he tell you why you were to remove iSiemi* 
^.A. — No; sir. 

Q. — How many had you removed, to the wood4iottia 
the day before? 

A. — ^There were fourteen or fifteen, 
Q.— Fourteen or fifteen ? 
, A.-^Ye», sir. 
Q.— Had you any opportunity of seeing^ at the. time 
you were standing at that place^ at the schoolroom dooTi 
how many were burning ? 

A. — No, I could not tell how many were burning. 
Q.^-rCould ypu see the inner door that communicated 
ivith the house ? - 

A.— Yes, sir, . 

Q. — Now was there any thing against that door? 
-,A.-^No, sir, . — " ' 

Q. — ^To prevent a person from opening it on the other 
side ? 

A. —There was nothing up against the door- 
Q. — What was there burning besides the fagots? 
^. A.— Nothing, . sir. 

Q.-^Did you .afterwards examine the fagots chat. re- 
mained in the wood-house ? 

A. — ^There were only, two in the morning* 
; Q.»*^an you say, with certainty, whether. they were 
the same sort of fagots ? 
A.~Yes. 

Q. — As were removed into the wood-house the day 
before ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Lord Chief Baron.— What sort were they? Did 
you see the tables and forms in the school-room ? 
. A. — Yes. 

Q.— Were they burning ? 
A.-^S(H|ie of themwere; 



A.-— The desks stood where they usually -dM/ \sp at fb^ 
sde>ciif the witido^. 

LoBD Chief BA*oN.-**Where were the^fonns? 

A.— Up at the side <>f the desks. • - 

Q.-^And where were the tables? 

A.— The one was on one side where tbe^re w«y, tfnrd 
one wa»up^atf he ether end^t the DUt»i<fededr ; upagathai^ 
Ae^oift^Me door. 

Q. — ^Which was burning, fables or ferms? . 

A.-<*'>9Sie!tables f otietoMe WBsbtnrniag. 
! Jifr; fiAHNsii^tLz-i^Were the fagots near to- tfaeni^ 

A.— Yes, sir. ^ 

Q.— They Wdtre ? 

A.— ¥c»i:st^* ^ • 

Q— The fagots were near that table that wai^ iwrii- 

i«gf • • 

A«^^i es. 

Q.— At the outer drar of the ^choot-reotji f 

A. — Yiss, air. 

Q.— Now in what state was the outer^oer that was- not 
of glass ?-^Did k^apfiear to 4>e lHK>ken e^r fercefl? 

A.— No. . : . 1 

Lord Chi BP BAR<»K.^Bid'yoa«SRkaiiti« let 
" Ai-*^did aot.take parttealar notkpeof it; but^t^d 
not appear to be broke. 

Q.«— Did the door appear as usual i 

A.-^Yaa, .. • ". ^ , 



Q;— Has your master ever corrected yoU, Mt^Ieaotai 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.-— I ask you if your master ^rtrfiftoe^tedfOtt^ 
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A.^— When Mr^ Bingham was my master* he used to 
scold at me if I did any thing wrong. 

Q^-^Telling lies is doing a thing that is wrong ? 

A,— Yes. 
• Q. — ^When he has corrected you, has it not been for 
telling lies i Did he not frequently scold you for telling 
liesf 

A. — ^As he said. 

Lord Chief BARON.-^Answer the question i 

A»f Yes, sin 

Mr. Common SBRjBANX.-^Frequently before the fir« 
happened i ' 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.-^Now9 when yOiir master called you to go. and alarm 
ihe village> what was the nearest way to the village? 

A. — To come down stairs : T went out of that door and 
round the.school-room> by wiiy of going the nearest way 
to the village. 

ft. — You went round by.the dchool-room f 

A.-7-That was the nearest way, 

Q.-^And you staid there some time :-i^how long.did 
you stay there ? 

A. — I was not long* 

Q. — ^You staid to examine the door i 

A. — ^And I staid to look at the door, to see it was all 
right. 

Q. — Did you examine the door to see that it was all 
right f 

A.— I looked at the do6r to see whether it was broke 
open ; — I stood close against the door. 

Q,— How came you to be examining the door at that 
time i Did you examine the door or not ? 

A.«-*No^ sir^ I did not examine it ; I looked ^ the 
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'€J;--What did you look at the door for at that time > 

A. — I went in to look at the fife 

Q, — H«d you any reason to examine whether the door 
was broken or not ? 

■A.— None. 

i Q.— Dkl yoaexftHJioe it to sefe whether it was broken or 
not ? 

A,— No, sir* 

Q.— Y6u a^uerwjirdb h«rd Arrrdoer had been t>f6kett i 

A,— They told me the next day the door had beea 
bft>feert'ope&» ' * ' ; . . 

Q. — But at that time you had no idea it was brbkew J 

A. — No, sir. 

•Qt— JJdw Ao h^ let «ie stdp* jTdtfi fiiilsh yocrr sfeitettcc 
first :--lfew, whd ukapreA the ttooii frbtn tfeat plae^ ? 

Witness* — iFmni where? ' 

li/lt.' Oo^iioff Sttit|E'AN«7.«*-^otBii the stack to ^ 
common wood-house ? 

A.---I brought s<Hire, and Mir. Batenran brought some. 

Q. — Now, my lad, who 'iesircdf you to bring Aatf- * 

^•^-irMr. Binghattif hSnM^tfv 

Q. — You helped Bateman to do it ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, 

Q. — Only you helped Hum i 

tA^-^Yesy* M. ^ ■ . 

Q.— How many did you bring from the stack toth^ 
wood»house? • 

A. — Fourteen or fifteen. 

'^. — Now i wtft ftsfc you whethef Bateman went to the 
wood-house the next meming ? , 

A. — ^Ye», Sir. 

Q. — Do you mean to sweartiherewereonPy two fagotf 
in the wood-house next morninrg ? 

A.— There were other fagots j but there were only tiro 
holly fagots. 



Q. — ^Who desired you to go there the tk€xt motliiiig ? 
Am ytm ^tihrs^f^ t\m Mi. KtlgMt^bi^ieAyoti t^ re-^ 
move these fagots ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. -' 

^i«^Ans jmi quhig filttri of Ihttt ? 

A.— Yesi •:!'••■••. 

Q.— .Was that the place to which ttfejf 1*61^ ttsiiiiiiy 
inoved from the stack of w^)oclf-^Wtt§ that the place 
you brought the wood to, when wood was Wahidd ? 

A.— There wikS h& WOdd WMtihg ^<^: tkere Iff as 
plenty of oak fagots 

Q.— Hc% It)D^ did J«)« mf at the §eli66l-hcw«e3 ^x-. 
amining it, before you weM t^ ^d filtegt kM gST^ the 

A.— I did not stay quite ten minutes* 

Q. — How came you not to go directly i^hcn your 
4BsstBr ordnrdd ]fOtl «6^ve the tallirtd 

. AiA*»I loiked idtb tll« teho&l4^dm to s^ lehelher il Wiul 
Ibrok^ ottt fiiU ir^h 

Q.— Were yw Tmk\md^i ^iif^tytUM ^A the wnofee ? 

A;-^Nd^ sir ) I etotid m the 6flter dodt. 

Q.— How did the smoke get out ?— Did it Wt akHost 
nBmfsk, jfoA i 

Q. — Was there liot much ? 
A.— -There was not miibh tbeb. 
Q. — ^There was not much sm6ke liMHlt 
A. — No, sir* 

Q. — ^You were examined before' «hej6Sti«fes? 
A.— Yes, rifi ; ■'■'■■•. 
Q.— And the df6 ^* Ir^tWtBiriti fm mA A<**niierTWm? 
A.— About the middle pf the room. 
Q.^Th« Hr^ tbftt WdzM w^d beMfe^ ydti and the 
inner door i 

hi 
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c A. — No, sir. 

. Q^ — ^Are you quite sure it was not between you and 

that inner door? 

A. — I am certain of that. 

Q. — ^Yottr stood on the sillof tfae^door nine or ten tni^ 
nutes, with these fagots burning all the time i 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Do you know Palmer ? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — You saw him perhaps the nqxt morning ? 

A.— He was about the fire. 

jQ.— You never spoj^e to him about the fire? 
' A.-1-Spe^k to him ; Imjght« 

Q.— -Did you not tell him you did not see any thing of 
that fire f 

A.-^No, sir. 

Q. — Now, sir, on the Friday.?— the next morning was 
;.Thur9day. On the Friday did you not tell him. you had 
seen nothing of the fire ? — You never told him so ? 
. A. — I did not say any thing of that fire ? . . i 

Q.— You never said any thing of that fire to him? . 

A.— No, sir. 

Q — ^Xhere were some fagots that had quite burned? 
Suppose twelve were carried in, how many were quite 
burned? 

A.— Four or five were burned. ■■ 

Q.— Quite consumed ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Not to be .seen ? 

A. — ^There were some burned short pieces. . 

Q. — ^Was it burning on a wood-floor? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— ^And.four or five fagots were quite consume^? * 

A.— Yes, sir. 
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Q.^— You could stand at the door without any inconye* 
niencer tfiough. the fire had got that height: the four 
fagots were quite burned i 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And be as comfortable as you are now i 

A. — Not as comfortable as I am now. 

Q. — Not in the least incommoded by the fire ? 

A.--rNo, sir. 

liOBD Chief Babon. — h the schooWoom a wooden 
building, or is the outer wall of bricks ? 

A.— The outside wall is brick, 

Mr. Common Sehjeant.-t-I tell you what I wish 
you to be particular about. You know Palmer perfectly 
well? 

A. — -Yes,* sir. 

Q.--*Did he not ask you, whether you saw the fire ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q,«What answer did you give him i 

A.— I told him, yes. 

Q.~And what else did you tell him then? 

A*— I did not tell him about the fagots. 

Q.— You did not tell him you staid at the the school- 
room door? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q.— You did not tell him what you had seen of the 

firei 

A.— No, sir. 

Q._Did you not say to him if I had gone down the 
other stairs I should have seen it ? He is here. 

A.— No, sir. * 

Q.— You are quite suifr you did not tell him that? ^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q*~Yw were there all theday, were younot ? 



Q.<^If Mf' Mngbam kud been removiag asy vdathU 
furniture^ you must have seen it. . 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Thtem vfete things rtmovoAy-^&peni Ipto the 
corn-room? 

A»**^ If 69« 

Q.— Supposing the house to take fire^ the eonxHiiftODi 
would be in as much danger as any part alxi«t Itl 

A.^-j-Yes, sir. ■■.•■' 

Q. — How far is it from th* house itself qnito d0«!l| to 
the bottom of the gi^denf This was nsiMTOd'iQto the 
9tabU^ 

A.— Yesj sir. 

Q.^What sort of things were they? Haw. ht^g» Were 
the patcels ? 

A. — Not very large parcels. 

Q. — Felt like ^aper, did *^* 

A. — ^Yes, sir. , . 

Q. — When you were earrying thein Mr. Bingham was 
also carrying some papers^ and this waa jast after the 
holidaya war^ over f 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^The school was gpiqg to b^gin? 

A.-^Yes. • 

Q.— And these things were in the school ; and whoa the 
school began it must be cleared f 

A. These things werd* generally kepi tiwre. 

Q. — ^Tbe school must be cleared J 

A. — ^Thes^ things were generally kept ip thf aehool- 
room. 

Q. — ^What things were they? 

A»— Books^ nails, hooks^ andrides^r orhtpg^^ ^sop- 
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porters, — that is the meaning of rides, they may be worth 
BlK>ut five shillings per dozen, or thereabouts ; I do not 
know how BfiUcfa they fktt worthy 

Q. — Did you help to remove your master's plate? That 
li^as not r^moved^ but iki^Ited^ 

A. — ^I did not see it. . ^ , 

Q. — Did yon see it aft^erward^ whl^a it was deposited 
at the Uacksmith's I With whom do youiive now i 

A. — ^With Mr. Richard Jqnmr. 

Q. Pid ymi .gfo^to hloa, ^il^tly, after the fire ? 

A. — I slept at my mother's one night, and two or thr^^ 
nights at Mr.^ Thomas Jennet's* ,. 

Qo^Clidyott tell a«y )»ody who was preient howthe 
Ibre took its course? . i . ^ 

A.-***Noi w ; ti]\ I was ^xiunioied before the |ustice3« - 

Q.-^Tbe»iyi>atiept:*Utb^ secret to jouiselfc~Ho\sr 
long after the fire was it that you wei-e examined befiwo 
llie justice* r. 

A.-r^l dare nay it waa pnetty mtac a forttnight» 

Q. — ^\^''as any thing more talked of in the village thatt 
how the fire took place? 

A.'-^0^m». ; . . :.i • • ,....., 

Q.««.Was it not very much talked of? 

Ai^Yes^sir; I stobddt the mil of the scbool-rDbm 
door^ and I saw it. ; • " / . . - , 

Q.— But you told nobody^ no agents any thiag of 

Aat?: f. • : ' . ■^; / • . .-■ '> 

A.--— No, sir. 

Q.— ^Who took you to attend Mr. Adkms.f You had 
n^ing to oonce^ J \ You liad no reiulOB to keep thdt ^ 
secret? -'^ 

A. — No, sir. • 

Mr. Common Sx»j8Aitr.«»Aiid yiet you never men- 
tioned it? 
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Rc^exatnined by Mr. BARNBWALtt 

Q. — Did you see any thing of Mir. Biagham? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you see him that morning ? 

A,— I came down through the room where Mrs, Bing-> 
bam was dressing the children. 

Q. — At the tinie he called you, in what state was his 
dress? 

A.*«»rHis dress was as usual. 

Mr. Common. Sbrjeant. — Now this is perfectly nevr, 
and does not arise out of my cross-examination. Conl4 
you tell the exact number of fagots that were burned? 
Can yoii take on yourself to say there werQ four or fir^ 
consumed? 

A. — ^That night I carried fourteen or fifteen to the 
wood-house ^hd the next qiornfng there were oilly twoj 

Mary Cox, t^amntd by Mr. Sebjbant Best, 

Q.-^Mary Cox^ I: believe yx>ii Uved . as nurse^maid in 
the family of Mr. Bingham \ 

A.'^Yes, sir..'- .••''•.-• 

Q.— Do you remember his going to Iiondon at liie 
latter end of last year } 

A.-^Yes, sir. 

Q.^-vAbout what time was it when he went to Lofr* 
don? 

A, — ^The 29th of December. 

Q.-^When did he return to the country ? 
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A.«— He staid a fortnight in London and returned ^gaiit 
on the 12th of January. 

" Q.<-^Do you r<3coIlect any thing particular happening 
on the evening of Wednesday^ January the l6tb/ th<^ 
night before the fire f 

A. — ^Yes, Mf 

Q.-^Whatwasit? 

A. — My master went out twice that evening. 

Q.*— At what time of the evening did he first go out? 

A.-* About si|c o'cloqk. 

Q.— ^Where did he go to ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — By which door^ front or back door? 

A-— Py the back door. 

Q. — Did be take a lanthorn with him'' 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.-^How long was he out at that time ? 

A, — ^About a quarter of an hour. 

Q. — ^At what time did he go out again ? 

A.— About eight o'clock. 

Q. — Did he go the back way ? 

A.^— Yes> dr. 

Q. — ^Did he take a lanthorn with him the secoi^ 
time ? 

A- -Yes, sir, 

Q.— How long was he absent that time ? 

A. — ^Abouthalf an hour. 

Q.-^Do you recollect whether during the time, the 
second time, Mr« Bingham was out, the boy^ who heia 
Just been examined, went out into the yard f 

A.= — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^For what did be go outf 

A,wFor— ^ 
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Q."-^Md went out for a basket of peat> did he not? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.-*4 do not ask yon what he s«i<l, but did the boy 
teM you any partieulars. when he was out the second 
time? 

A- — No, sir ; when he was out the first time. * 

Lord Chibf Baron.-^I thought it was after the se. 
cond time.-^When was it, the first or second time he wa^ 
put? 

A* — ^The boy went out before the first time ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best.— »He did not go out again before 
the second time ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Serjeant Best. — That was my mistake. 

Mr. Common Serjeant.— What he said cannot be 
evidence. 

Mr. SerjeaI^t Bb6t.-*«-Now what ti«ie did you go to 
bed that night? 

A. — About ten o'clock. 

Q. — ^Who was last up in the house that nigbt i 

A*— Mr. Bingham. 

Q.~ Had you seen your mistress and the re»t of the 
Wily tombed? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Was Mr. Bingbeim usually last 
upor not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. Serjeant Best.— At what time of the night were 
you called { 

A. — A little pa&t twelve. 

Q. — ^Whom were you called by? 

A^-F-My mistress. > 

Q. — Was your mistress dressed ? 
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A.'-^Shehad oa all her clotines hut her gown andnei^kr* 
handkerchief. ■ '\ ■ \ 

Q.'^She had all her clothe* on ex<}ept her gown and 
qeck-hiandkerohief f You ware alarmed by the cry of 
fire? 

A. — ^Yes, Ar, I was. 

Q. — Now, were you told to get up aqd dress ^oon 
»elf? 

A. — ^Yes, 

4^.— Did yqu do that? 

A- — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^There was another servant in your house ? 
. A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did that servant sleep in the same room that yoa 
slept in? 

A.— Yes, sir, 

Q.-^And she was alarmed at the same timeP 

A«-^Yes, sir. 

Q,— Did you get up the children ? 

A. — I did not* 

Q. — Now, madam, how long Had you lived in this 
bouse? 

A. — ^About four months. 

Q.«--AHd you knew the preinises very well ? You knew 
where the schoolrrooni was ? 

A.*— Yes, sir. 

Q.«i..Was there « pond near the school-room t 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.^Would there he any difficulty in getting water 
from that pond at the time, if you had had a bucket f 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — ^Now, madam, do you know whether there Were 
^i^ buckets about the premises? 
A. — ^Yes, sir* 
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Q. — ^Whcre were they standing ? 

A. — In the brewhonse. 

Q.-«-How near w^ tbe school to the brewhouse i 

A. — It was at one end of the house, and the other wa* 
at the other end. 

Q.— How many yards asunder were they ? Were they 
the length of this pourt? 

A. — ^They might be the length of this court. They 
might have got water from this pond. 

Q.— -Do you recollect your master coming into the bed- 
room about the same tim^ th$tt your mistress didj or just 
after? 

A.— Just as she was going out, 

Q» — ^Was it a minute or two f 

A.— It was about a minute. 

Q. — ^You cannot tell me whether he was dr^^d or no^ 
at that time I 

A. — He was dressed, sir, 

Q.-^Completely dressed? 

A. — Yes. 

Lord Chief BARON.>*»i-Not only all hi^ clothes on, 
but on in the usual way? 

A-— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Serjeant Best.-^As in th^ day time i 

A.«^Yes, sir. 

Q.«*— Now, having lived four months in this family^ you 
can tell us what the state of the furniture Was ? How many 
rooms below were furnished ? 

A.-^Five rooms below stairs^ - 

Q. — ^Po you mean to say furnished ? 

A. — ^There were seven, with the two cellars. 

Q.— C^n you t^ll ns w^at t)ie furniture of that house 
consisted of? 

A.-^No, sir, I cannot tell you ip particalar what it 
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^as. I know a good many things, bat not all thingB in 
* the house* 

Q. — How many parloit rs were there i 

A.~Two. 

Q.-^What iiif nitare was there in the large parlour ? 

A.— There was a isofa, a carpet, and some rush-hot* 
tconed chair9>^staiDed chair>s ; but I do not know how 
many there* wer^« 

Q. — Were th^re any looking-glasses? 
, Lord Chi bf Babon,. interposing. — It will be for ihem 
to shew what furniture there was in the house. 

Mr. Serjeant 3est.— To be sure, my Lord- ; 

Harby Abkins^ examined by Mr. Poolijit, 

Q.—Adkins,. you area Bow-street pfficer? 
. A. — Yes, sif. ^ . 

: Q.— Your J^MTother, Joseph Adkins> lives with 'Lord 
Sheffield? . . 

A. — Yes, sir. 
. Q.— And a letter was sent, at the request of Lord Shef- 
field, for you to come down to see if you could make any 
discovery ? 
, A. — ^Yes, on January the Slst. 

Q. — Did you go to his house ? 

A.— I went to Maresfield, and I saw him at Mr. Tho* 
mas Jenner's, and he said, I suppose you are the person 
that came from London to inquire after this fire. 

Q. — State all that passed between you and him ? 

A.— I told him I was, and that I wished to know the 
particular circumstances that occurred at the time of the 
fire, and previous to the fire. He then said he suspected 
a. man of the name of Goldspring. In consequence of 
taking his licence away, he suspected he was the person^ 



t^ftt #el arelto Mn hoiisr^ About teti dclodi li§ tod M# 

family went to bed : about hdf past ten he hmfi i^«^ 
steps under his wihdoiw^ tin* be gm tip fS kfte vtrhr^irvr^ 
and looked out> but saw no one. He retuyfi#l to bis 
bedVabinit baif pait ele^ed be b^fti^ il#e Mittie tbHig 
agah>;; be then gm vp; went to the wfolto#^ &a4 ia6bed 
OM^ bm fliair ti0 ode. Abcrui d^ (|iMtli«r b«fMe oMcf H^ 
and his wife were alarmed with a noise of t^€ WrtttcbJtfg',* 
as it were, of the t^th^ii^d^m ^tbt i66t, iif. He got 
1^ «^ Ai^ WiMtiMts and ^dW « Wan it^Kfilg< ht A dfr«ct^n 
from his hottttt; it yfiriff tbcJnr riW>oii-fight, bfft <5o(i'Mfi(Jt 
tell whetA^f the* men hatd k" fefotm c?oAt 611 <yf a ^bite 
smock-frock ; that he then put on bis breeches and stock- 
ings, atf^ i^tttmih a* pbk^i* m fi^ bmd 4dwi!f ^tehV. He 
looked through the passage into all the rooms; was re- 
turning up knir^, vthletr Mr». Birighattr onlferf to bttn, 
and asked him if he had looked intib all tfie rdthis, &Xkd 
il^ (^ Md I66i^ htidihe Mi^V-r^wA ; Ite ^df RS hkd 
looked into all the rooms, but he had not looked' itrtO' (be 
school-room; he went into his room, and* ptfct Ais iftfet 
tfiid'ti'jHitcofiCt tmdcr bfe'^ttw, diirf tetnrtt^i dd^Wirs 

Q.— Directly? 

A.— Directly. He wetft to th4 httWrdbbr feddiiir^ to 
the school-room, and was alittfe'a'sfOirislVed wbett'bie fotftid 
itW^ftet, antfttotiti itdtftutfl \t^rfy; tftath^ d^H^Terfe a 
Hftfe f«nt»fc thtcJitgb ilie ercivic€?8 <tf th^ door. Bfitftfirf 
went out, and w^nt tb thid (mt^t scftt>ol-rtto«i dodi*; He? 
found it dpeir; h6 ^t itttdub^ stftdol,, AwA dgfeitfst the 
iittrtef dd<Jr' hefertitfd dev^tal* ftcgofr. A tattle W^i ststAd* 
mg (mr ihem, awrf bisttrfies agairist tfidtfi— argfdiist t!fi^ 
ftgdt^, arid tRie tatfe' wad over HlcT Agotsi btlrtiftig: 
iSe h^j^ in hfe che»C erf? rfraviTerS^ iii tfte' dtjbodf-i'OtJtt j 
liepwAednof tbetn for (ft^ptffpo^bf tattitfgittfu«> Birt 



eodd BOt^ not having the bey with him. Tbere wel% 
three bundles of sermons laying on one of \he dmwe«i|^ 
«tiid these he threw oul of tlie wiadoW;. that was the 
wipiok he l^ew out at that time. In searching the stable 
I fi[>iiad these sermona : in searching the stable I fooadL 
six or seven papers of seieds ^ that was on Monday $ oa. 
Tuesday ni^ht I went for the purpose of appreheoding,. 
falxn. 

Q. — Were you there when Mr, Jenner was these ? . 

A. — On the Tuesday I went td Mr. •fenncr's home^ 

where I had seen him the night before. I told him, I 

was not satisfied with what he told m^ the night b^F^ce, 

«uid that I wanted to ask him a few moire <|u£3tioas» He 

asked me then if I was come to take advantage of him) 

I told hlna^ no ; dbat a^y q^stion I put to him I would 

not press him to answer it. He th^n asked me if I had a. 

warrant* I told him I had. He. demanded a sight of it. 

I^ shewed it bim« He says, now then I must subnut. 

Immediately i:^fk>a tbat^ he said, if you will bum that 

iwanaoti I will give jqu. all the information yoa wjmt. 

Ijold fahn it would answer no purpose to burn the war« 

rwEiXt, as I coold take bi«k without it. He said he must 

aubmit again. I asked him if be had been, in t^ course 

of tIfNit d«7> vek the stable f He said he had several times. 

I asked him if Ike had dakeo any bcK>ks f^Wk (he stable 

that day f He said, no : he said he had found about thsee 

d«seB Ol copy*boobs in oae of ih^ walks of the garden, 

adjoining the house. I asked him what he had done 

with them:— ted he taken them to Mr. Thomas Jen- 

ner'sf He was very much agitated^ and, after some nai- 

Dutes, he said, no. ' 

: Q;-^To what qnestiott ? 

.A^^To the 4piestioii whether he had.taken. the books 
to Mr. Thomas Jenner's, and then said he bad buried 



Aem. I Asked him how he came lo bufy theiii i^^ar 
nvhat purpose I 

Lord CnitF BakoN.— Why ? 

A. — He seemed to be more agitat<*d ; and he saidi 
from the conversation that passed between him and me 
the night before, he was afraid of my seeing them. I 
jake4 him why he should be afraid of ray seeing them f 
When I could get no answer to the question, and theres 
it ended. 

Q.— ^And you took him into custody? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Now, Mr. Adkins, when he told you he thought 
he heard something wrenched, did you understand him * 
that he got up directly, and went down stairs ? 

A. — He got tip, and went to the window, and said he 
saw a man go away from the house. 

Q.— Did he say how soon he went down stairs ? 

A. — Immediately. He put on his jbreecbes and stock- 
iogs, and went down stairs into the passage, and saw the 
smoke through the crevices; and he went up stairs, and 
then went down . again, sdl in the course of a few mi- 
nutes, and he went down the second time with his coat 
and waistcoat under his arms. 

Q.— As soon as he entered the school-room, he saw it 
on fire in the manner you have described ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he tell you whether he found any tables of 
forms burning ? 

A. — Yes, he said the tables were burning. 

Q.— Much or little ? 

A. — I do not recollect. 

Q.-^Did he give any accountx>f the state of the. fagotsf 

A. — He said the room was full of smoke. I have 
omitted a part. 



A. — When he went to the schooWoom t^'int«tiiatt^ 
that^ if he had had two buckets of water^ hm emlUt hive 
extinguished the fire. ' • - -'^ <» . 

' Ai^^RxuiM'dh ..^ V i .. .. J ■ . . ■ . • 

Q.— This fire happened on the l6th, 4r imAer Ae 
nih ar-iolir frtial J^y A^i f^ C9ibe dmm &ma LftoAat^ 

go till th€^ Mondifjr to Mbr^ iBmgiMtiQ!^ . 

iS^^uMfft wa» Jkoowb i» the ^ili|«gli thuA^t* So^-stMiiet 
officer had come dow»jl., : . j. . . 

<<Jt^-rrtIdr;S0t'ilmkiii^W9^' : . 
Q. — Did you stop any time in the village? . / 
A. — ^I and my brother went togetbm^ia >thii afitr- 
im»iOf ^a|b iSm4»f to t^ ^abg^ioC iUm^BOdr »hd 
then he (Mr, Bingham) was at i$im MIJr^Ann, a»fc 
returned. !.•..'•» 

Q.— Npw y^ ^irf 4ffid tbilt yftii^ ^Nlfii mHi^tkjngin 

4i#ti*Ai?f, 

A«— •! found nothing but the seeds and the sermQuir. : 

.QfT^Tk^t^^'m^ 99^ *«ig ft» h9A .*>fgQ!t,; d»ce ^>re 

some other t^ipji^; wj^ yw «§k^ #boi^ dif mkif, 4if 

h^ |i^ MW<^ ihe ]fBf iraf IH^ tbarey hut to^jsted' to 

Q.— Did Jp^ m^t aftoaUy lirenk it «^»»wMie h«» M»< 
hand, that you might satisfy W9mW of .^VAiy lldbg- 0at 
was there ? 



had you not proposed not to etwni&e the stable ttU the 
qextmonuDgJ ' 

! Ai-^lfe>:airl ^r ,.: 

Q. — ^Bnt yoor brother had ? - r-. - 

A.— I do not know: It was represented that II should 
remain till I got the key to open the door> an^d to see^vhat 
was in the stable. 

Q. — Qa. the contriMry i he iosUt^d on breaking' it open^ 
and did break it open ^ 
i A.««**He:did» ^ ' 

Q{ — Ndw wiiat was the valae^ do yon thii^/of alF 

the: artides'you foottd iii the stable? Ten shillings nre 

the outside^ I suppose^ or ore they worth moref^' . . o^ 

-'.A.'T*! sui^ose' they were worth- twenty AiUin^ 

There was a great deal of corn there. < . . > 

Q. — ^That was the very this^yoa woald expect to Sud 
in a stable? \ .^ 

A.~Torbe sore.' •> -.-.i. ♦ .» 

: Q.-r»Tben the domi nobody had attempted to remove' 
the com £k]ln ch^isfablef 

A.— It was corn that had been threshed. 
i LpniK C^l«r BAftoif.--*A good quantity of it? ~ 

A.— There was^ my lord^ there w^re some booia^ atid^* 
papains. " '- 

f Q.^-^Bat as to all the things removed from the faoirse^ 
diey amonnted to the valne of twenty shillitigs? 
( A, — There were only three bundles of sermons iremoK' 
ved i I did not think the sennojos were of so much vahie r 
the three bundles of sermons that he threw out Of Ae 
iMttdow were of the value of twenty shilfings. 
^' Q.«<*-I>idyouseetheplate{ 

A.— I did not see it: I never saw it. 

Q.— You told my friend you went from Bow-street to 
jnqqire into the ciicamstiaices'Qf the fire? 



A. — There was a person came down fiom the Unioa 
I^re-Office ; and I did not look into tfaajt. 

' Q.-— Yott had never half the cnriosi^ to inquire afittr 
it? 

-A. — Yes : I iaqaired after the plate. 

Q.— Did you learn where the plate was? where it was 
after th^ firlef 

A. — ^Yes; sir. 

Q.-.Where? 

A. — ^In the blacksmith's hands. 

Q.— -How many miles does die blacksmith live (tovn^ 
t&s clergyman's house? 

A.— Not a quarter of a mile. 

Q. — And you had not the curiosity to go to see it? ' 

A. — I heard a description given of it. 

Q. — ;You came down from London to sift diix^gs to 
the veiy bottom? 

A.«^--Certain]y^ sir. 

Q. — Would not your curiosity lead you to inquire 
where the plate was deposited I 

A. — ^I did not go myself^ but my brother went* 

Q. — ^Your brother's name is Joseph? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You sent him to look at it? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You have seen it since ? 

A. — ^I saw it yesterday. 

Q.— I ask you was there not as mucih plate as you' 
would expect to find in a house of that description? 

A^-There was. 

Q. — ^What did it amount to ? 

A. — I cannot speak to it. 

Q.— Had it the visible marks of havii^g been in the 
fire? 

m8 
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Q.— It could lm^,\nj^ |}j9^«fi8}]j^ r^mpyeii4 wA ««lt 

which you found ? 
A. — Certainly. .> . . 

had searched through that stable, and everjE fmf%9f ^ 
premises^ did you discover the least plate ci^c^^l^d i 

A.— I did not, sir. 

Q — Did you see the tm»m^, ^ ^ WJisi^i 

Q.— That watch which you saw,. 4i^ it i^gpajr }» feajS^t 
had wheels? did you see thj;.ij(j{;^^l|i,? , ! . 

Q.— Did not the^ w%ela ap?«: ^l be iwr^m^ U|)f ) 

Q. — However, you saw the remainder pf s^ii)r^Q]i|^^|f 
had been acted on by fire? 

A,:-:y«i. . , ■ • . .. ., ■•-; 

LoKo Chibf Baron.— t^ifasbumed? 

Q.— Did you kxf,^i ijbe examioatiftn iefoj;^ j^. 
Cripps^ 

A.— I did. . . 

Q. — It was a private examination ? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.«-Do you not know it was desired, parjticula^;:ly, (V 
H*PWa|? e?a»i;j»tion, bjr the i^agistrate himself ? ., 

-'^•^A- ^N- ^^^^- e^aipinatioq it was desired that; not • 
many people should come into that place. * 

Q.~I am afraid all thc^e examipatipps^^et iftto ijijs 
public papers; I have read part ;of the examinatiV m> 
Pilr?!^r?^/^v:~9?>^^ 35^^ Q? knoTvJiedge howitc^metp 
be iriserted in the public papers? * '; 



Q.— Yoa did not send the examiaationsj' >0r iiMft 

A.— «No, I did not cause them to be sent thfefet itwiH 

Q.— Do yoa not know they were to' fpi^ l#<ttil -jj^l^ 

p^^i • •■•'••• ' •'. i'i»» 1 '.••,—. ^• 

A*— When I returned iJ6 LMdoi^ i'W«»<:aIllSd^^ at 

the editor of our paper was in the office at the}tifii€^ ftttft 
11^ he&yd a^ relttle m^ melifi#Mifei««flrto MK R^i 

Q.— Yoa related this in the pitsii^rt^llf A^^Ittdlrlff 
the public newspaper? .*• . '• *. 

A — He attends kf Mf ^dft^d f«r lib^|]^ft]^irfihat 
kind of information. He writes for pa^lfrft^ 4 tto not 
know what he is. ••' * ' 

Q.--He attends t»' f iMftilltf ^ys? 
A.— Hedges.' tie Ifttftft^ *p Seeatfoi^jri ~ 
LoBD Chief BARON.-^Was tMte% Ii6Ad*il -^ 
Ai^**in>iiohd<Hti> Hiyl^rcli • ; ' * 

Mr. Common Serjeant.— ^Tbis examinatidd hfid IW- 
k^ ^^ in Stts^^ s^Mn^^ Ml'. R^ ih&itf 

A.— No, sirV .•;....{■-•.•. 

Q.*«4flFb^ll tKi% i&m 6f a niwispft^e^fe to Be tWcfired 
into your office, is to hear yon state i^^ ^'titiftavfe %iA 
tfti* ^tedflring to i*/ oii >>trr da*, ^M h itt pnfclish 
that to all the world ? 

A.— When I mentioned it to Mr. Read, I saw the 
editor standing in th§ office. He comes to the office for 
the purpose of getting information. 

Q.-:^Mr> Bingham was not under examination thpnf 
Your report was previous to Mr. Bingham's i^xamihationj 
was it not? 



A.*«»Tlie editor was sitting on the bench wi^ :&e qfiier 
f^ndemea. 

Q.— Theie waA not any prisoner wder eMmmtipQitf 
thattimef . r 

A.~There V9m9 eight w ten gentlemea ^ittipg ia th^ 
oiBoe at that time. 

Q,^»»You did not put down the very words for:.hlQi' 

A-^-^No^ sir, that X know of. 

]^* Gvitif |iT*-rTbis diabolical thing has been pub*- 
iished in the Hvis Aif2> Cmif, a^d circulated all over the 
Jdngdom? 

Mr« CovMOK Sbeikant.^-^Now Mn Adkins, jo|i 
•aw these copy^bpoksi . . / 

A«— Yesj sir. 

Q.r-T.Yon hf^ye them in yow cuatody ? 
• A.-»-No> M. • ' '...'.* 

Q.-— Your brother has ? 

A. — ^No> sir, Mr, Jenner has thejoi. 

Q. — ^Perhap^ you know the Value of them? 

A.-»-Abput sixpence a piefce. 

Q.— Well) three dozen of them would be eighteen 
^litlingsf 

A — ^Yes, sir ; there were about three dozen of them* : 

Q.— The house was entirely burnt down f 

A'^^It was, sir, except two chimneys ; there was not 
m bit of wood to be found. . . 

Q*--Have you seen what has been si^yed from the ^e? 

A.— No, sir. . . , , . 1 

lU-examined by Mr. Poolbt. ^ 

Q.—rYou had been sent down to Maresfield by the djir 
rection of Mr. Read ? 
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': ^.«^Hi^efe;7!0!l» JigrrtoiQCdersi I9 leport.tobimKfhatr 

'^iiQ^^Vpon giving lo ihim anftrmtive of-tbi &«t% wlmec 
]»»s6ii.iDigfai bafire taken iTi^l!Bi> tad l»*iilted it IK^l your 
take it for the purpose^ of. formsbing, tbiit pen^a vith diaci 
examination?; ,f:, r^r 

-:iA— I oerer had giyen aay jai5ftwtM0n%tQ;aoy one. -T 
. Q.**f*Had be any other. ineaiif «fr ge(titig/^at infini* 
amtioa bot by Mr. P^'s ordei: to ypii't^mtale it i^ben; 
he5ras'prjB^9<:? .: rr-. .-•> : ;- .: h ••'• •*' ' 

A»-!r»Ncme other^lrdated the circumsta^cea to Mr/ 
Stafford; I might ai^tjoA the, circum»taiioes of what 
laookpliiiE^f- .^, J •. • i . ". . .--'.LrJ I'-..':.- 

. Q,*Tr:Ho«f.ifarf is. th^ lOable Atom tbe'bonse.^ 7 . ' ^ r -> 
.. A.r-*¥evp^ty.ore|gbtyJ5»rd8» ..;. > 

^^•T^p;tbM:Ttbe.4^#u^em^ltit beibiii^eid doifn^ and 
^. (Stable might 8twdbiq4l>e safe from the fire ? , d 
, 'A<^ — Yesi; . . -•,: :yv - -. ;^ . \j' iv 

iMr. Edw AKD Vehrall^ cxammd by Mr. Barnekvblu " 

. Q.r— Mrt.VerpaU, yjoi;, are an attorney at Lewes^ an^ 
agent for jtbe Sun Fire-QiBicq.?. . 

.A.— y^j, sir. . , ^ . .. , ,1 ;, . 

^ Q. — Djidyou at any time, in consequence of informal 
tion you^eceived, go to Mar^sfield scbout this fire? , 

A,f-^n January .^8th, having heard of the fire that 
topk place on th^ ^l^tb^ the day before, I went up the 
n.ext day ; I went up on friday^ the J 8th of January i I. 
wept up to Maresfield with Mr. Turner, who is the. pro- 
^^i9i?ioi^al agent.foj thfrecior, Mr, Rivettj I wept wp to 



$e& the state of the parsonage-house^ that I ' 
tn the. dftei. i:i»eirt u^ llir. Tili^iflyb jtrnjiWi^M, wh^ I 
Understood Mr. Bingham then was, to aiiAttUc{p»iktifaMi 
about the fire. Mr. Bingham tdd us he |Mul!hMR><A^ii- 
Ufiikwitb« hdivri^^^taitii^ mi khi ^liy piesfdisgUhe 
fiw {-4^4Kat be irMv tf| bed aMmptcn i^'^tookl hk <aaU «•$ 

believe was his expression^ that something #(mldtaippB» 
He faadb ^ea^iit ^^dtolit htf f^)Mi<^#) whM he hn^ 
Md he iieiUrd i'|b^-s^§ %nSm hh ohftthlier<.1irhid^w. 
He got xipimiliMtoA' d^^ lit tlH^Mrifldo^^^ but mm'wm 
one. He retired to bed again, and he belk$^vtfi|d llBlr A 
Tii^ ^<»i tjrttt^i feii 'a^j^. ' AbcAit twlve Vdockf-^he 
«c(isi liEineied lt« to^d ^ koii^i «Srt Ur0. Bik^MsttOM 
fancied that she heard a noise. He got up agiiMfj io^ 
on looking cAit ^f'th^ Wte«b\^/a«^% *Mm g^^^ 
corner of the house towardi'Maitfefe^-fittii^ti' firAen 
tbok fi pobei^^ #hibh t ii^^i^td^ W^ }n Uie bedi>cliibi- 
ber, and ^fet dWtt j^tdi^. tl^ ibbft^ M^ die >tH<Af ^ 
where the family had been sitting the preceding kr^atstg^ 
and nothing appeared lo be disturbed there. He then 
looked into tl)^ k^tch^^ where every thing appeared a^ U 
was before ; there appeared to Tbe nothing nioved there. 
That afterwards he went to the school-room door, which 
♦p^ehsThWd-ftote th^^rf^fea^fe tb the schbbl-rbtttn ; 'Aat 
he found the door resist htm ill ifehdeavourinlg W dprt if, 
as if something had been up against it on the Ttiher iS6e. 
Biat at that flftife fee pcrcetved the sfebke to is^tti^^hnkigh 
Jthe key-h6fe 6t ^r^vice bt the i6dt. tte Wfeiit OtA i6t6 
the yartl/ wh^re thb^ wns ah otkt'er fto6r from the ichbol- 
Tooni into th^ jf&rd, wMch hl^d bete It gkss d66r^, that 
tM gl^ss ha^ fceeh ^rpkeh ; thai the door had been rt^ 
pairfed by bpairds. Hailed against it ; Alid that dfte^dlf the* 
boards had \kerx forced off, anj Hkb ^60t had heekt 
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ffMIPfliif t iiP/pffo?im| 1^ ffi»>t ^ fagolM haqtm}4^jiot 
diiriMgilMi HhaliiiBtibtr* Hi* mm i»l<I bim die lo^t 4l9: 

Im^rjiiQfir wiiepkced the kembet m4 ttv|> Hiblefe^.irllidi 

IMM ]>reTfeBM<l bim Ami 0{^niag tb«t door» tirlira he hid 

^MapuA, it on the olfa« iidb. The iomi wm full of 

mhik»i {umI tbe iligots jaot theii began to Uiuse. He 

w4ni Id hi9 bmeail^ idiero be bad a note dr aoWi^ (I do. 

Anee Ido bOifc^it wbiftb^) abom «f80> for the pur^oift 

i^refifitig H ; bat be^ooM not dpeo the buieau. 

^Lo^# CAib? BAB.oif,<x»Djd be give aiij reaiOA ?! • . i 

Ak^ do Mi Fecolleot that he did^ my Iprd ; I JdMod^ 

wldsi^^orla t0 o^n the bureau^ he took totite 'ibiDgt tbwt 

wtfr^ «l«i<»di»f on it> and threvr them ov(t <tf tl^ MrindovK. 

H0ithen returned to tlae house. tlie sanie wejr he had 

pwfe^^MI) and went up alaks to Mrfu Biaghao^ and tqM 

her to get up and dress the cluldren, for the bos^iiiiiw Oil 

fire» Kt ftexH went to a cheat of drawers^ and apefted 

some of fte 4ravr^$> and threw the epntents ^Vtof'the 

WJIld^w* 

Lohd'Chie^ BiiBONir^Did he say wha dib (tentcote 
♦eie? .. •' . '>:i .^ 

A.-^I do not recollect that he did : I aiR not frtvb 
Htive; but I think he $aid be thifew oat soine WrittaA 
ftl^xt He said be also threw a he4 otit. Thak, what 
be opened tiie window^ he called but» tbfee timas dii^ 
Iiiictl5r» firel He then aWmed the rest of hisfiaaiilj^ 
ilnd> aftben his serT^nt-boy calne dow^^ he sent him to the 
village to give the alarm. As soon as he could get 10;, 
sbtanoe» he oid)ered the church to be opened^ itad the 
bells rung for the same purpose. 

Q.— That was all, was it ? Did he saj any thing as to 
the insuring of his property ? 



A— I eitprtsscd ft report thai fete jkflicy Uad rM tMtf/ 
He said he had (oTi6iet\y insared in the -Britsth l^ite^ 
Ol^ce/ buft bad now removed it' to the Union Office^ aoMl 
that it was insured for £$00. I kodentied ^bim his U^s> 
as I had beard his property was not insdfed. ' I inqtthedl 
if be could at all estimate^ the amount of his loss? H^ 
4uiid it was impoissible to do it at that time* That he had 
:a great deiBil' of f valuable pro'perty^in his house ; that Us 
4xx)kfi alone^ he supposed^ wer<^ worth ^100* Thatfae 
luul many dozens of writing-bo<^s ahd schooUbooks, al^ 
copy-bookS) and a quantity of stationery; and hesujf>^^ 
posed' one thc^osaad qdil]s> among other things;; He 
onenlioned a stiiaU bojc of plate^ containing a silver 
^itef and otber articles, and expressed bis surprise thaie 
4io pan of' thb pla^te had beetl ' found . He concluded by 
iftakihg this observation :-^fte might find it yet. Ycwi 
&€i-gtotlemen do not wish any thing should be disturbed^ 
Iffllybu have an di^portunity of seeing it. 
' 2iOAnCHi£F Baron.— That is thfe rule, I beliieve? i 
• 1 A»-^Y*Si my lord*; he said it might be found yet. 

Mr. Barnewall. — Did be say any thing as to tlie 
state ^ the fire when be first perceived it ? ♦ 

A. — He stated that the room was full of smoke j an* 
^ &gots just breaking' out ; and be stated that if he Ead 
jMud a bucket or two buckets of water be could have ex« 
tingnished it. But, turning to Mr* Turner, he said, Miq 
Turner, you know the well is seventy-five feet deep ; andf 
in the confusion and agitation of my mind, I did not go 
lo.s^fcb. after buckets: I looked to the preservaftton of 
i»y family. 

'Mr, Gi^RNEY.— I have no question to ask you, Mr^ 
Verrall. 
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Mr. WfiSTj ex^mmeJ by Mr. SsAlBANTBksT. 

Q.— West, what is yoor cbrisiia^ xial&e ? 

A. — Robert. 

Q.-^What are ymi by trade? ' 

A. — ^A shoe-'maker. ^ 

Q.—Did you at any time see the prisonclr at the bar 
«t' work in liis farden ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir,' . - ■■ '.•'.: i .u 

Q. — ^Whenwasit? 

A. — ^It was on the Tuesday after. tW fire. " 

Q. — ^What time of the day was it ? 

A,r— Soon aft^r seven o'clock in the morning. . 

Q. — ^Was it light or dark at that lime i 

A. — ^It was not dark, and it ncas not ^uite light : It 
was not light enough fprme to w)otk at my busiiksss . 

Lord Ckisp BARON.^-^Itwas twilight. ^ 1 ' 

Mr. Sbrjbawt Best.— Now, did you see what 1)6 was 
doing? 

A.-^He appeared to me to be digging. ' 
i :^«-«>Did you mention it to any body i 

A. — ^Yes, sir, to Mr. John Paris. 

Q.— Did you afterwards see Mr. Jenner digging w4iere 
Mr^ Bingham was ? 

A.-r-He took up a parcel^ 

Q. — Did he take up that parcel where you saw the 
prisoner digging i 

A. — It was at the same spot, 

Q.^- Where was the prisoner sleeping then ? 

A.-— At Mr. Thomas Jenner's. 

Q. — How far was it ? 

A. — I do not think it was a quarter of a.mile. 

JAu GuBNBY.—- 1 have no question to ask you. 



Q.— Slandon^v^au are the psuciab-ckf k of M«res$d<i t 
A.— Yes, sir. / ' : :. 

Q.<^Does that (the wUne» Ms parcel umkthU 4^mJ 

l^ontain the parish-register ? 

. A*r^Y^,W» ■••''•'•'.:•-• •'•■^ -•'■ 

Q. — Do you recollect Mr. Binghaln ^oih;^ to IiOftdoK 

»t the latter end of the month of December^ « ' 
A. — ^Yes, sir. : /. -^ ;> 

Q.— HeisyoB^cttrfatef • ':t\-.L 

A.— Yes. ••-■ • '-■ '^ 

Q.— Did lie Brad fiiryoiib^iHr^be^WMtf ' 

A.— Between bm 4iid to^ff 4*^dk. - . ( ^ 

•. Q>-HOaivbat day.«iiadit> >'- ^ ■ • •-'-•'- 

A.«-43ii the agth df Deeettber. : i j . - 

Q._ What did h^ «ir to ycm when j6li cain^ t 

, A«-^H6 toMme hi iwngtARg toto^n codldbMiRtake 

these books and put them in the church-chest, for fete 

his hpuse might be set on: fim before be oune bildkv 
Q.-^They are the: TB^sMrHrot births, «iiai^t%es, 4n4 

funerals? ... 

Q.— Now, before that, where did they used t6 be keplf 

A.— ^At Mr. Bingham^s ; he took diem Iroiti Jkie.- / 
. Q.««.When was that? 

A.— I do not know how many years back. 

Q. — Soon after he came.did he take the registdrs t^hi« 
ownhouse?' . 

Lord Chief BARON.-«>^Tliey had bded sit Us ktlbse 
for some years ? 

A.— Yesysk. 

Mr. PponLi^.-HL^fid wfaeo iie itixl^ «way> on die VDth 
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# 

^r^Bji^m^i hfi fMgsA jro^^^ p«l tham lata A* 



" Q.— -He had thjC misCprtu^e to have ^ st^l^ft ba^Afj^ 
down som^ tim^^^ ?< 

A.— Yes. /..". ■ ^\, ,, ^,. .', . '. " '" 
Q,-r-Ai>d that «as afierth^ t^JJ^d^^ou^ t|j^ t^iq^iH»^ 

No answer. 



Mr. John Warben, jun.ejwmwwtf i^jrMr.BABifiw'ATLu' 

Q.— 'I believe^ sir^ you are accomptant to the Uoioa 
Fire-QBcef 

A.— Yes, sir. • 

Q.— Have you got your books here? . 

A.-^-They are ihcourt. 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — Shew him the booli^. , 

Witness, — ^They were left, in court by a cWk ^is 
morning. 

Mr. Barnewall.-— *Look for the ipsur^ce dated Sop* 
tember Ifidi. — ^Whendoes it aflpearto have been i^sur^? 

A.— Septeinba: I2th, IftTO i the whole is £lQ50 ou 
different articles ? . > 

Q.— Speak- to the articles. 

A. — ^There is .£400 on furniture, weis^ringapjpajael^prwl-' 
ed books) pliBite, ^ine and other liquors in private use^ 

Lord Chief Baron. — ^Are the booksi printed^books f 

ilj.-^Yfe8i -my Ibrd; — ^There is kls6c£50 on glass, chma^r 
aadbeartbeffware^andanodrer cf^O on a stable^ stone* 
mii tli«tohed^ intoated' near tlie Swelling-house;* 
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adtthtittitlKxe .iKrl»;«£4CX^ 6|i tttatutUs mi stodr of fli«r 
farm in general : there is ^50 on a houie in the M<^iipak. 
tion of T, Wilden. 

Lord Chief Baron, (interpomg.) — All this is in* 
gored on the 12th of September^ I8IO9 respecting these 
particulars; there is <£400 for furniture, c£50on glass^ 
<$rind> and earthenware^ and £50 on a house in the oc-' 
copation of a person of the name of Wilden, &c. 

Mr. BARN£WALL.<^6y whom does that appear to be 
signed J (handing up a paper to the witness,) Is that a 
copy of the policy: is that copied from itj from the' 
entry in the books? 

A.— It is : and is signed Francis Rivington, Richard 
Lei^ and David Jennings* 



Mr. Charles Philip Galabin> examined iy I 
Mr. Serjeant Best. c- . 

Q.— I believe, sir, you are secretary to the Unioft Fire* 
Office ? 
A.— ^Yes,sir. 

Q.— Had yon a son under the care of the prisoner at^ 
the bar? 

, A.— No sir : I had no son under the prison^r^s care. 
, Q.— Has the prisoner any son with you, sir ? 

"A.— Yes, sir. 

.1 

Q.— Did you see him on the |Oth of January lost i 
A.— On the 10th or llth. 

Q.-^What passed between him and yau on thatocott- 
sion? 

A.— He called on me to say he wished to have the |K>- 
Ucy of insurance which had been effected for vfi^O^oa the 
liouse ia the occupation of WiWen, canoelied^ statias 
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%]iat he had no interest in the premiset, and wbhed &at 

sam to be added to his fumitme. 

Q.--THe/8iid ha inOMMt4n Wilden'ft^h^ 

and he wished^ therefore, to have that ram tranafened to 

t|»«(Sr*P®/rty '^ his^w^dling-banaje ? T ; v - ^ ^ 
.^^.TfYfts,. sir. -:..,., ^. r. •■ .. :'>••' 

Q._Wastbat;dQ9i^i , ;.. ;^ 

A.— That was done l?y ei^orsefla^t : it wag dofie in die 

aAir!rl^4:^:saj^aiij:thingtoyou.ahoi(thish^ ,. . 

A. — He stated he was feaifal hia hoiise^ wonld he de?^; 
atroyed by fire ; the house in which he; resided : tWjlst- 
tm^ jbiad l^e^'Sent/ and thatJie wHs, under cojqsi^erabie 
alarm his house would be destro^ed^ ; ;:. ^^1: 

Rev. Mr. Thomas Rivett examifUi by Mb. Pbdiilr. « 

-do:, r : • ^ :^:.. ^ " • • • - - •;-•• ' .>.— iV 

LQvr-Mr, Rivett I belieyeyou are the rector of iheijpr " 
riidiof Maresfield? .!^ 

A.— I am, sir. . ? , , 

Q^-StiU? *■ ',".'.'!'.,-; : ,/, /: 

A.— Yes, sir. ;_ . ,' ^ . , 5^ ^. _ / 

Q« — ^Were you rector when Mr. l^ingham's house was 

l^urned down ? 
*A:--Yes. '^ .' • :' ' C ■- ••■.-.• '^ •• 

Q.— He was your cnrate^ and resided there by your 

penB&sipn^ 
A,— Yes^ sir. .■.'. '• •.. 
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Q.— Mr. Rivett^ I 9m € MemAy tbfty Ibr. fHUskMi- 
Do you belieye there is a more accomplish^ nttttf Ifl^e 
kingdom than he is in point of chavaeOer t ~ ^ 

Q.— 'Is he not most exemplary in the discbarge o# Htf- 
his pbMliiakdalfe^ BMAbmey^ m^ IH^ irilijf^lnm^^ii 

A.-*-4^rfeetfy so.- • 

die Bishop of Chiches«iM' f 

A. — ^He was. 

Q.— *Was that the consideration that induced you to 
tal^f ^k» into ydujr cm^j 

A.— The bishop recommended him and I did not ob- 
ject. 
* EojfU Cisrzt Bahoit.— He baB alitays hoxtse a g«6d 
character? 

A. — As far as I know, my Lord. 

Q.— Where do you lire ? ^ 

A.— In EEampshire, ninety miles off. 

Mr. 6. W. Vavohan^ examined 6y.Mr. BAitwiBrAM'. 



Qrf— Are you a subscribmg witness to Hmt 
(handing it up to him.) 

A.-— Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Was that policy signed by these three gende* 
men, William Moffatt^ Brice Pearse, and Giles Temple* 
man? 
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A.-^It was. 

Mr. Kkapp.— These, my Lord^ are the names 8ta« 
ted in the indictment. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. — My Lord^ that is the case oil 
the part of the prosecution. 

End of the evidence for the proucuiion. 



DEFENCE, 



Lord Chief BAitoN^^-^Mr. Bingham^ if you wish to 
say anything in your defence^ you are now at liberty to 
do it. 



The prisoner proceeded asfollom : 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
Having by your decision been acquitted of one heavy 
charge which has been adduced against me^ it is my 
|>eculiar calamity again to be called on^ — again to' 
address you. From a man under the load of misery 
beneath which I suffer^ no apology will^ I am sure, be 
aecessary for this intrusion a second time upon you and 

K 
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upon the court. I shall not attempt^ geiiibnito, by a 
*mey»g Bppcsl, to a^tk^nyiwar fe^lag3 im my bfekalf^ 
but will only address you as being >probltbly <some «f 
7oii«tiecist^ fatfaerB of ftnsiHies, Itod us men 6f saund 
reason and good sense. I will tiieo, geqtleffldQ, a^ y<^a 
to consider, before you pronounce your verdict, whether 
it is probable^ nay» whether^ aocordiag to the workings 
of every heart, — whether it is even possible, that I could 
be guilty of the charge of which I am here ac- 
cused. 

It will be proved to you, gentlemen, and I trust fully 
to your satisfaction, that my property, which has been 
destroyed by the fire, was of much more value than the 
sum at which I was insured ;— according to the plain 
matter of fact, it ^as taore than twice the value. But, 
gentlemen, is the pric^ at which articles could be again 
bought the manner in which my loss should be esti- 
mated ? — Is nothing to be allowed for the sufferings of 
my numerous family, consisting of a wife and nine chil- 
dren at that moment in the house, who were in one 
hour deprived of a comfortable home, and turned lite- 
rally into the street, without a single change of garment, 
and even some of them Without clothes on their backs 
sufficient to cover them from the cold. Is no value to 
be set on my manuscript books and papers which had 
been the IsSxmr 0f years, tt*disaay ^f Which were neces- 
sary for my fulfilling the duties of my profession. And, 
although I fa^t^^9hved dottieof thetn, iywy'dwn exer- 
tions, >l coriA fl<M: al fliat moment be ftttsured'of that. 

I wftspdtesessedi'-geiitleBiefi, abo,'Of a ^acefal aad 

comf<»table, ' though ntrti 6f a splendid, house.— I bipl 

' altogether ^a wife And twdve •chitdnen, of whom my ttt- 

* terefet enemies will allow I was a g©<!>d 'bnsbaiid and 4*i 

' affectionate father ;— !- was t espe«>ted and- khidly tr«a«d 
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4)f whwp» it wiU ftpp^w weyidettqe b^forp y.QH> I bft4 

:^f^9Q ito;exfiftcl; preferpwent in my profp^iqn.-^I.w^f 
fjqflU piyph^l4^Qpd aWfys »Jtted:^?4 to gardeaiog, jbrubs, 
^d JSq^^j a^d I hfid by njy qw« l^bopi > and fit nq \ifr 
tlpca^pewi^, brwght Ae gftT4^iioftb^ bo«}^> V^i^b a^ 
i^ypr dpstray^di and whicb, vben I came into po§session| 
Sipven yields ^gq, vajS ^ wilderpess, into a p^fect 8t;5^te>''^ 
J ba4 brongln^ it iiHo a pprf(^% §tf^te jbotb of cppifo^^t an4 
^Mty, wd it w^ .¥dipire4 hj m n^gtxbQPra.— And 
wly^ gWtlen^wn, ^ vfsry few days befoie ;hi» calamity 
|;iappe/ped, I had eypej^ded cqn^derable swma in iinprov* 
jipg apd p)a4i^t)Rg tbis very g^rdejEi in the front of wy 

NoWi gfntl«iqeo, jny praswiiti>r» MFOuldbf^ve yo^ be- 
lieve ihat I deliberal^Jy plotted i«i my mind, and wic^ed- 
Jy witjb'iiiy awn band in oiie instant deprived noy^elf ^x4 
family qf all these valuabies^-^of all tbe»e eaae^lial pomr 
fofts,--rof all these fair prospects, and voluntarily dragged 
iQWn W wy own devoted hiead ruin and mi^^ry here, 
and eternal de&trudian bei:ea£ter.«r-Not only this, gen- 
iJomen, but that, with my own band^ I set fire at mid-r 
nighty to (be h<Mis6 in jwihich my ^ife and nine beloved 
childcen wefe, then wsapped 19 sound sleep^ and from 
the flames of which there was every reason, to believe at 
Ifftst all of tbem would not bave escaped. And to induce 
me to fiuch a dreadful act^ whait is the gain you are told I 
hoped to reap ?-^The ^advantage of the insurance ; the 
$vmx, the ^ery small sum compared with the loss, with 
the misery^ and the wretchedness^ I was sur^ to en- 
counter^ of &ve hundred pounds, being not half the in- 
trinsic valpe of the household effects, and other injqries, 
which must .have been sustained by the destruction of 
my hott§e. Is it possible that you can imagine any hu»> 

N2 
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man being under such circumstances could t>e gutliyy noC 
only of this dreadful crime, but of madness? In forming 
3^tir judgements^ gentleinefl, on this subject^ I will not: 
ask you to look at my character^ my situation, or habits 
in life; but I will ask you, as fellow-creatures and as 
men of understanding, whether you believe the most de- 
praved of human beings, unless he were a perfect idiot 
or madman, would have acted such a part as that now^ 
charged upon me; would have deprived himself and his 
family of a comfortable house, of the very beds on which 
his children slept and of the raiment with' which they 
were clothed ; and that he would do all this for a sumt 
amounting to little more than half the money he might 
have obtained for them by selling them at public auction. 
But, gentlemen, it has been insinuated that I destroyed 
my property, having hopes, not of its being replaced bj 
the insurance-office, but by the charitable contributions 
of my neighbours : my neighbours certainly had a good 
opinion of me, and I trust they would have continued it 
but for this, that I could not possibly suppose, if I had 
been guilty of this offence, that it would not, some- 
how or other, have been discovered.-^Who would 
have destroyed his property from the vain hopes of ob* 
taining an uncertain compensation from the cold hand of 
charity ?— Surely it can scarcely be necessary to make 
any observations to defeat a cha*^e so absurd and so im^ 
probable as this that has been represented. Do you 
believe me wholly void of understanding f— Am I so 
young as to be entirely unacquainted with the conduct 
of the world ? That there are many good and humane 
persons existing in this county I mean not to deny ; I 
am prepared to prove it ; but would you not pronounce 
that man deserving of confinement in a public mad*- 
jbouse who should throw away a valuable property, of 
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i;rhich he was in certaia possession, for the mere sad. 
chance of what he might obtain from so precarious a. 
source as the bounty of the good ?— Besides^ gentlemen^ 
is it probable^ does what we see daily passing in the 
world justify you in believing^ that the liberality of man- 
kind would or could extend to such a length as to have, 
repaid me^ not only for the actual loss of property 8iis« 
tained^ amounting to several hundred pounds more than 
the insurance^ but also to compensate me for the n)ise<^ 
ries my family would suffer for the loss of the profits pf 
my school and of my profession ; for the expenses ne<» 
cessary to obtain lodging and raiment to my family, 
which must have been great, and amounting to a temp*, 
tation large enough to a fond father, even supposing him 
to be a wicked man, to induce such a fathet to expose 
to infinite danger the lives of his family^ and to poU 
down on his own head ignominy here, and eternal misery 
hereafter. 

I must likewise mention^ gentlemen^ that this misfor-r 
tune was not altogether confined to this loss; — one of 
my infants^ from having been exposed on that dreadful 
night, caught a cold and died in a very few daya; I have 
every reason to suppose that death would not have taket^ 
place but for that loss. 

But, gentlemen, pardon me for making this ope obr 
servation, — does it^ appear that I was so wretched and 
miserable^ as to be reduced to trust to precarious charity 
for an existence ? Was I on the brink of being dragged 
|o a gaol for debt? Had I no friends or supporters ix^ 
the world, who>^if I had stood in the utmost need, would 
have relieved my distress ? 

How does this case stand, gentlemen i It has beeu 
proved to you I had all the means and all the com- 
forts of life about me : I shall prove to you my house bad 
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more ftifftitttw in it *ftft the ^eAiMiifbf h{)ttse^bf that 
^rt usually hav6, Abt only in cdtisequeiice of fHy nu- 
merous family, bot in conse^tietite of thc( chBd^id I 
had at tim^s in my hous^. 

My wife and family Wcr^ ibunddtitly SupTf^ifill With 
clothes, nearly thfe Wholfe of which were bst. I atti ttbt 
ddhamed nor afraid, gentlettito, to acknbwledge tb yon: 
I was Fdr from bdbg rich ; I had nbt Wealth at comihand, 
l)tit I was hot tol^6^AWy and alrjetJtly poor. Sinw I liv«d 
in Ais cduhty (now ekvfen y fears) I hate paid my mtcs 
Withothfefs, thbngh, s©inetimes, ridt immediately^ as I 
ebnld faaVd SvHfaed, and as a iniin <fi Ikrg^tfbttt^e wmM 
b^ve dbhe. ; 

SatlhftVis not been confined ^hfehour iti A gnolj 
wil!teh> if I liad hmh in ftb lib)e<^ stale ^ p«»v«rty^ 
Would haVe been the eaise if I bid bmittfed to pay iny 
trade^en tteir bil}s.<»«-Snms df money have frequentljr 
passed through my hands, which, as it has appeared to 
you fVom th^ evii)ei^^> hat^ al w^yis b^n faithfullj^nippUed 
by mfe to the pui^poteefe for which they werfe received t and> 
if I bad nni in my pe^ob tiie cbmm&nd nf Ur^e suttis rf 
toonfey, J am connected wSTh> and nearfy rfelitted t^, nlime^ 
rous respectable families, both in this and intheadjbiViing 
county, both on my own side and that of my w4C^, >w4il| 
^i'ery one of whom ' I was on %he most ftifettdly leil^-*- 
jrnyrn'whom I contintijAly recei^d ctets of icindnii^, Whigi 
have the means, and, I hkd eVery reAson 16 beMeve> hud 
the ready Will, ittdi^idaally orxiortjointlyi to hfeVfe as^i^t^d 
me to a much larger amount t^mn I am aiccffifid of 
wrctedly endeavouring fcb bbtaio, if I had ft>und it ne* 
cessary to apply to them on any pre^ng or ttrgewt 
occasion, 

A'Ad, with refepetn to Aiy ptofessionkl titirtitioln, afnd th^ 
emoluments to arise thferefrdm, it/has gtadn*iHy im^dV^ 
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tiMe tny T««dttS4e in Afe county, wbefe t lisid Wtt^ 
siftpported anfl- cotinteJttftHectt by the bfthop, aixd-Iara' 
ptend to say aboby my brethren the clergy; ahd I *e-- 
ceived fWiH: the bishop every entcottrag^dient to hope- 
fbf ptefefto^nt^ from his acquaintatice wiA liiyfitthdr, 
and those' hopes were made moresanguiheby finding that' 
hfa gmce the DUke of Richfnondfaad beett pleased, about 
two yearti ago, to app!y to the bishop on my behalf, ear- 
uestly requesting hii lordship to promote me. 
1^ What tedtfcement, therefore, gentlemen, could Fhkve' 
to lead metostreh a crime? and, surie^y, ybu^li not, 
in the circumstances adduced and brought forward, as' 
some of them have been, by witnesses, one of w!i6m has 
been, or will be, proved' guilty of the grO^s^st false- 
hood. ' . J \ . 

You will not, on sucti evidence, declare th^t a feflow 
creature, without aiiy mdtivej| and^'even in defiance of 
every human motive whicH was calculated to dissuade 
him from it, has been guilty of* a crime of such enor- 
mous magnitude, and whS would thereby consign him- 
self and his family to endless misery and shame. 

I shall not, gentlemen, Jhtrode much longer on your 
time : the most indefatigable pains have been' taken to' 
make this crime credible, by spreading it over the coun*' 
try in the public papers, find by, likewise, accusing me 
of other crimes, of which not pnly I am not now accu- 
sed, but of which you will be convinced I never have been 
guilty. 

Gentlemen, I would not wish to take up your timfe 
farther, than by comments on the evidence of the wit- 
nesses. — In many parts of it you must have observed 
inconsistencies ; ^nd,after you have heard my witnesses,you 
will perceive many more ; and som^ of the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution you will hardly be disposed 
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to bdieve ; but, in the agitation and agony of my mind, 
vrexe I to launch out into comments on the evi^^fice, I 
might make observations of such a nature as would ap-* 
pear to border on the spirit of anger ; but in my dreadful 
situation^ it is not my business to make any comments of 
that nature. As I had an opportunity before of obser- 
ving to yoUj gentlemen, from the many conversations 
that have taken place on this business, some men will 
think that to be true that has no foundation but in their 
own mindsj especially, when they have industriously 
spread against me stories that: have no foundation in 
truth. 

Gentlemen, I shall trouble you with no more observa- 
tions* I know I stand before a wise and upright judgd 
who will repeat and explain, with precision, what has 
been, or will b^, proved before you. In his bands, there- 
fore, and ultimately in yours, I shall leave my case, rer 
fiignedly, yet confidently, hoping tl^at it may pl<Base the 
Almighty God, in his mercy, to enable you to see my 
innocence, and to declare it tp the lyorld this day by 
your solemn verdict. 

To that Gpdy and under that God to you, I commit 
any cause in awful suspense, but not in fear, waiting your 
Tcrdict with confidence aod resignation. 
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EVIDENCE 

FOB THE 

DEFENDANT. 



WiLUAir WHttiBB, txamned by Mr. Ckmiiiov* 
Sebjbant. 

Q.— Mr. Wheeler, where do you live? 

Ad — ^In the parish of Maresfield. 

Q. — ^Did you buy any cottage of Mr. Biugham ? 

A. — Yes^ sir, I did. * 

Q. — In whose occupation was that cottage when you 
bought it f 

A. — ^In the occupation of a person of the name of 
Wilden. 

Q.— When was it you bought that cottage ? 

A. — ^Sometime in the beginning of December last. 

Q.— Then it ceased to be his at that time ? 

A.— I bought it for my spouse— for my wife. 

Q. — Have you since insured that cottage yourself? 

A. — ^Yes, §ir. 

Q. — After you bought it of Mr. Bingham i 

A.~Yes. 

Mr. Common-Sebjeant. — He has, since he pur- 
chased itj insured himself. 

Hannah Jenner, examined by Mr« Gurnet. 

Q. — Mrs. Jenoer, I believe you are the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Jenneo of Maresfieldf 



A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Upon the alarm of the fire^ I believe you went to 
the parsoDage-house? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Did you see in what condition the dress of Mrs. 
Bingham was when she escslped from the fire ? 

A. — Yes, sir, she was in a driving-coat, a whiskey- 
coat, a great coat thrown lightly over her. 

Q. — What had she round her neck, madam? 

Ay--^She had a tippet ibud apiUow-<»te tlndeiaeabb ; I 
did not see the pillow-case till die came down* 

Q. — ^And how was her head ? 

A. — She had a night-dap on, 

Q. — Had she any clothes put on, or only wtiat you 
described? 

A.— Nothing but the petticoat and stays. 

Q. — ^No gown on ? 

A. — No gown on. 

Q. — Did you see in what condition the children were 
when they escaped ? 

A.— I did ; I saw one of the little ones; I saw the little 
one had nothing but its night-clothes on and a blanket 
put round it. 

Q.7— I believe they were taken to your house? . . 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many children were there iiv the house fit 
that time? 

A. — Nine children. 

Q. — ^I beg to ask you, madam, whether Mr. Bingham 
was a kind and affectionate husband and father? 

A.— I have seen him a great many times, and been 
there, and he has been at our house, and he has been a 
good &ther and an affectionate husband, ftll riie times I 
have seen him. 



^.-^Did ydv sHc Mr. Bkigham at the fire i 
A.— I just saw him when I first went, bilt I did 
stop^ 

Q.^I>id y«fu ie« whftt he wti d^gl 
Ak-^Ididbiit 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjbant BE0t. 

Q.<»^^e had all ber dre#i oa exo^t hov gows aid 
neck-dress? 

Tii6MAfl MAfttdWi eMMHnei! &y Mr. Cmiai^Mupv 

Q;*^Ybu we a serjtant, 1 believe^ in the Warwick* 
fihire Militia f 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— At the time jn^ were quartered at Maresfield, on 
hearing the icry 4f fire^ did you go the spot immedt- 
ately f 

A.— -As soon as I enfold dx^ss myself. 

Q. — ^Were many persons collected there at the 
time? 

A. — ^Very few^ except Mt. Bhigham'^ family, that I 
covld see ; perhaps ^re might be one or two behind the 
premises. ^ 

Q. — Did you see after that how he was employed? 

A. — ^It appeared to me apparently very much con- 
fu^d. 

Q.— Did yott see him activdy employed at all? 

A. — Yes, several times in endeavouring to secure hh 
property. 

Q.— •Did you see the ashes the next morning? 

A*"— Yea, ^r. 
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Q.— Did yoQ see afiy part of a metal watch tfaat, VfBM 
feiiadtheref 

A. — ^Yes, sir. , 

Q. — Were the n^heels remaining so that yoa could dis- 
tinctly trace it to be a watch,— some p^ts that w€re 
found in the ashes ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you see any part of a locket? 

EiomD C^tBF BARON«<<^DoyoumeanaD ornament? 

A. — Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. CouRTHOPE. — ^Tbat was likewise found in the 
ashes ? 

A. — ^Yest very near the same spot where the- watch 
was. 

Q. — Had you any opportunity of seeing whether there 
was any plate i 

A.— Yes. 
' Q.— State all the plate that was found f 

A.— I was at the taking of it out of the ashes. 

Q. — Whereabouts was that ? 

A. — In the same room where the locket and watch 
were found. 

Q. — Did you see to whom that plate was given ? 

A. — It was given to Mr. Attree. 

Q. — Had you an opportunity of seeing any of the 
members of the family ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Were the children the first you saw i 

A. — I saw the eldest daughter and the youngest but 
one ; I met the eldest daughter carrying the child to the 
Chequers public<-house. 

Q,— I do not knoW whether you observed how they 
were dressed i 

A.— The child had its night-clothes on j she had a pe- 
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lise and was covered, but had no stockings on ; she had 
her shoes on. 

Q. — How were the other children ?«-^Did 70a sec 
them? 

A.^ — I saw them standing on the grass-plat before the 
premises^ bat do not recollect how they were dressed i '' 

Q.— But those yon saw were not properly dressed? * 

A.-^They were dressed as if their things were put oA 
in haste. 



Samuel kiTtiZE, examined by MuCovimos Serji^avt. 

Q.— »I believe yon are a blacksmith in the parish of 
Maresfield? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Was any plate delivered to you after the fire ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Produce it if you please. Has it the appearance 
of being in the fire ? 

A. — No doubt. 

Q.— -By whom was it delivered to you ? 

A.— By Knight and two others. 

Q. — ^You have kept it ever since? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

(This plate was here handed over to the jury for their inr 
jetton.) 

Q. — Ckn there be any doubt this has passed through 
the fire? 

A. — ^There is no doubt of that from its being in such a 
round state. 
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Q,— Wbat wis^tlia.y(Q hpw the .yaji|§ ftf U if itfcad 

A<— I cawpt teU;-ri belwvip the^^^e w^ fi^wt tlwee 
ppuud^ pf silver^ 

Lord Chief Babon. — ^Yoo cannot suppose all i% r^ 
covered. 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — Oh dear^ no^ my Lord. 



Lydia H9BETEN1 examined by Mr. GyRj^^r. 

Q. — ^You are the wife of a farmer in the j^firbH of 
Mar^sfield f 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Were you frequently at the hpuse of Jfe"- ^ipg* 
ham ? 

A. — ^Yes, I was. 

Q. — ^Were yon well ii^quainte^ with tb^ jEmaiture ^at 
was in his house i 

A. — I was. 

Q.— Were you also well acquainted with the libraiy of 
his books { . . 

A.— I know he had a great quantity of books }---J h4?{? 
lead many of them, 

Q. — Have you yourself assisted in making out gi Cfttfi* 
logue both of his furniture and bpok^ ^ 

A.— I have looked it well over. 

Q. — Is that the catalogue which you have looked 
over? 

(Handif^ t^p a printed catalogue to her.) 



■ A^^(^r Uoking ut i.) Yes. ♦ 
Q.— -I believe you made some addkianflf 

Q.— Now I ask you is the knowledge you b»d of Im 
fift-oiture and books «iich, tfaatyon can tafc« «a your- 
self to swear that these several^aritcles were in his house 
before the fife 9 

A.'— I cannot say every one^ hot I firmly hdieweAbey 
were all there, from what i know. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Has it been valued? 

A. — Yes, myLcnrd, iSie person is here that valued it. 

Mr. Gurnet. — ^Was the house well and comfortably 
furnisfaedf 

A.— Yes, sir; in all the parts I«aw. 

:Q.— Was ihere a good st^Ksk^ Uoen i 

A^«i*-Yes, siv* 

Q.— Was that Uiien of h good ^ bad quality ? 

A. — Of a good quality • 

Q. — Was it particularly good ? 

A. — It wias very good. 

Q.— From the oj^rtum^ you had of seeing JVf r. 
Sin^am in his family, I ask whatkind of a husband and 
father he was i 

A. — I never saw one more affectionate, 

Q.— Do you happen to know whether before this time 
iie was troubled fvith a l»owdi^complaint ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 



Crois^evarnincd by Mr, Serjeant Best. 

Q.— You say you are a wife of a farmer in the parish 
of Maresfield ? 
A.— Yes. 
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Q.— You are not at> all related to Mr, Binghaxa, or 
connected with him ? 

A. — No, sir ; I only visited him and his family aa an 
aeqnaintancer 
Q.— How long have jou been acquainted with him I 
As — Six years. t 

Q.— Have you been very fre^uendy at bis house ? 
A*— Very frequently. 
Q.— You never slept ^here? 
A.— No, sir. ^• 

Q. — Have you ever been in the cellars? 
A. — No, sir. • 

Q.-M3f course you know nothing of the contents of 
them ?— Have you been in the bed-chambers? 

A.— In the bed-chamber over the hall. I always 
called at Mrs. Bingham's sleeping-room over the hall. 
Q. — ^What other chambers have you been in ? 
A. — I have been in chamber No. 1, that is the best 
room. 

Q. — Pray in what other chambers have you been^? 
A.— I have been in chambers No. 3 or 4. 
Q. — Are these the three principal rooms ? Am I to 
understand these are the only three chambers you have 
been in ? s 

A. — ^Yes, sij. 

Q.-— But what furniture the others contain you know 
nothing about? 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Have you examined the drawers ? 
A.— In putting the linen away, when I have helped I 
have seen them, and Mr. Bingham has at times shewn 
me some apparel out of the drawers. 
Q* — How lately? Some two months ago? 
A, — ^Two months before the fire. 
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(5j. — ^You know nothing of any of the other bed- 
chambers f 

A.— I know nothing of any of the other bed-chambers. 

Q. — ^Then you could not have told what furniture was 
in thenl i 

A.— I supposed they were all as the rest were ? 

Q.— Do you take on yourself to say what furniture 
there was in rooms where you have not been ? 

A4— What I know are in the other rooms. 

Q.-*-What was there in the parlour^ — in the sitting- 
parlour, was there a looking-glass ? 

A. — No, sir, there were painted chtLirs^ a decent carpet, 
and mahogany tables. 

*Q. — Arid in the best bed-room, what was there ? 

A. — ^A handsome four-post bed. ' 

Q. — 'In the spare room was there not a tent-bed, it is 
so in the catalogue ? 

A. — I have not been in that room very like this twelve 
month. 

Q. — Whether it has been removed you do not know ? 

A. — I do not know* 

Q. — ^No. 5, over the hall-passage, what bed was there f 

A. — ^That was Mrs. Bingham's sleeping-room,— there 
was a four-post bed in that room^ — I saw that about two 
mohths before the fire. 

Q< — ^What chairs had that room ? 

A. — There was a very large easy chair and some rush- 
bottomed chairs* 

Q. — These chairs are not very valuable ? 

A. — They were painted chairs. 

Q. — How came you to state the furniture of rooms 
you never were in,— you have told my friend you have 
looked through this inventory, and verily believe that all 
the articles in the inventory were there ?. 

o 
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A.^ — I believe so from w^t I taw an tbe oflier monii* 

Mr. Common Serjeant. — From seeing somte imiHii. 
fiipnished i» die has descrUied^ Ae judges of olhecs that 
rii6 has tiot seen* 

Mr. CouRTUF. — To be sure^ she could not speak to 
furniture in rooms 6he never saw. 

Mr. Serjeant Be«t. — ^Now, attend to me;— ooinr, 
madam^ tell me^ with respect to the rooms you jourselC 
have been in^ "from what yon saw of the appeanmoe i>f 
the bouse was tbene any miseraUe deficiency of feoms 
furnished, or any thing of l^t kind ij 

A.— Nothing of that kiiid. 

Q. — ^Your were concerned about llie fa0usei*<^bave yois 
frequently borrowed books ^ Mr. Bm^iam i 

A. — ^Very frequently. 

Q. — Have you a particular fcaowle^ of them? 

A. — Of those I have read. 

Q. — Have yott been in bis libmry frequently? 

A.— Yes; sir. 

Q. — And you knowiherc^cre a great maoy books? 

A. — ^There were a great many books. 

Q. As to the chamber. No. 1^ you say a four-post bted 
stood there ? 

A.— When I saw it, it was so. 

Q. — ^As to the linen, you have said you have h^ped to 
put it by, and that has enabled yon to know there was 
this large quantity of linen in tbe. drawers? 

A. — I know there was a large quantity of linen. 

Anne Clark, exanmed by Mr.CotjRTCK 

Q. — Pray what is your Christtan name i 
A.— Anne, sir. 
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Q,^Yau wre tlte wife of artQr^-fceepejt thatis stationed 
How at Maresfield ? 

A.—Y^h HT, 

Q.*-*-ilow lotig baa be been stationed them i 

^»-^ix ;>eaia. 

Q. — During that time had you been on teems of inti^ 
m$py witk Mr» Bingh»ni'« £amUy i 

A.— Yes, sir. 

^***rHad you freqitfiids: epportonities of seeing the 
furniture in his house i . 

A.— Only the lower rooms^ and one room up stairs* 

Q^~Wh«fc were these rooms ? 

A. — ^The two^ sir^ and Mrs, Bingham's bed-roQm. 

Q* — ^Was that up stairs ? 

AnT-^Yes, uf>. stairs. 

Q. — And what rooms below ? 

A. — And the parlours below. 

Qv*-Wejee they well Fnmisfaed ? 

XtORiD Chibf Bakok^ interposing.-v^The two lower 
rooms> and Mrs. Bingbsm's bedrroom up stairs i 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. CouRTiie.~Waa A«t room w^ll or scantily 

A.— Well furnished. 

•Q*r-rHave yoa loobe4 at that catalogue,— do you ww 
reeoUect wjb^^er the furnitwre justifies that statement? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, to the best of my knowledge it doea^ 

Q,— Yom Have looked over it for that purpose ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Had you an oppoftwity of seeing any books 
Mr* ^e^ugbam had,— has he occasionally lent you some 
of his books to read)? 

A.— Yes, his books were kept in the hall- 
oft 
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Q,-i-Did you know^ madam^ whether there was any 
considerable number of books there f 

A.-— There appeared to me to be a great many. 

Lord Chief Baron. — ^Do you meao four hundred or 
five hundred volumes, — do you think there were three 
hundred volumes? 

A. — Much at that rate I should suppose^ nearly that 
number, — between three and four hundred volumes. 

Q.— You had books occasionally lent you ; — ^had you 
any on the night before the fire ? 

A. — ^No^ sir. 

Q. — How lately before the fire were there any booths 
lent to you? 

A. — I cannot positively say. 

Q. — I believe on the night before the fire Mr. Bingham 
was at. your bouse ? 

A. — He wfis. 

Q. — Do you know, from any circumstances^ whether in 
the course of that evening it was necessary, in conse- 
quence of any complaint, to leave the room? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Did that happen more than once ? 

A. — It happened twice^ I believe, in the course of that 
evening. 

Q. — Did it happen, that, after he had left your bouse, 
he sent for his watch, which was left there by mistake? 

A. — Yes, he did. 

Q.— Do you happen to know where that watch was 
left? 

A.-— Yes, it was left in the privy. 
' Q.— And ypu sent it to him. Did you afterwards sec 
the remains of that watch after the fire ? 

A. — I did not. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Poolby. 

Q. — Novir do you know the numbers of the rooms, as 
described in this catalogue ? 

A.— -Not all ; I know some of them. 

Q. — You have told my friend you knew the two par- 
lours below stairs : — ^now what articles were there in ,thc 
conunon sitting*parIour i 

A.<— I cannot properly tell you what articles there 
were, 

Q.— How lately had you been in this house ?: 

A. — ^Two nights before. 

Q.— And had you been in the common sitting*parlour? 

A. — No, in the hall. I saw the articles of furniture in 
that room ; there was a work-table^ and that was where 
the books were kept. 

. Q^ — ^The other room you are speaking of in the China 
closet: — were you, in the room th^t is now th^ store- 
room? 

A-^—Yes. 

Q.-?»Po you give any account of that room ? 

A. — I did not take particular notice. 

Q. — ^As you cannq): bring it back to your particular 
recollection, could you have any knowledge,-r-any re- 
collection of its being so well furnished ? You have been 
frequently there, you can tell us the articles of furniture 
there. What was the description of it? You can say 
what the usual furniture was ? 

A. — ^There were chairs and tables, but I cannot say 
whether they were mahogany or npt. 

Q. — Was there a mahogany table ? 

A«— Yes, sin 
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Q. — Can you tell us how many chairs there wero 
there ? 

Q. — Or whether they were new or old ? 

A. — ^I cannot say. 

Q. — ^Whether they were mahogany or not yon cannot 
say, nor how many there were ? 

A. — It appeared to be furnished as it always was. 

Q,— I should have expected you could state a little 
more particularly what the contents of tbi(t room were ?-^ 
You did not make that catalogue? 

A. — I saw it, sir. 

Q. — It was made before yon saw h ? 

A,^I looked it over when it was printed* 



Re-examined by Mr. CpfURTtrv, 

Q. — Have you looked over the furniture and apparel in^ 
these rooms? 

A.?— Yes. 

Q. — ^And do you now believe these things were there i 

A.— It appeared to me to be as they always were, well 
and comfortably furnished. 

Q. — ^Who sent you the inventory ? 

A.— Mr. Guthye, but we had one before. 



Maky Stbviens, eoramtn^dliyMf.CoMMiQiff Smi^rnkwr, 

Q.— Did you attend Mrs, Bingham as a nurse occa^ 
sionally i 
A.— Yes, sir. 
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Q,ir-DoyMxe«Member before %h» fireg 19 getting up 
the linea? 

A.— rWb^n I was Aere twelve aioatbs i^o. 

LoRl>Cif2£v Baroi*.— l«^hat bappeoed then? How 
'WBs the family as to linen ? Very well^ were they i 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Mf, Cqumox Sbbjbakx.— Were you Mrs.BingJiam's 
mume be£(»-e the fire;? 

A.— Twelve months ago. 

Q.*-^You were well acquainted with the family linen ; 
waie it vakable lioi^a i 

A.~V€i7 good. 

Q. — Have you been there since Mary Cox was 



jKev. RjquarI) Bingham, examined by Mr, Gubney^ 

Q.--«Mr*BiBgboiii, you are one of the magislsates fos 
tfae cciin4y of Hants.? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^And reside at Gosport ? 

A.r-J am the incmnbeat of Gosport chapel. 

Q.— -*Hpw k«g have you been so ? 

A.'-^These tmro^^nd-twenty years. 

Q.*-^You ai^ the brother of the gentleman at the 
bar? 

A. — His eldest brother* 

<J. — Hare you ipisited biinat Maresfield? 

A. — Several times ; about a year and a half ago was 
the last visit I made him ; I think I was with him four 
nights and thiee days. 

Q. — I think you must know his bouse prefty well ? 
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A.9— Mrs. Bingham was witfa me^ two ehUdren^ and i^ 
man-servant, and we were all accommodated, and comv 
fortably accommodated, in bis house : he had a very 
numerous family ; whether he had nine or ten children 
at that time I will not say. 

Q. — Had he any boarders at that time ? 

A. — Not at that time ; he shewed me his residence and 
bow comfortable he was : ( believe I was in every part 
of the house, — I believe so. 

Q. — You knew his library ? 

A. — Well : he had a very comfortable library,— -not a 
large library ; I should think, rating it at the lowest* 3 or 
400 volumes. 

Q.-r-You are a family man; I beg to ask you, 
from your knowledge of furniture and houses, for what 
sum, in your judgement, could your brother replace that 
furniture ? 

A. — 1 cannot undertake to mention the name of every 
article that was in every room of the house. 

Q. — Having remained with your brother several days 
and nights, and having had an opportunity of seeing 
what was there, have you not a judgen^eiit wtat was ne- 
cessary to replace it. 

A. — His house was not by any means elegantly fur- 
nished, but certainly well furnished ; I think I speak very 
moderately when I say it could not be repurchased 
for less than from nine hundred to one thousand pounds ; 
I am confident I am very mijch within compass when I 
jsay so. 

Q. — Have you a recollection of a broach of Mrs, 
Bingham ? 

A. — I have not. 
, Q. — Do recollect having heard her speak of it ? 

A. — I am not certain. 
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' Q.— You are the eldest brother and^ probably^ had 
fnore of the family estate ? . 

A. — ^Yes, and he had himself considerably more. 

Q* — His friends and connexions are opulent? 

A.— -Generally speaking. 

Q.— He was not a man without money ? 
. A.^i^Generally speakings his relations and connexions^ 
lK>th in Hampshire and Sussex, are wealthy, and, if he 
had wanted money, his friends were both able and wil* 
ling to assist him to a much greater degree than he could 
want. 

Lord Chief Baron.— If he had asked you, Mr. 
Bingham, you would have supplied him i 

A. — He has done so, my lord, on former occasions, and 
pever was refused. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. — Have you not reason, sir, to be 
acquainted with his necessities ? 

A.— I am not; on the contrary, on the return of his 
Ibrother from the East-Indies, about a year and a half 
ago, he most liberally r.elieved him from every one of hit 
embarrasTnents* 



Captain Joseph Bingham, examined by 
Mr. Courtup. 

Q.— You are a post-captain, sir, in his majesty's navy : 
how long, sir, have you been in that situation ? 

A. — I have been a post-captain these fifteen years 
past. 

Q. — I ask you, sir, whether, a year and a half ago, by 
your assistance, every incumbrance was not removed from 
your brother i 

A.— Hie assured me be had jqo other ^ I wished to 
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knt^w £iU his debts^ and I gave him a^envi to dischaarge 
them.— He told me he was then a happy sian aad hadi U9 
incumhraiioe* 

LaRD Ctuzw BititoKw-*It wa» for die parpoee of re« 
lieving him completely. 

A.— It was, my iowU 

Mr. Coi^BTirp.^ — ^i ask yoQj sir, whether yen did 
ftftt believe Hiia at his woid^^that he waa^fiiree mm, fret 
fioHi all incambronces? 

A.^— I believe ao. 

Mr. VsBB A&L, examined &jr Mr. Coimoiv Sar^iah t. 

Q. — Mr. Verrall, I believe you are an auctioneer ? 

A. — ^Yes, I am. 

Q.— You had not the means of making out that cata* 
logue (ha$iding it up to Km) from any knowledge of your 
own? 

A.— Certainly not. 

Q. — Supposing this house to have been furnished 
with the various articles that are described in that cata* 
logue — 

Mr. Serjeant Best, (inierpash^.) — ^My lord, with 
the greatest humility^ I juibmit that, as the witness never 
saw this furniture, he cwoot give any evidence. 

Lord Chief Baron. — He only values the furniture ; 
and you must firsApreve that^idl the articles stentioned in 
that catalogue were there. 

John Palmer, examined i>y Mr. Common Serjeant. 
'Q.f-*^I)o you liw at MasetA^ld, Palmer ? 

Q.— In what way of life are you i 
Af^l am a news-oarrien 
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a.-^S0 jm )»>w Thomas Cafey, tlie lad that lived 
mthMr. liinghmiy that has been examiiied ? 
A. — Yes, very well. 

Q. — ^Did you $ee him cm the day alter tise firer i 
A. — I saw him on the day after the fire. 
Q. — ^Tbat was oo the Fridi^ : tlie fire Was beifreea 
WedaeHhgr nigfat^nd Thursday oaoming : did ytm talk 
to him any thing respecting the fire i Who did he sajr 
CaHed him opi -r 

A.^'^liis maiter» 

Q, — Bid ypfu>ask faiiit what his master said tohim ? 
A.-^His master said he was to mn down stairs aod 
balloo fire directly. 

Q. — ^Welly.what ^e did yo« nA him ? 
A, — I asked him whether his master was dressed or no? 
He said he thought he was, but did not know. 
Mr. Coi*MoN SiiKjEANT. — ^WcU, witness ? 
A.—- 1 asked him what stairs he came down ? he an- 
swered me down the front stairs : then I said to him, 
did you see the 'fire ? 

Q. — Do you recollect what answer he gave (o that 
questiott of youps ? 

A. — He said no ; if he had come down the other wsy 
he should hare seen it. 

Q. — ^Are you quite sure he gave that account ? 
A.— That is the account he gave to me, sir. 
Q. — Did you attend the digging the plate out of the 
rums ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Did you see both Mr. and Mrs. Binghapi at the fire ? 
A.-^Yes. 

Q.— .Were they active or idle with respect to saving 
the faridtitre i 
A««p-*M]S. Bingham, when I we&teut there first, was 
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trying get the furniture out as fast as she pould : I did 
not see him^ but believe be was up stairs throwing a be^ 
out. 

Q. — Did you see him afterwards ? 

A-— Idid- 

Q. — ^What did he appear to be doing ? 

A»«-*-The best he could^ till such time as some people 
called out ! out ! out ! 

Q.— He kept about the fire till the people called out ! 
out ! out ! to prevent his exposing himself too much i 

A. — ^Yes ; no man, to my thinking, exposed himself 
more to save the furniture than he did. 

Crot^cxamutdby Mr. Pooley, 

Q. — How came you to ask him so many questions ? 

A. — Because some people said all things were not 
right. 

Q.— It was the day after the fire that you asked him 
these questions.— -He said he came down the front stairs, 
which way did he go ? 

A. — He came right out to a little plot of pleasure- 
ground. 

Q. — Do you know where the school-room stood i 

A.— Very well. 

Q» — Did he come down directly towards it ? 

A.-— He came down a little past it. 

Q*— Do3'OU know where the boy slept in the house f 

A.— No, sir, I know nothing of that. 

Re-examined by Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. — He did not state to you that he stood at the thresh- 
old of the schooUroom door and looked in at the fire ? 
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A.— He told me he never saw it. 

Mr. Common Sebjeant.— I believe Mr. Binghim 
had his enemies^ witness i 

A. — I verily believe the boy told me the truth when he 
said he never saw any thing of the fire; I believed him 
then and I believe now it is true what he told me, 

Sarah Townsend, examined by Mr. Gubney. 

Q. — Sarah Townsend, did you attend the ironing of 
the linen when Mrs. Bingham sent for you ? 

A. — ^Yes,sir. 

Q.— Had you attended, the day before the fire toofe 
place, at this house i 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Was the linen as usual in the house at that time ? 

A. — For any thing I know. 

Q. — Did you attend the ironing ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q. — ^Where was it afterwards taken to ? You did not 
take it away out of the house ? 

A.*— No, sir. 

Mabt Horsecraft, examined Jy Mr.CouRTUP. 

Q. — Did you attend the washing of the linen at Mr. 
Bingham's the day before ? 

A. — On the Monday before the fire. 

Q.-»Had you an opportunity of seeing whether there 
was at that time the usual quantity of linen ? 

A.r— There was no difference at all, just about as usual. 

Q. — Plenty of good linen ; you had been only washing 
there ? 
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A. — ^Yes* a good clerf# 

Q.-^You can t;eU us whether the Un9n w^^ goad of 
the sort and plentiful for their use i 

A-— Good »Qd pkatifol, and no dtlfai»n^<wrtl|at d^y. 

Mr«S£RjBANT Best. — I have oo qtte»tio» to aak «f 
you. 

£j>WAEJ) B^y^MAV, examined hjt Mf. Commost 
Sebjeant. 

Q.— Batenutn^ were you in the employment of Mr* 
Bingham ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q...«Did you occasionally remove the fagots from the 
stack to the wood-house ? 

A.— To the cow-lodge. 

Q.— Do you remember any fagots removed shortly 
before the fire ? 

A. — ^Yes, some time before, on the Monday, the 
fXodk of wood was exhausted. 

Q. — ^That is the Monday before the fire happened ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Had you any orders to remove them into the cow- 
house? 

A,— The whole parcel that was left I got ta the cow- 
lodge. 

Q/-^Howmany were there? 

A.— I suppose, I did not count tbem> betweea twcoty- 
five and thirty. 

Q.---Did you see the cow-lodge after ihe fire? 

A.— I di<!|. 
. ft^ — Hpw fitaoy were there remaiobg ? 

A.~Tbere w^e tw<o-ihirds remaijung, and I lost one- 
third^ as nigh as I can recollect, I did not count diiQSl. 
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Cross-examined &y Mr. Sebjbamt Bbst. 

Q.— What were they i 

A. — Hollies. 

Q. — ^Will you swear there were more than two boUy^ 
fagots? 

A.— Yes, more than a dozen of hollies. ^ 

Q. — You mean after the fire ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.i^Yau fiwear riial positively. 

A-— Yes, I do. 

€t* — ^Where wefe iheyl 

A.— Ib the cow*lodge. 

Q.-*Tbere were bo others there at all but hollies, wcrt 
there not some oafcf 

A.«>-*Tfaere were some oak, sotneVheach, and isome 
kdllies. 

Q. — Is the place you are speakiog of the vmod^hmmi 

A.— No, the eow*lodge ; hut the boy did nothiag but 
bongihemtome. 

, <Q«-*-You do not ibftow whether any w^e cacried to ibt 
wood4)0use or not ? 

Ad-^I do not. 

JLoBD Chixf Babion.^ — ^You carried all ihatTenmkml 
irf that stock to the cow-lodge, and^ therefore, there 
could he none canriied to aoy other place ?^ 

A.««-*Tbe boy brought them to mo and I put diem in. 

Mr. CoMMOBT Sebjbamt. — We ahail call the same 
honoucsMe persons to this gentleman's character* 

Mr. SBBiSAK'i^ESir.— »I will not put you to that 
iKOuUe, I bme no doubt these gentlemen will give ihe 
mme cddeuoe again. 



sod 



CHARGE. 



LoBD Chief Baron. — Getitlemeti of the jury, this 
gentleman is charged^ a second time^ with having volun- 
tarily set his own house on fire^ for three different pur- 
poses: first, to defraud the owner of the house, the 
Kev. Mr. Rivett, the rector of Maresfield. There. has 
been no evidence whatever to prove that. 

The second charge is that it was done for the purpose 
of defrauding the gentlemen of the Sun Fire-office, by 
whom the house was insured. 

There was as little evidence to prove that charge* 

The only real substantial charge, and to which the 
evidence applies, is that the prisoner insured himself, 
insured his household furniture at the Union Fire-^Office^ 
up to the extent of «£'500, he knowing that his furniture 
was not worth more than £300, or ^350. That is the 
most unfavourable account of the aniount of his property. 
All that he could receive from the Insurance-Office, in 
case of a loss, was the sum of £500, so that this diabo- 
lical crime must be supposed to have been committed 
by him, in order to gain the sum of £150 or £QO0. 

Now, gentlemen, it turns out, by the evidence pro- 
duced by the prisoner, particularly the evidence of one 
of his own brothers, the Rev. Richard Bingham, who 
had visited the prisoner about a year and a half ago. 



W^P h? P^(^ hm ithwugb the tjiflfexent pAd^ of 1h« 
I^QVa^ ftn4 Aew^ yii^ how ^ pi^^fort^bk te ^^ Tph^if 
^Atl^tMto )eUf ypu, fee, bU wife^ t^r o fi^ijlclrep, ^d « 
m^J^^nm^ res;de4 ^^verojl 4ajrj^ and ni^bt? wi^h bU 
brqtber, ^fi ly^r^ well |iQqoiftiM<JaM^ i^ijjejp^^deftt of 
Mr. Bi|agb«im*# P^I* fafaily* a^^jtb^i; /tio^ cQ«8is|ii?gof hk 
yfkf^ .Wjd ^1)^6 Off t^ cbildr^iju Tblf g^i^leaiftw 4^q^W 
»bl* fe0 »p««ta W«bij| GC^fU{)^9$| Mjf\}p^ be ^y^ tbftt bip 
]%¥Q|bAr'#<..&rjpiMu:^ tbfMi ¥|a§ tl}W j^ bif bpus^ ^ojoM np^ 

li».i»iM4M4 fill » 1^3 «mi &9ft &9^^goo XQ <jf ux)a 

4Seiitksi«o» if lyoo be%?a tbk ^yidftDOfi, tbe priaoaec, 
^0 £wr lvpi]» i^iftg bad any tnotiw^ fbr|h.e perp^aU^n lof 
SQ gr^.^ Gfim^, tb*t h^ h^d a pqjyerfui ifiptiye %q dism^ 
him fyfrnXf ii, % the n^p^^^ry ^^oa^^qji^npe ^f M^ wa^ i^ 
fffii^iit », Ipss i^p^ huvs^ of <£ 400 or ^ ^OQf . 

Perbiap« At i»#y b^ we^e^^ry fi^r me, ia Qr4er ^ s^iti$fy 
the parties, who seem to be very eager, to recapitulate tp 
ypu tfee «rboJi^ pf t}^ eyjdei^c^, 

The pA4pJbio^«>-rrtt|||:«», Pfi this f ingle point, wb/etbor 
like wa0 oVef or und/er inaurpd, ^pw tbe ^yidpnce on that 
liie^ i$ thai be had m hi$ boii^se twi^e the valup <;^ tb^ 
effects thftt v^e coy^ised by ih^ iijsurap^p, 

Now, atlpkther tfaiiig I »Fould remark is tbi9,-vrtb<9 ex- 
^isempdiffieuJity lor anybody to kww, frop tpp to hcwtpm, 
utt-the foroitiire tbnt is in any hoosej except sQine near 
Monectipoa or relations. Yqa caii .Pithily ff iq^, jvitb 
legard to the ho^e of your frj^dj 4^^ tfcere wef^ par- 
petP^ Aodobairs^ aad tables, &cc^ &o.. iini tbal U w^ 
MCfe^gly w«U ^tp(EJked|'ji^ l^ai^ ia ag^l<e»able to tb^ 
evidence of many of the prisoner's witnei^es. Tb^y h^^d 
j}^ pfl^il in AW^mU coomapf %lm bmie, aodsiufpfc to 
0?furii^t$# f^im ^\f^3 b^^ %mi beddtp£^> ft&4 ^b^rp ffW^t 
have been a great number of these necessary fy^ ih^ 
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iJpeak to many of the rooms iti the house having been 
well furnished, and that there was a very large quantity 
^f linen. They cannot enttmerate every article^ nor 
state its value. This furniture and its value can be cmlj 
known to persons who have had an opportunity of seeing 
it ail, and Mr. Richard Bingham has told you he had 
been through . the whale house from to top to bottom, 
and declares upon his oath that the furniture which was 
at that time in his brother's house could not be r&-pur- 
xrhased for a less sam than £ 900 or •£'1000. This witness 
has been the incumbent of Gosport chapel for upwards 
of twenty years, and would hardly come here to swear 
himself black in the face even to save a brother. He 
had *a better opportunity of seeing this furniture than 
any of the other witnesses, and of forming a judgement 
as to the value of it, and that is the. account he gives 
you. 

Then, gentlemen, another observation is this, all po- 
verty and all penury are entirely out of the question. For 
you have been tpid by Captain Joseph Bingham, that 
about a jear and a half ago he had paid a very large 
sum to his brother. And that he only did that on coi>- 
dition that his brother would disclose all his debts to him. 
His brother told him he was a free and happy man, free 
from all incumbrances whatever^ and the witness bad 
no reason to doubt it. He had no occasion to conceal 
any thing. And this gentleman was desirous of setting 
his brother with so large a family free and unencumbered 
in the world. And therefore poverty was entirely out 
of the question. 

This would have been an act of lunacy, by which he 
would have subjected himself certainly to a loss of £409 

i -Now, gwttdemen, there were oneor two ciretttnirlMees, 
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Irbieli at first sight were very stnkiag, biit tfaey neeia ta 

have admitted of explanation^ and have received^ I think^ 
aneasonable explanation. 

Several circumstances, as stated at first in the outset by. 
Mr. Serjeant Best^ were certainly of that description* 

Am to the Evidence of the boy> Thomas Caley^ there- 
was a smile abont him^ and more indifference than was 
saitable to this solemn occasion; perhaps it may be ia 
some degree natural to him^ but it would have been a 
recommendation to him if he had been a little more 
serious. 

We shall see by and by that his evidence is most 
materially broken in upon and contradicted by more than- 
one witness. ' 

. 'the first witness called on the part of the prosecution 
is Mr. Richard Jenner. He says, that^ on the night of 

. the l6th of January, he was going home to his own house 
with his brother, about twelve o'clock. Tliey leave the 
prisoner's house on the left hand. The street at that time 
was all quiet. In about three-quarters of an hour after 
lie got home, a servant-Voy from his brother came up and 
gave the alarm of fire. He immediately jumped out of 
his bed, and with two men-servants went to the prisoner'n 
hduse, and found it on fire, and the fiames /aging very 
violently. It was half past one. He saw Mr. Bingham 
In about dve minutes after he got there, and who seemed 

^ -anxious to save his liquor in the cellar, and the witness 
and his servants endeavoured to assist him to put it out, 
and, wben Mr. Jenner asked the prisoner how the fire bad 
4)egun, he gave him this account^ and you' will find that 
be gave the same account at tbree different times, without 
*any material variation. 

« ,He said it wastoalicioasly done. He went to bed about 
4etfo'e}oek> at night/ and^ about half ah hour af]ter, Mrs. 



BipghaiBi tfaoaght 9be heafd somebady about tlie bmi€f 
l\e§|Ql; up and looked oat of the uiqdo^> but dobUtee 
nobody. The prisoner then said to. Mr« JeJ:tiier^ jam. 
know J bay^. been very unwell;, tA wbicb he aneweted 
yes^ He md, be coald not sleep {: that aboBt Mel!«^ 
o'clock^ oir between twelve and: one, he fancied be: hated 
aoioebody about hiis house agmn; tAietbe got up^ aadr 
put on his boreecbeis and bis shoea^ and went down ataira t» 
look into the bwer rooma in the fadaie; thi^ when iw 
went up stain agaio^ Mrs. Bingham asked him if beh«A 
been in all the rooms below ? I|e said he bad. Shi 
asked hint if lbs liad'been in the aobool-roomif He liad 
wuUed to go into the Bchdohfoo^^ and anid Noi» Vmk 
he went up stairs again and put on some n\ar« f^Khfoa^ 
and looked out of th« windotw* end saw a pefSM 9^^g 
iway ftoQA the comcc gf the h^usoioto ^tiumfHi^eyWBui^ 
That he then told Mr». Biogbatti she muat prtpi>jr? herself 
to dress, fiwr t^at sopae^ng vm& wrxxng ub^mAtl^cfifi^ 
The. witness said that, he bad omitte^ 19 ^tat^e, |hat> wlvail 
the prii^oner came d^wn stairs :^e s^cop4 tjmej hf^ tsM 
to enter tbe scbool^rootaa tbrougb tbe m»ev do0r eoant 
municai&ng with die house^ but fonad it ba^if»aido«4r4li4 
i^ttld not get itti He thought b« saw aome sitfokft 
Ihrough tb« ewri^s of that in^er dopn; aaht«oi)UfWQt 
gn^ into tb£ aebool hf that ioBer dm^ be ttaeref«l9ei!#eot 
o«t at a bai^ door> and w^ot^iroend ibe,jrard> ^d tntatd 
kn at tbe scbi^olrrpi^QadoQr thaVtComestipito 4^ yiaisdi;. limt^ 
the door be foHnd had been forced f^pt^ h^^ somfi^lr 
disposed pev$on ; 4bal he safw mm^ £»go%sb mi smmsf^iaM 
nnd tsMei in the^cboolHroom againfiii tbe iipoor doPo.wMdt 
fffetented k from bc&ng opened oa i^olfafer ai<^l 4i|«t 
the room was full of smoke; tbaiifeeipiifbad an<K>4ie 
tdrawehi«nffldgoto«iAbedadfttlofwfilinga. Tbefioaktgaii 
ia bl^^ aftdtbat^ if lie Ml had twdtii ihne» piu}».<ir 



«r«te|Qi be tbpHgfat; lie sboi^d ^^: lO^fe to fiut out 4h# 
fee* 

.He jthm itai^ t^ese cifcuoistwces^ that Mr. Binghaqn 
tQ9k tbe. :WitBe^ bj th<^^ a^mj ai^d weat down to j^e ^shiurch 
to tivjr t^ fiad ^t 80i^^ chMrea'u doibMf, |}i<^t ))a4 beeb 
mv^fwta ^ $4$r ^04. wbicb h^ beeni4efK>sit^4 itt tte 
bluiroli( ttMA Jliie ^Jk^rwi^ ffl^t Mr. SAngbam Al tua 
teo«bfr*s (Mr^ T. Jeai^i^r) «t bre^kfaft-tiine^ wbea he 
M^e4 jt^ be ve^y. .^nwdl : h^iotimati^d th^ he waa ^ 
IWI^ papi $haf aU his jeifects were hiufied. except tto 
.which vyas jaavj^d froifi the r^ina : he asked harm ^hat hia 
pf^p^rt^ was worth, ^e^^id hisx^Iothe^ aad. lineo wei^ 
;tlp^Qrth frcuDti^lOp lp.^1^^ aixd (hatbe liuy]gbthi8gao48 
;vi^l|%g^l^ were wpith from ,£j3pp to ct'lOOO, and, tfa«4; be 
.ir«8 p^ji J4(^|Hir^ for ^,^qO, and that valiie ^hi^ .goofla is 
^Hmirm^ii^ fkn tfssti^ony of his brc^tb^r Mn Riobadnl 
B«ibwa> 

He then proceeds to^^j^ as I have already stated |o 
^yo«iy tbat|, when Mr* Bingham g^me doytji stairs .'the 
imm^ ^ine» .^e tried to efiter b|y the iqaer scbool-roovi 

. 40or mi fwo4 it ivas^ harricadoed^ 

. Nowy ge0t}emeQj,.jpa wiU be so go^d.^ to recollect 

.tiaat Mr«« Bic^baRi.aaidy tb&!t> whenbe eaiered the school^ 

;4beiie we«e fagets^ £orQii, ^d tabfesj. piled. up against 

iiAe inaer do0r« wUebpneve^t^d bim ffom owning it on 

tithe odber aide ; and. the only 4>ar9<njwh9^.Q09tradict3 that 

r .bdpigifaa.caae ia Ibe boy (Thomas C^ley) whose eyidepce 

. ^yon will bear by and by : Mr. Bingbaoi told Mr, Jenouer 

that the door had been forced open by some evil-*dispos^d 

.peoaoiKi.vivh^.bttd^piifertjiiese tbingf i^t the, b^ck of the 

.'jbitier dobr^.:a«d jmmI sfeti fy^, tp ^ jschool-roomp and 

' iviFhidb faad()m¥tetedji»ed9i9r ^om beipg oi^ened on tbe 

aide (af tftue biQdiile, , 

'J 39bft^ ie 0inm^m0Q pf f<we ifdom^^ion that Pa^ii 
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hftd communicated tor bim ^ he went to the botto^ cf the 

garden where the new stable is erected ; and this itf by 

Way of shewing there was some coloar for believkig this 

wasavohmtary act on. the pnxt of Mr. Bingbiatn. Mvi 

Jenner says he took up there about sixty blank e^fj'*' 

books, concealed under some earth and some ebkkweei^ 

vhich were canried to the Cheqners public bouse, and 

^hich were of the value of thirty shillings, a mottTS 

hardly adequate to account for the commission of si^ 

lieinous ah offence i^ the preset. He says be was with 

Joseph Adkins, the Bow-street officer, when tbqr dis- 

coveredy down by the new stable, concealed under a little 

'earth, some ciphering books, some accompt^books mA 

a sort of flower over- them ; those under the chiekweed 

were found in the morning, and had been recently depo* 

oiled there ; the others they found in the eTemng of the 

same day, they too had been recently deposited ther«» 

but not sa recently as ?he others. ' 

As to this story, when you come to look at the value ilf 
these articles, they are next to nothing ; when you come 
to consider them they are mere trifles in tbemsdires, tbey 
are only of ih^ value of a few shillings. There were two 
parcels f9und concealed over the privy ; these were meie 
private papers,, and some of these papers weve il^ ibe 
prisonerNi own hand-writing. Theae artodes w€fe fouod 
od January 27, at five o'elock ; these two psrceb of 
private papers over the privy ; ^ there were ^to some, qpiils 
found. How, except the quilU; these things could ^otbgr 
possibility be jnsured. 

There is one of these psipers Aat rospeets some evypyw 
hold property; there is also a licmce fmm the'Bidiop. 
These papers cannot be insured, and rdale t6 nothing in 
the world but to Mr. Bingham's own private a&irs, they 
((j^tild be of no'vultie to any one buthirnidf^ suppose h«^ 
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haA t|iQiig^tia1u%own.muid thfit ^ coiild mwe tbeip^ 
yrhaX infefence can arise ini your minds oji that mbjecii 

The wkiMia is asl^ed wUli reispect to a ceruia pond 
thefe ; it has been supposed that it was very neajr tb^ 
aohoirf-^room, and. that water might have been got oat of 
H to extiogiush the fire. Howar^r^ this witness tells yoii> 
though against him, that chi« pond is not nearer than the 
w^, aod that the well isexcdeding^y deep, seveaty^five 
feet deep, ^ , 

Qa bis cfoss-examination.he fAysy he (wr some of the 
ptaie afterwaicds in a melt^ alate> but did not see it dug 
«nft of the ruinft; that, was qsrtajiply <^ mach more value 
tban those small articles that were foand at the bottom of 
the garden by the witness and Adkins ; when h(s saw th^ 
pnaoner at the fire^ he was. in the act of endeHyoiiriag to 
save a fmi <rf. ttotpito^rl^ which was .iasucedyT-the 
liqnof. 

The next witaess is Thomas Caley* Now^ gentkmeiB^ 
thj» boy 13^ a. very material witoess. He telU jcm be was 
awvast to Mr* Bing^iam ; that the fire happened on the 
Thursday momiag; that he was employed on the Wed« 
nesday, the day preecieding the fire^ in eacryii% parcel* 
from the schoolrroom to the com-rocHn; h^ carried nails^ 
small hooks, mid rides. This he bad ^me by the order of 
Mr.Kng^mm, and that, be went there about a dozen of 
times : he carried also sooie papen. 
. Sapposmg this boy is entitled to any oredii at bXU he 
sfi^s Mr* Kn^am carried some books and parcels also^ 
and weiit several times in the. course of that day. TWt 
m the.evemng of that day he went into the yard between 
I^Vje and sir o'clock, and saw Mr. Bingham in the chicken- 
.faouse. He was filling, through tl^e yard to the peat-stack 
fox some peat, and Mr. iBingham asked him wheie he 
wasgoiRg, l^ said he w^ goipg through the yfurd for 



^ah^ Mf ^ Bingh^ toHMifiM ^mtrim e6iibk bMli iMl 

^ That id to t^iV« fm,^ idM of tlfe ^tcAlimt <lf Mr. 
BiBgliasik in tb«^t dik^eti^lkolfMf^ . .. i : 

He sajsh^ ^Ml lotted that fligittittbinft oiva ^'Uodii^ 
add did !ft<it awalie a^u tHlhci irasMlledl^ Mti ;tt^gtadit 
la ala»i ebe vlUftgii § ttiai^ : mtsu^ teMrtaa i^ve aad cme 
h^Ati^ $ Hie $l« 4a tif^ d^ml^M>om chfiu i<i«l aot ^M^ 
large. 

. Hts^y g<mtk»itii^ miad what h» taHt jm:^ M&ikkat 
jkuA Uo^ AH thie iato^of iSak sMidol^aofli, «hat pAi <tf die 
fallal )^botafr#«ftiib'a«MMr^ toAOM ftotM »f tiife ft#«i 
«l^«6llMi%, ndtat ih^Md ligallMt 'tte ilfMr dMIr^ Mt 
iiltlie Udddte tf Ibe rodHi; 

^ Att «ys im tihd^ttk«it la iaj^'ditt k^^ltfir ^ dHd finmt 

iigats 9N^ 'bftfUing id tte ttiidle 'itf ' tba tuami fliay 

were a part of the same fagots he had removed tlm^dif^ 

iKfim^ irom t\m iftack to ttae i»^iM3id«h!di:aHI wter^ Al&y Were 

moally Iccpl^ aad ilirhioh ba hafll ddm ty \}m pnmtip^ 

WdeTB; that he had teoloved iaiatte waod^hooiUMillia 

]iia«ediog dayi foartecfi ar fifteen fagtiiii ( fef« €MM ttdt 

ti^li how matiy were botiiitig^ btit h« ^0tiM ^^ Ihft ibWMr 

do0r that coann^ataat^d niiith tha hbUMt, tmdtM^ fltm^ 

vpas nothing i^atiiatthat door to pi«fi«etft<afly*fi^ibiasbUkoift 

Upenmi^ it 6n Ihe otbersiite ; tihilf^ %(riia aotllittg btir^% 

but the fagots ; the next iiioraiii^> whea ha aatauiiaad^ta 

fi^otisia the iaood^hooiid> only tm^ rMiaMMdtrf ilMatrt, 

ha had t»med ifoarteen ^r ^fte^n^ aiwl ^ARfi^ ^#le< Aa 

SKBie sort of fagot» that Wer^ but^ning lhiH:lie4iadt«riw<i 

ihe dajr before j the deiick i$to^ in ^a acfliaal^lioM 

neatly in their usaal pUce^ at the Aid ^ thi$ WiM<m^»^ i»i 

one of the tfables wftS on one Hide where die fit<^was^ tW^ 

0iie wa^ ttp>at the end Of ^ Outside door^ and* the fbrttiu 

war^ttfi.by th^ ffide of the deriks, otietableiras baling. 
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^Mani tb* ^tftiitte -door qf the sdiodl^teoiA liid iiot't|»^mr 

Mmr/ fttstiemett, is didcr Ibftt yet «»ay be abl^ m6k« 
^rillfy and diitifidtij ito aljiitreciate. tkra ef idence bf tim 
tribioeis^ I.4udi,M^ odjbliiBst il%iU>i tins ev^ifleticc «if tfab 
4Mil9vMleiiDntMpm of (the friMNier^ Bdfmrd Sdtemaif, 
and you will sec how materially the testimony of flift 
tKiy iamiitiHttiolcd fay the levkleiieeof Batlnnaii^*i Aall 
dow t ead thi comtradiQiion of Bateman^ thbugh not im 
ihtbrderof tbeimdenoew ^ 

Vbia boy CMey t^4ii yon ittat whefii He^hst dam^d«wft 
Maki he iKkm^ fittke demrDf th# 9eftDol«-ntom» add a»v^ it 
Mttdbar of tao%.£igoto buralag in ^ miiklle of die 
Mom^ aAd deteribei li6w «nd whare^ iiie detke^ iotm^j 
Mmd taUtey w^eataadisg $- and Ihien he says in the ereo- 
ittg, betimenfi<e<iRidsaE t>'^lMb, hfe wentitllo th^y«rd^ 
^hea btt'ww Me* Btigbawhia' mustier in the ^hicken- 
hbase^ who asked him Wheta hfe i^^^oiog^ and ^Id hkn 
4lafai«i|t n<H cote -baiek again ibht way. ( ihat he had 
brought fourteen or fifteen fagots the day before to the 
wood*htiuse, and that^on Ais ntomng nftctr 4be fir^ duly 
itwo of liiein remaialK}* . / ' . 

> .14oir BdwwNi «Bdlcnnan Bays> his was Mmsdlf in the 
|«hMar\s <«m^Dyn0nft^ that he rbmbvcd ivom Ihe 8t«$k 
io die eow4«K^> M»t the cbioiBbn4b>ii8e> that he had 
wdetato rettt>%« di that ware 'lefti tbe wfaDle:tfcdt wadb 
•Mi^ aH of ttei% ha had onhr^^to reosttVe then allj m> 
Jl^l nbne w)n left, aafl thai the minib^r of them wafs 
"Mtwma tVMity<4l¥e and ^ tfajr^/add te aij^s ihey Mrere 
.mnjowA m liiil *ikiwilodge«tiid aol ta the ivoo0>4iousaj 
4ttid i» iHiys fhm v^ivioafairds q# tbem it^^e Ffasabiiog t|iere 
^^thitfimi 

• Ckx hiti^P^-ejlaminiilion, be s^ys^ twoi^Urds of them 
remained after the fire^ that spme of ^m ireke hoHf 
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and others brnsh; that there were mote than a ddkea of 
hollies remaining, and that there were lio odier fegot? al: 
fdl. The boy says fourteen or fifteen were brongbt to the 
wood-house. In every word therefore he is oontradictedi 
He says the boy attended him all the time, diat hebroQgbt 
these fagots to him, and that he pnt them into the cow- 
lodge. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a contradiction which certainly 
appears to be a yery important link in this boy's evideiice» 
in the account he gives of these fagots, havin|^ been, 
brought the day beforie by his master's oxAets, as he says, 
from the stack to tbc wood-hoose ; and> at the time of 
the fire^ these fagots being seen by him burning in the 
school-room. If Bateman is to be believed, d»t n ntp- 
terly false^ as these fagots were never brought ther^ 
Bateman tells you that be himself piled them up in the 
cow*lodge ; that there was not a single xMik fagot among 
them, and that two-thirds of them remained aft^ the 
fire ; that some of them were of brndi and others hol- 
lies* 

Caley, on his cross-examination, says the neaiest way 
to the village was by coming downstairs, as hedid, going 
oiit at the door, and ^turning round by the schooUroom 
door. He said he had heard the door was broken open ; 
but he looked at the door, and it did not appear to have 
been broken open. He brought some of the fagote, and 
Mr: Bateman brought sohie, from the stack to the wood- 
^house. Now Bateman says the fagots were not brought 
to the wood-house, but to the cow-lodge. Caley sayi the 
morning after the fire only two hdiiy Csgots remained^ 
and that the day before he bad carried fourtoea or fifteen.: 
whereas Bateman says they were from twenty-five tp 
thirty in number, and that two*thirds of that numb^i: re^ 
inained after the fire. *i ■ 
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f^y saysrtber^ was plenty of other tafpts; he did 
lua^ stajr at the school-room door, quite tei^ minutesj look- 
ing at Ifae ^re ; though he admits his master's orders wero 
to gf^ di^^y to the villajge^ aod to alarm every bodjr* 
Jtle say* thei^e was not much smoke then but in th|» 
xuiddje of the room, Vben he stood at the school-room 
d,oqr. 

JHle says be koows Palmer* He says Palmer was about 
at the time of the fire. He might speak to him. . Q^ 
.l>fiMUr asked^whethiur be did uot tell Palmer be did not see 
«U9J thiqgof the fire? He says he did not say to faii^» hfi 
<tid* not see the fira. He positively says hp did not ^xy 
to Pahner. ^ 

.X<Iow Xshall Teadto ypu that part of PalmeFs evidence 
tiha^ iMHtf 8 4m 1^ points a&eri I ha?e finisbed Cale/a 
icross-examiiAatiQnv 

Cal^y says be did not meatipn apy thiog of the fire tp 

Pahoaen He said that ibur, or five, fi^ots were quite 

hilPiriied in )be ^choo^room ; whiles. he stood at tbe door> 

tJt^y were quite consumed^ except some short pieces^. 

When he stood at tbe school-room, dqor^ he felt no ia- 

coiiveaience from the smoke. The outer wall of the 

fchool-room was made of brick. He knew Palmer pe|> . 

iectly well* Palmer asked him whether he saw the fire, 

and he told him yes; but did not t^ll him about the 

, frgotx. He was quite sure h^ did oot tell Palmer he did 

not see the fire when he came down stairs, ,and that if I^e 

had come down tbe other stairs, be should have seen it. 

He is perfi3c|ly oiertain he never said any thing like 

that lo Palmer. 

Ijjiesay^ if Mr. Bii^gham had been removing any v(^- 
luable furniture, he must have seen it; there were sonte 
ih^gs r^m,oved from (b^ .school to the corn-room, some 
paper aod other articles. But \n case the bouac took fire^ 



thht tooit #(MiIdbe in a(s muck danger as fcujt paftiAomt r 

these thmgs were generally kept- hi ttfe gcb b it MMittij 

\itrlien the School was going on. He^id tiotiMlii6a 

dny thiDg OJF the course of the fire, fb^ a •cbfAsMMtiUe 

titb^, /br a fortnight^ till he was ekathntedbildfe^ 

insigistrates ; till that time fa^ mentfotMti ne/ttrif^g* tt Mi 

having seen the fire ; and still, though he had st^Hisd 

'4iothitig; he wajr examitted as a withtesvfbr the prose- 

ciition. ' ' .,.:.,. ,^ 

''^' He has swdm po^tively he did nAt ^WMrir-'lMtBi^ 

Jte had not s^en ihb flit^; but PalMfel^Va^iiMMf pmH^ 

'tively that h^ did, atid it wtti Hbe lor you tiy s^ ^ifUkk iff 

them you will believe. *"* • - -^ ^ ' 

' lir. Wikfter^aiys, th« oft ih^ RMhy, fli6Ai/a#tef*Ae 

^li^ytha^h^^f^eMey,^ ^the^liMMdiAh1»toiMi«*c^^ 

him up at the fire ? He said his master'^bl^^ <;illed4Kttmj^, 

%rid ordered him to ^fldown "stairs, latid'halteo «#e, «ffitet5tly. 

He asked Cal^y -whfefti^ hrs tkaJjttJif iWs dl^dsed #r-*l^i? 

He said he thoughth^ was, bBtdltf ifiMfo^W. ijkPMtMJyi 

hitii What staffs he came down ? 'He'SuWrtttiftd,' -dtfwK^^ 

frotrt stairs. Then Palmer said to fcim-, tfM y«b ^ Ae 

ifire.^ Caley said, no.^If he had xH>mte doWn ik?<«iw 

*way,* he should' hate seen it! but he traifit ^iWr*^d*e 

front stairs, and he had seen nothiftg oF it; Inid lt( \Mi 

was the truth, then all that he has ttkted respecting it, 

and his standing hear ten minutes At^he ^ooWti^oih 

door, is utterly false . • * 

•A breach is made in two of the'moi&t e^istehtta! Jifeit* ii 
this witness's evidence ! whfen ihcaW^ tHlJ boy ttHe ttts 
most important circumstance, that Mr. SlttghA- ^is 
'Beenloiteiihg fetid lutbitigabbut tTi^^hdiiieV thafctlflfcoy 
had beefi ordfeh^d by WS ma^tfer, ihe^y^ifoVe, to Mrrg 
fagots from the stack*;' that hfefet^Veeii theih burtiih^m 
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f^ iB^^bf^l-^ffKxPA af)4 tb«t H^r tyfo ef j;hQjq[i rmaiii^i 

0^3091^^ 'W|iat4C^fdil you mil giye tpitliif levi^eipce. o£ 

'. Mi«y P>x ift-ibfif 4^1^ shes^a si^ Uwd^ fMWfeiy 

*>?3, g^Hg fp L9ndp^ w t^atttb of Pwjmbwr, T^lww^M 

fir^t ^me w^ ;||>pf^t'$J#,Q'cto6fci she ^^,ppt^i|ig\f t^h^if^ 
he went to, . j^f(,Yt^qi94M at< xh^kmk-^pQh -wd to^,j^ 

tMBie nl^i i^^s^fo^^qf flAibo^r^ .JJ^i^i^jci^ out tl)e i;eciptii<| 

lanthorn^ and 4Vf^ $^b$Qi:^t{£^A»aut iial ., 

*>.4^ aftgfjir^ ffJpaJEJy, frq^i^tj^^id^ce ftft^r^»ar^ t^at 
j^jf,^ifigbaml?^ttea/^ Wwel-rc-omplaipt.- j . . 

, .Tfc^ %t. tiipi^ W^ien MJCi Binglx9jai,w^^tXi4lt'jW^ tb^ 
tim wheo tjie. b(?X;8»w biflf>* a^ be. was^gqing tJticQijgb tJb^ 
yard for a basket of. p/PdJ*. ShiEJ i^ysk tb^jy w^At . to be4 
tbat.:njy^t abo«ti iwo':olookf iha|^e |«ri^onpr was tbe 
pei;$qj> J^sjI jftp J bift j.t tpjijs gut ^h^t^ b^. wi^.u«»^!y last 
9P^. a»4that «[^y b^^.^i;i yigbt, §h^ s^yashe W9s calle4 
IjX vMrs, ^Bit^a^a at. ha^f^asl; twelv^j. ^^d sh^ m^ 

dre8f^all>i4tb^lpgo5wa^d.nppkT^ ,. . ^.^ 

. J^o^ jthsrt.j^v? wi^. ibe ijtea ibat Mfs»jjBipg^^^ wa^ 
ar^ased. in ^er, n^ ^^^*r., ^^M^^ ?S^^i^ ^ 
Ifianfier in whi.ch her cipthsi wer? pvi9n, diiflas ifi.k 
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neck-habdkercfaief, yoii will afterwards leaA trofoit A*^" 
testimony of another witness^ Mrs. Hannah' Jenner. 

She says she was dressed all but her gown and neck* 
handkerchief : that would give any bocfy to undefiitan* - 
that she was dressed in her usual way ; she (the nursery- 

' maid) was alarmed by the cry of fire, and was toH to get * 
up and dress herself, which she did ; there was another' 
servant who slept in the same room with her^ who wad 
alarmed at the same time. She had lived in the family 

' aWrt four months, and was well acquaint^ with the 
premises. She knew the schobWoom; that there was a 
pond near it ; and that there could be no difficulty of 
^ting water from that pond wiA a bucket; and there 
irere buckets statndlng in the brewhouse, which was at 
one end of the house, and the schoolroom at the other/ 
^t the distance of this court from each' other. ' 

That Mr. Bingham came into her bed-room just after 
Mrs. Bingham had gone out, and that be was complete^' 
dressed. He not only had all his clothes oh^ hiithad 
them on in the usual way as in the day-time. 
* There were five rooms below stairs, furnished ; she 
could not tell the particulars of the furniture of that 
house; there were two parlours. In the large pisirlour 
there was a sofa, a carpet, some plain chairs, *and othet 
chairs ; she did not know how many. 

The next witness called is Harty Arfkins, the Bow- 
Street Officer, and he relates to you the account the pri^ 
soner gaVe to him respecting this fire. He said he Was 
sexnt doWn by the request of Lord Sheffield, to see if he 
could make any discovelry respecting the fire. He ac«' 
cordingly went to Mfar^sfield, Janu&ry t5th, and isaw 
Mh Bingham at the house of Mr. Thoinas Jenneir, who 
^id to hilii^ Imip^se yoo ^r6 the person thaii ciaiefrom 



liOncloti to inquire ftfter the fire ? He told him he was 
and that. he;Hrished to know the particular circamstanoeA 
that took place both at the time of the fire and previouii 
to the file* That the prisoner began with 8t%ting, that 
he suspected a man of the nameof GoUi^riog. In con- 
aeqaence of UJcing his licenceaway, and that his house 
ought not to be continued as a licenced house ; he sus- 
pected he was the person who set fire to his house; that, 
at about ten o'clock, he and his family went lo bed, and, 
in about half«an-hour after, he thought lie heard footsteps 
under his windows ; thai he got up and iDeked out at the 
window, but saw no one. He retired to his bed, and, 
Bbout half^past eleven he thought he-heard the same noise 
again. He then got up to the wijidow> and looked out> 
and saw no one. About a quarter before one, he and 
his wife were alarmed with a noise of the wrenching, as 
it were, of the school-room outer door. He g6t up, 
looked out at the window, and saw a man walking in a 
direction from his house. It was then moonlight ; but 
^e could hot discern whether the man had a brown coat 
on, or a white smock-frock ; that he then- put on his 
"breeches and stockings, and went with a poker in his 
hand down stairs. He looked through the passage into 
air the rooms ; and he was retnrning up stairs, when Mrs. 
Bingham called to him and asked if he had looked into 
all the rooms> and if he had looked into th^ school-room? 
He said he had looked into all the rooms^ but he had not 
looked into the school-room. He went into his room, 
oind put his coat and waistcoat under bSs arm, and re- 
turned down stairs again directly. He went to the pri* 
-irate door leading to the school-room, and was -astonished 
to find it fastened, not in. the usual way,* and that he 
could per<5eive a little smoke through the crevices of the 
•dopr. He then went out, and went to the outer-school- 



xmm dooTi. mid foAtod b ^pso*. Iw wmt 4iA# tile ndhiMfir 
muA A^HM ibe ijui$r dffpr hf iinMli f^T^efi^. £^gfi(t9 $ tti^fi 
WMii % MUd itending ^^m i\mU, f^td hweh^n Agwut 
tJa^m^^tgMiiflt Ihe £Bf0t8 1 aod^ tfeooilot^iHg tipM Iw bad 
^30 in hi9 ohfol lif dmsKfirtj^ ii).lBisjcliaQl-n)bm» hfi wenf 
W dMi9^ far the jmr^fpam miteking it 096, bms aatuM net^ at 
Il»b9di¥)t<lbfikey wilh bin. Tbrm HPeie threft buo^te 
of fieriocm» vrhieb % im one of tke dtaweea^ and thei^ 
)ia tfamr ovttif Ifa^ nriadair. 

Tbi9'ir«3i»ll^KIpnday; <^& tbe Tuesday ba wml Ui 
i9i$pFi^hmii tb#priioBer; b^ wanl? to Mr. Jeaa^B bou«^ 
3r|i«f Q te htd se«n biin tba night befovc^ and tpU him 
b$ i9FQ» Qol; sali^fiaA wilfa nlMlae had BslaMd ta him tll« 
night h^ore^ fb|i<) iteit be vrisbed tQ Mb him a few more 
l|aisii0qft; upon vbksb Mu 8i»gbftm a»ked hi« if ba 
Wi^e<9m^tQlf^Mvaiil«9eorhim? He said ao. Gaar 
tl€im«a> ih^ chwfHrKir of ,a Baww»fi»cwrffi<3«r it fh^ 
^f a shfiew^ cqqqii^ f^lp^v, wbp wiU :fi|Wi Wt 'iOfllA^ 
li!9i6s what aop^h^r perj^on ^Ul not .f#sUy AjRoi^w^ f>)it ^ 
aju^tb^^ and, rtifrefore, IfrvS^gb/apiifs^lil^stJiw Wt^^ ni9ll^ 

;Hp fay^ h# tbea mk^A km iih^\^^ «fW«H5 hp 
told him be ha4: b^dewwdied f sigjit p{ ife' wd bf 
tfbi^e^it him: he said^ tji^ I ^^f^ ^iit^i^^^a}i|i^ 
4^i^^ly «fter that he said> if you ^ili huR t)M^% wajrr4at 
I ariilgjiv^ yp4 ^l the infprnwtipn 5|>h. viwir beioW 
him it Qoald an^Jieer qq pui|io«e to burqi flvf ww^t ^s 
bis apthprijty wa# ^pitp puflapififtt witbGi^t jt. 

% getting rid qi tb^ ws^rf ^4^ I^ mgh^ «9#[H^ tiw^t 
pi?pl^ly, the^f ifoiuld ba a^ ^d of the y^k^h ^ig^^P^ 

^ara i* a© ww^a to. dcmbttbi^^fae^»a4wW*h A*- 
Jcia^ gives is fraeir^Ue . #fiyfe b$ asfc^d jbiai lfi ift <te 
xx^ima of tba day, be bf^ b^iwi in the #aW?>: feasftid hp 

h«d mY^d itim/9f ; h/^ ad^ed bim if k^ M^ .«y^ 
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My tEH3iOkf <pQt of ttie fitebte thai 4ay : be said bo: B* 
mid he ha4 found ab^^t tl^re^ doi^n of eopy-^bw^s^^^ 
lMok#])uot bounds in one of 1^9 widk^ w ^ giMrden ad^ 
liokiiog tii^ hoQs^ : b^ aAfA hm wbat b« bad done witk 
ljbem,-^be aatked him if he had tak^n them to Mr» Tbor 
nag Jen»er: be waa very moob agilated; after floone 
laaiDHteabe stad ao> but that be bad buried tbeio : he asked 
bim.wbyhe had buried them: he said from the oonTCB* 
tmtioa that bad pafised between, the officer and him^ llie 
nighx befocOi he was afmd of his seeing them c he might 
apprehend something from the Bow-street officev if he 
bad lecn them* 

The prisoner was taken into custody. 

New be jmys the prisoner told lum, when he thought 
be hteard sometbiug wrenched^ he got up directly and 
w^EVt dowa titairs^; that be p«t ,oa hjs breeches and 
atochiuga and we»€ into the pa9aage ^od saw the smoke 
ibroiigh the emvices ; that he went up stairs and theu 
wi^ down agaiB, in the course of a few miotttes ; when 
be caese dowa the second tioie, with his coat and waist* 
coat under his arjo« and, as soon as be entered the sphoolr 
r^KHnj he found it in die state he had represented ; be 
aa«d the tables were burning a»d the room was faU of 
swuQke : that, when be went into the schoolHroom firsts 
if he bad had two backets ei water^ be cooid hAve ex- 
i^guished the lire. 

On hie ecoea-examinatioti faeaeid : when he asked Mr. 
Binghaaa ahont the std»le he said the key was not there^ 
but insJated en breaking open the stahkKloor that the 
officer might immediately see wbat was there ; the 
laffioer proposed to slay till the icey was brmight to open 
ihe doeor ; but Mr. Biaghain insisted on breaking it open, 
fand did ao ammediaMly4-^1be value of the little arti- 
cles found in the stable were about twenty shillings; 
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iherewaig besides a good quantity o^co^n^ but tbat Wa9 
the place where it was expected to be found : the three 
bundles of sermonsi which he threw oat of the window, 
were found there ; there were copy-books and papers 
found in the stable/ not exceeding the value of twenty- 
shillings, 60 that what was fonnd there was no object* 
He discovered no plate; he had inquired after the plate, 
and found, that^ after the fire, it was deposited in a 
•Uacksnuth's. hands; he had seen a part of it yesterdavy 
and that it had visible marks of having undeigone the 
actbnof.fire. 

There was also dug out of the ruins a part of a watch 
which was burned. 

The officer said that, in all his searches about the 
premises of Mr. Bingham, he had found do plate what- 
ever concealed ; and, had there been any intention to 
conceal property, certainly plate was infinitely more va^ 
^luable than a few trifling things, — copy-books wid quills, 
'&c. the value of which only amounted to a few killings. 
' He is asked about some scandalous paragraphs that 
have been inserted in some of the public papers respect* 
ingthis business, and whether he himself had not been 
instrumental in the insertion of some of them; lam 
extremely sorry that, when this officer made a report of 
what he had heard and seen of this business to Justice 
Read, that any editor of a newspaper should have been 
present, and have taken notes of what was stated by 
. Adkins to the magistrate at Bow-street, and that partial 
statements should have been inserted in the public news- 
papers, in order to inflame the public mind ; it ought 
to be severely punished ; it has an effect on persons in 
some the highest situations in this country ; it poisonsihe 
•minds of juries and witnesses ; it is the most pernicious 



Aiog that can be done in thwarting the administration 
of justice ; it may be turned to the very worst purposes. 

The next witness examined was Mr. Edward Verrall, 
iffho says he is an attorney at Lewes^ and agent to the 
Sun Fire-Office. — In consequence of having heard of 
this fire, on January 17th, he went up, on Friday^ the 18th^ 
to Maresfield, with Mr. Turner, who is the professionai 
agent for the rector, the Rev. Thomas Rivett ; he went up 
lor the purpose of seeing the state of the parsonage^ 
house, that he might report to the oflSce : he went to Mr. 
Thomas Jenner's, where he understood Mr. Bingham then 
was, to ask the particulars about the fire; Mr. Bingham 
told him and Mr. Turner that he had been troubled 
with a bowel-complaint on the day preceding the fiire; 
that he went to bed about ten oV^lock at night ; that he 
could not get to sleep ; that he had a sort of fatuity 
about hhn that something would happen; that he had 
been in bed about half an hour when he fancied he heard 
a foot-step under his chamber-window; he got 'up 
and looked out of the window, but saw no one : he 
retired to bed again, and he believed, for a short time, 
fell asleep. — About twelve o'clock he again fancied he 
heard a noise : he got up again, and, on looking out of 
the window, saw a man going from the comer of his 
house towards Maresfield-street : he then took a poker 
that was in the bed<*chamber and went down stairs : he 
looked into the parlour, where the family had been sitting 
the preceding evening, and noihii^g appeared to ,have 
been disturbed there : he then looked into the. kitchen 
where every thing appeared as it was before ; that after- 
wards he went to the school-room-door, which opens in- 
ward from the passage into the school-room;; that he 
found the door resist him, as if something had been up 
against it on the inner side ; tjiat he perceived smoke to 



iksilfe through the key-hole br crevicfe of the door, kaa 
that Be ^(Brit oiit into the yiard, where tberfe %ad an 
diitfer rfoor oi the schobl-rbotn into the yard, which Bad 
tieen k gl^ss-dodr ; that the glass tiad been hroteh ; ihaH 
die door had been nailed iip with feodrds, Siiid that ohe of 
these boards had teen JFdrcied oflf*, arid the dodlr had been 
opened; that he petceivfed a fagot or fagbtfe; that be 
cdhla libi distihgal&h what number ; his tiikti toH hiin, 
{he rieict day, he had inissed foui^ 6t tiSt^ ; the fagots 
tirerte slandirtg against the Wall ne±t the inh)ir door, ahi 
igaihst the itinet door there tvas abfehfih aiid t#d tabVei 
^hlch had pt^venthi the opehing of the door tvhen fee 
iad attempted it on thfe oth'eir didfe ; the r60m was full 
of Stooke, and thefigbts jdst at at thattiihe begian to 
Blaze : he went to his buteiu; whelie be hdd iibtes t<S 
the amount of thirty poUnds, for the j^urposfe ttf saVlbg 
it, but could iiot open it for wafal of a key : he tdot 
i&tne of the things that ^ere istahdihg on It and threVsr 
them out of the WiAdbw-, he then returned into th'i6 hbuse 
the s&ine way that he came dut>ii^weftt ^ stairs td Mrs. 
Bth^km, arid told her tb get tip afed drefe tfee chiWiim 
for the house was oh Ate : hte thvh wetit to a chest of 
feaWers' ^Mid dptoed 66tae of thehi and threW tl* cbti- 
tents o\it of the wihdoW; Hie «aid he also tlirew a bed out. 
That when he openfcfd the itcindoW, he called odt, dik- 
tiikctV^, Ihi^e times, fire! fitel fire! He then alanfr^d 
Ae mt of his fam% ; and, When his iirvaht-boy catoft 
down i^airs, he sebt hfm into thfe viHage, lb j|f«fe ffci 
aiiirm. As sbon as he coaTd get assistance, "he brd^Vcd 
the church lo be opened, ah<l Ae btelb rung fw the samfe 
p^tpOSe. He says hie expn^ssed a te^ott, that bfe Had 
lieajtd that his pirficy had mn but. He (Mt. Bhighafe) 
said lie hkd formerijr insured in Ae BHtiSh V&e-^mi&, 
6tit had now retilioved it to thfe Union Office; alnd 
that his property was insured for £566. He says he in- 
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qvite^ if he gguW at all fsst)fpa((s ih/e ^ofijH: of bUlo3% 
He said it was impossible to do it at that time ; tliat lie 
|iad a grieat de^l of Talvalblp properly Ux hi^ bojuse ; ^d 
t;bat bis^bopks alff^; )ie sjifppp^ed^ were wpr^ «£lOp^ 
Xb^t he bad n^^ij jdoizei^s of writing-bopks and ^ch^ol* 
boojks, anji ORj^yrim^h iW4 ^ qwapt^y f^ st^o^ery ; 
9i|d he syppo^ed one tbpws9.p4 qwUa. AmQog pjb^r 
thu^gs he ii^^Upi^jl ^ m^ail l^o^ of pl^jtjp^ poot^inipg |i 
ifilvex waiter ^^4 .ptl^px ^rtjc^e^. And b^ ^^pire§s^ hi9 
agrpqi;iej ^t i^ j^^t pf thje pl^te hnjd he^n found. H$ 
^J^ryied th^ h^ belieyecji ihe gendemei^ b^loiyghlg tQ 
the P^e,*^Iosurwce-Pfjices did apt wish ^ny ihii^g aboul4 
he disturbed till they ha,d an jc^portunity of f^ing it '.rr 
•Rliey i^i^lpi^bt^ly hs^re^ righf ff^ eyery jhiog that h 
imf9d ; ♦Qd they j^v^ a right ft> ppippjiain if aay .tbiAg 
whiish hftsh^en £^^MHd thisre has h^ef^ r^mpy^d| p^they 
mr^ pnly 9i9dweriabj[^ fof whM baP h^^ ^tjurfly i^strpy^d 
hyttbefe?. 

He aoys the p^riftPPer st^jt^d tp hlW ^k^P^ hP iu^ disr 
cpy^r/ed ;th^ fye the schopl-rppin ^as full of so^e* 
Th9^ the fag€^ \f^^ ju^t hfeajcing. put; an4 h^ stttj^^ 
^hat h^ helievied if h^lh^d had a h^iCket or twp budgets pf 
si^at^r, h^ cppld bay^ je«t^flgaidi^ the fijc^. .iB#/,tiirAr 
iqg -tp ]>d[ jT. Tvf^oer> JW ikPsPV the well j|s ^v^ty.-fiye fee*; 
4^;^ P;5 f^nd^ in the qon^sion and agitatioja of my mind, 
I did j^ot go to :SCjarcJbi for hi^cfcets ; I lqok;e^ %q t,h^ prft-' 
4iprvat^pn o^ #y fe?iUy. 

^ person, o^ .tj^e flfme of R<;^?ert West,^ ifeoeTmaker, 
§|{^ jb^t be sfiw jtjhe f^iisoner at the bar .fit wp];k iiji his 
g^dfiib on 4;be Xu€»day a^er the jELr^ ^opt ^eyenjp'clpcjc 
^a t;l?e morning; ^ t^w^ight. jgte appearj^^ jto h^m to he 
digging; thaXjlp^ .^ntip^dit to ^ pei;9Pfi, <^ .the ^am^ 
pf^ilphft JParifo vhp iWiei^^ tp t^h^ ^q^e place ^^4 tppfeup 
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« parcel^ containing some of tbe^e copy*book8 and other 
things* 

The next witness called is James Standen. He says he is 
the parish-clerk of Maresfield. He produced the registers 
of the parish. He recollects Mr. Bingham going to Lon- 
don in the latter end of the month of December ; that he 
sept for him before he went, and told him he was going to 
town, and that he should take these books and put them 
into the church-chest, for fear they might be destroyed 
by £re before he returned. This was on the ^9th of De- 
cember. And, therefore, yon see, gentlemen, this was 
nearly a fortnight after the threatening letter was found, 
in which it was expressly said, the parson's house was to 
be burned down, as well as the houses of several other 
persons. Now having heard of this letter, and he knew 
perfectly well that such a threatening letter had been 
sent. He had been told so by Mr. Jenner himself, and 
his house being pointed at in that letter, it is for you to 
say whether there w^ any thing extraordinary in his de- 
siring the parish-clerk, under ?uch circumstances, to de- 
posit the registers in the pai'ish-chest ; supposing that, 
during his absence, his house had been burned down ; 
-and that the registers had been there, and had been des- 
troyed, in what situation would the parish have been i 
These were the registers of marriages, births, and bu- 
rials ; and the safety of them very closely connected 
with some of the most valuable rights of men. It is for 
•you to say whether, after this threatening letter was 
found, and when the destruction of the prisoner's house 
was threatened in that very letter, it is for you to say 
when Mr. Bingham delivered over these registers to the 
clerk, and ordered him to put them into the parish-chest, 
be bad any object in view in ordering that but for their 
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safe custody. If yoa can find no motive fox it, and it 
seems to stand quite clear of motive^ other thaq the saib 
custody of these books^ you will say so. This incendi- 
ary^ this threatening, letter having been sent before, he 
might chuse to be quite safe as to this, where the rights 
of his parishioners were concerned in it. 

The next witness called is John Warren, junior. 

This gentleman says he isaccomptant to the Union Fire-* 
Insurance-Office ; and that Mr, Bingham's insurance on 
his furniture, wearing apparel, printed books, plate, wines, 
and other liquors, in bis private house, amounted to 
^400 ; and on his glass, china, and earthen-ware, £50 : 
And it will appear to you, by the testimony of the next 
witness, that £50 was added to that sum, making the 
insurance £500. Now that was a circumstance si little 
istriking at first sight, because that addition was made 
only a very short time before the fire. But it appears 
▼ery clearly afterwards, from the evidence, that he at 
that period sold a cottage to Mr. Wheeler ; and, there^ 
fore, having no longer any interest in it, he discontinued 
the insurance upon it of £50, and transferred that sum 
to his furniture ; and that made the insurance on bis fur« 
niture amount precisely to £500. 

Mr. Charles Philip Qaliibin says he is secretary to the 
Union Insurance Fire-Office, On the 10th or 11th of 
January last, Mr» Bingham called on him to say that he 
had no interest in the cottage, which had been insured at 
£50, in the occupation qf one Wilden, having sold it, 
and wished that sum to he added to the furniture in im 
dwelling-house ; and that this was most readily dOne by 
endorsement on the back of the original policy. Mr, 
Bingham stated he was fearful his house would b^ des- 
troyed by fire ; that an incepdiary letter had beeA sent i. 
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9S3oA thai he wa« uinkr cotkiidenikbie a}«rm hU UMie wodb^ 
te deftroyed. 

The coBsideratioQ first of all here k, whether tbi&gea» 
Ikman had not fiiniitare and effects ia his honse^ at x\m 
time of the fire, pretty iiearly equal to twice afrxauch as 
he was insured for? 

Mr. Thomas RiYCtt says he ii the rector of the parlsli 
of Maresfield : Mr. Binghim was him oiiate when his 
house was burned down. He kaew nothing a^nit Miv 
]9ingham. He believed he was a man most exemplanf 
in his conduct^ and they had li\ied on perfectly good 
terms. 

He had been recommended to him by the Bisho|p «f 
Chichester^ and had always main^aified a vexy good chsi^ 
racter as far as he knew. He said he ixred mHasip* 
ihire. 

Gentlemen^ this is the evidence on the part of liva 
{nrosecntion. 

The first witness^ on the part of the pnsoaer^ is called 
merely to prove that be had puKhased ftom Mr. Biiig4. 
ham the cottage that ms in the occupation of Wild«a; 
He pardaaord it about the faeginoing of Decemfber lan^ 
for his wife^ and that be bad sinoe iossred it. 

That aocomiPte fer Mr. Bhi^am having added £^ to 
his fmrnrture, 

HqW, gentlemeo, give mel^\« agoing draw yomr m- 
teiition to tlris^ If this gentlemsm bad »set hfis own hoiM 
da £re, as he himsdkf in hi« defence has M ell fremaited, 
Im^ must have been -abs^Dtetely insane. He must bmm 
4dne it for the punpose. He coald not deceive theiiH 
sttrance-office, but would have ramed himself. 

The next Witness called, on the part of Mr. ffinghami 
18 Hannah Jenner, the wife of Thomas iFeaner^ of M[«?P9- 
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field* Vpaa the alarm of fijre lining given, she im^ to 
Ae panmiage-faoase : Mrs. Bioghaoi; whea sbe escaped 
from the fire, had a wfaiakey-coait, thrown loosely ove^ 
her $ sbe had round her neck a tippet^ and a pillow-caa^ 
MMlenteath; she had a n^t-cap oo her head. Her 
dkythes had (be appearance of having been hastily put 
i^ii. S^e had oothhig under but her peitticoats and stay^ ; 
3BO gown on. One of the little ones had nothing but its 
Sfight«dothes on, and a blanket pat round it, wben it waa 
eactied fixim tiie five ; They were taken to the bouse of 
the witness when the fire iook pliMeei tber^e wece iun# 
/ehHdreii in libe house* 

This lady aaid (SAie and her family had been many tii;oef 
sA Mr. Bin^am's, and Mr. Btnghaoi and has fa4inily had 
heeii also many ttiies at their house ; and, at aU tamm, 
Jtte had seen him, he waa a ksad asid aiifectionate bm^ 
band and father. 

On t^ross-eacaminadon, she said sbe (Mrs. Bingham) 
had aU her ili^ess m, •except her gown and neok4iandi« 
kercSiief. 

The nevt wi^aiess was flionias^Marlow. 

He says he is a seijoant in the Warwickshire Wikk^ 
which was at that time quartered at Maresfield. And htk 
is to <8peal: to the hehaviour 4iif the pns<Mier,-at the time 
l!he fixe took pikaee, amd to ahew wbetber be was hkufly laa 
itt ^re to his own hoiKe : without linputing to bioa flhis 
most'eKtretne folly or madness, it oould not heibhe eam^ 
on the stfpposilnon of bis being greatly underi3insttittd« aa 
to the vahte of his household furniture. 

•The witness says that, on tfie<5ry of fire, he gotjup and 
dressed himself, and imm^iately after went to Mr* 
Bin^am's house. There w^eve dien very (fi&w persona 
ftere, besides Mr. Bia^iam^s ^kmily. He saw Mn fiing^ 
h«m, wh0 a(>peaied vary nw«h «anf osed* He saw him 
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him actively employed in endeavouring to secure his pio-^ 
perty. He saw the ashes the next jQoming. He saw the 
remains of a watch that had been dug out of the ruins : 
that was found in the ashes. . He also saw part of a 
locket that was found in the asbes^and pear the spot 
where the watch was found. He was also present when 
most of the plate was dug out of the ruins^ and that W4|s 
in the same room where the locket and watch wece founjl* 
The plate was delivered to Mr. Attree^ the smithy for safe 
Custody. He saw the eldest daughter carrying the 
youngest child but one. to the Checquers ; the child bad 
its night-clothes ; the eldest daughter had a pelis^ and 
bonnet^ but no stockings ; she had her shoes on. He saw 
the other children on the gras8-«plat^ before the premises^ 
but did not recollect how they, were dressed. They were 
not properly dressed : their thbgs were all as if they had 
been put on in haste. 

Samuel Aitree is the next witness examined^ he is a 
Uacksmith in the parish of Maresfield» he states that the 
plate was delivered to him after the fire^ he ha4 kept it 
ever since, and. there could not be a doubt that it had 
paraed through the fire. It consisted of thjr^ pounds of 
silver. 

Lydia Hobden says^ she is a farmer^s wife, in the 
parish of Maresfield ; that she was frequently at the 
house of Mr. Bingham^ and was well acquainted with 
the furniture in his house, she was also well acquainted 
with his library, she knew he had a great number of 
booKs^ and she had read niany pf them ; she has looked 
over a catalogue^hich was handed to her^ and from her 
acquaintance, with .Mr. Bingham's fu^^iture she cannot 
say that every article in tliat catialogue was in his house, 
but she firmly believes they were all there from what she 
knew of it;^ but she takes a p«ct . of tl^is upon (credit. 
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Because there were several rooms in which she had not 
been, and consequently could not speak to the furniture 
that was in them. But we have actual and positive 
evidence from the brother of the prisoner, the clergyman 
who had spent some days with him, during which time 
he had been over all the house, and that, besides Mr. 
Bingham's own family, he, his wife, two children, and a 
man-servant, were comfortably accommodated. 

Mrs. Hobden says, the house was well and comfortably 
fiirnished ; that there was a large stock of linen of a good 
quality, that the linen was very good ; that she had many 
opportunities of seeing Mr. Bingham in his family, and 
never saw a more affectionate husband and father : she 
knew he was troubled with a bowel-complaint. 

On her cross-examination she says, she is not related to 
or connected with Mr. Bingham, but only visited him 
and his family as an acquaintance ; she had been very 
frequently at his house, but had never slept there; she 
had been in Mrs. Bingham's sleeping-room over the hall, 
she had been in the room No. 1 in the catalogue, that 
was a spare room ; she had also been in chamber No. 3 
or 4, these were the only three chambers she had been in ; 
she could not ^peak of course to the furniture in the rest. 
In the sitting-parlour there was no looking-glass, but 
there were painted chairs, a decent carpet, and mahogany 
tables; and in the best bed-room there was a handsome 
four-post bed. In Mrs. Bingham's sleepingrroom .which 
she had seen about two months before the fire, there was 
a four-post bed, a very large easy chair, some rush- 
bottomed chairs and painted chairs; she was well ac- 
quainted with his books, and was certain there was a 
good library; and with respect to the linen, she had 
helped to put away the linen, by which she was enabled tp 
^ay there was a large quantity of it, and of a good quality. 
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Mrit Anm Clf^k l# n^t e^smmei, ^^le is tbe wife of 4 
tlfmrke^pf^r at Mareaid^a wh^re Uiey b£^4 been sU^tioiM) 
aix years^ aod daring tbftt time ehp h^d beea iatiisialielj 
acquainted wji^h Mr* Sipgbaip's fawlj, apd ha4 fi^qin^Q^ 
•pportunitiee ef ae^ipg the li^roilur^ m three of t1|^ FPPffif 
<>f bi^ HouiBe ; 'm tb^ two lower ropini^ pr parlouK#^ fiQ4 
Mr$f Bjpgfuim's bed-rocHP • these rooim firere w^U :&ifT 
nished ; ^ hgd }<9PkiB4 ia^ the x^a^lpgue, apd ^Uh 
W0gud %Q tbeae three i'opi9ift# the furuiture i^ thpa^ jmt\^ed 
tbe stataaent ia the qatalogM^ the beat of her ki)tpyv-r 
fed^« She was also acqivunted with Mr* ^DgbiiNI^'ji 
bodcs^ he had oocasionally }e^t her uQme pf tbfffsi » tb^# 
aptpeased to be a gr^al; ma&j ia bis lU>rarjr> tber/e n^]^ 
be between three attd foar biwired yoiw2»e$» T^ forft 
sooer was at ihe house of tia^ wkii^9 tbe «ugbt JMi^r^ ^e 
ike^ and ia^ the coars^ 0£ that ((eyeing it y/m nmm^rf 
for him, in .c»ns«^iiep^ of q c<H»pli>i|rt, |t^ \e^y§ tbfft 
room tmoe : nft^r h^ hs^ le£t h^ bous^ fte fep( %,bi$ 
watch, wfaieh was left by wstafce in lite priTy* 

On hear cTiOssbiezamwiailiion ahe «rftid Mr. Itingbam'^ 
hoaee was wdl and coto&xdLsAAf furni^bed, lboji|igb n^O 
did not take sndi parlaaiAar laoti^e of the di^Eepn^ .arti*^ 
eles of faxttiture as to be dbk ito jeaiimi^at^^h^iip^ $be 
had iof»ked over the Qadtalc^ae> and i(t apjueared to h»t 
th»t ^ihese things wsere itfaace, aa to ^thoie ^00010 in tfao 
house in wlueh she had ibeen and with whioh sb^ W9a 
acquainted. 

Mary Steveoaattended Mm. Bingham as a.uarse ocoa* 
siontilly, about 4weko months ago d)e was tb^re and 
assisted in getting «ip the liaen» which was eK4DiM»eljr 
valuable and good, and the furniture was jextremdy good. 

Then Mr. Richard Bingham is called, who 'tdllsyou 
be has heea two-aadi^wenty yea«;s vioar ^or lector of 
Gosport 4cAii^el, that a year and a thaif ago, j^e^ jhk» wi&j 
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«iid twd cAtildr^n; f^th a t&aa^Mrvtifit, t>i^d a visit td hii 
te^lh^^ die ]§fiddlyei^ eit tht^ bar, and fem&med with hi^ 
a%V€rti days ; itAk hid brother if idhed to dbew him h6it 
€omf(itUh\y he w^!s atcommodnti^ iti his house, and 
ft*bk kim throngh every part of it, besides he had a veity 
ibWifei'taW^ library ; calcuktiiig at the IdWest rate, h« 
iMjAlii think three oi" fourhuhdi^d toktnes; and he says> 
flint I hvk tbnMem thht £^fOO or ^lOOO h mttch trithin 
tmipAss with t^g^iXA td the value of hi« fumitUfe; that 
hi^ 4td ttot consider his brother as a man in n^ce^silottl 
eircniiaiitahces, that he had abmtodance of rich nelatioai^ 
Md itbat hh >^s )^r(l&et1y coti&detit they would hav« been 
ready to relieve him from all his embarrasinents ; and 
*a* £gob 6t ■£ 1000 wtmld not re-purchase aH equal 
^totityof heuiebold ftitniture> See. 

The^ <?a{ltaiU ii^&ph Singhant tells you he ti^ b^eft «t 
j^st^ettj^ain in hia majesty's navy these fifteen yeard} 
that about a year and a half ago, finding his brolber^ 
ftwtt itee siftte of Ma feuiily, envbartased, v^y getierously, 
HiMh to kts credit, and gready to iiishonoar, paid a 
large sum to deliver his brother from all hh difficahies^ 
and he saya, he bdiev^ tirat at tlial: tim>e b^ wbs enftiliely 
a frte tttah; free from all wcumbrances wtiatevet; it 
was for the purpose of relieving him completely from nXi 
kis debts, that be paid thiat vain ; tivd that he might be 
fteB from uti in^umbranees ; and he verily believes fat 
was. Hhem, bein^ free irom poverty and distress, and 
faavtog ^oods in his faou8te> say to the amtamtof ^6900, you 
are to 4ad <>iit a motive for bis voluntarily setting tite t6 
fails owA house, by which be was to receive ouly ^500. 

The next witness is Jobn Palmer, I have already stated 
to you thatipart of hia exalninafvoo ki chief wbieh oon^ 
tiftdicte the Wtdeolce of Thomas Caley . 

Heianhersays, tbat^ iit «heiiilit of theconfiagr0ftio)i> 



hfi' WW bptb Mr. and Mrs. Kngha^. WheiA be went; 
there first, Mrs. Bingbapi ipras trjFing to get the fpraitwn; 
out as fast 09 she could. He did not then see ^r« 
Bingham, but belieyes he was then up stairs throwing % 
bed out. When he saw Mr. Bingham afterwards, he 
appeared to be doing the best he could, he was doing a\X 
that he could till the people called to him out! out! outt 

Then it came out, on cross-^examination, that he had 
heard some loose rnmours respecting the fire, which 
induced him to put the question to Caley, whether be 
had seen it» and he said no, he had not seen it, becfti]me 
he bad come down the front stairs leading out to the little 
pleasure-ground. ^ ; i 

Mary Stevens said, she assisted in washing the linen at 
Mr. Bingham's the Monday before the fire, and that 
there was the' usual quantity. There was no difference at 
all. It was the same as usual. Therms was plenty of 
good linen. 

The last witness is Edward Batemab, whose evidence 
I have already stated to yoii in contradiction of the testi* 
mony of Caley. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the whole of the evidence, 
both on the part of the prosecution and on behalf of the 
prisoner. 

Now, on the improbability of a man, circumstanced as 
this gentleman is, being capable of the perpetration of a 
crime so extremely shocking, it is not forme to say. 

With respect to the conduct of the generality of man«» 
kind, they must have a strong motive stimulating them 
to the commission of so dreadful a crime. Here the 
motives and inducements seem to have been all the other 
way, — to dissuade him from the commission of it. For, 
if you believe his brother, when he tells you his furniture 
was worth £900 or ^1000 ; and if you give credit to his 
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other brother^ that every farthing of his dehtii was paid it 
year and a half ago ; if you believe that^ you must alsa 
believe^ taking his furniture at <£900^ which the Rev* 
Richard Bingham solemnly declares to you upon his 
oath^ is much within compass^ the prisoner would^ by 
setting his house on fire, have been a loser of .£400. If 
you are satisfied of that, gentlemen, it is impossible he 
should have deceived the Fire-Insurance-Ofiice, but he 
would have deceived himself to his ruin* 

You will tale the whole case into your consideration. 

The excelleqt character which was given him by Lord 
Sheffield, and all the other most respectable witnesses, 
must still be fresh in your recollection, and therefore I 
do not repeat it 

The 3v^\ found the Pbisokkb NOT GUILTY! 



Pnated by Galabia and Marchaat^ Ingram-Courtf Loodoa. 
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